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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


American PuttotogicaL ASSOCIATION. 
1872, 


I. — Studies in Cymric Philology. 
By E. EVANS, 
PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


SIncE writing my former paper under the above title 
(Transactions, 1871), I have had opportunity to use Skene’s’ 
‘Four Ancient Books of Wales,” the latest edition of 
the oldest extant MSS. of the old Welsh poets, to wit: 
the Black Book of Caermarthen (Caerm.), referred to the 
twelfth century, the Book of Aneurin (B. An.), referred to 
the thirteenth, the Book of Taliesin (B. Tal.), referred to 
the beginning of the fourteenth, and the poetical part of 
the Red Book of Hergest (Herg.), “compiled at different 
times in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.”’ These 
texts, though disfigured in the edition by numerous errors 
of typography, in general show less corruption of original 
forms than the Myvyrian texts, which are, in many cases, 
printed from later transcripts. The above MSS. contain a 
few poems belonging to the early-middle period, say the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and a few also which, from 
internal evidence, may be adjudged to the almost blank 
eleventh century, the era of transition from old to middle 
Welsh. But the greater part are undoubtedly of old Welsh 
origin. Indeed, there are strong reasons, in some aspects 
ably presented by Skene, for believing that some of those 
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associated with the names of Aneurin, Taliesin, and Lly- 
warch Hén, are really based on originals of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The translations in Skene, prepared by 
the Rev. D. Silvan Evans and the Rev. R. Williams, add 
- much that is important to our knowledge of these venerable 
remains. Yet they are avowedly tentative and conjectural in 
many parts; nor indeed, in the present stage of the study 
of early Welsh, is it possible that it should be otherwise. 
It would be unjust to the learned translators to take their 
rendering of every passage as the expression of their final 
judgment of its meaning. The elucidation of these ancient 
and obscure texts, a work which they have so ably begun, 
it will require the best efforts of 2 whole generation of 
scholars to complete. 

In the extracts that follow, I preserve the spelling of 
the editions, but freely deviate from them in punctuation 
aud the use of capital letters, and sometimes also in the 
separation of words, and the division of verse into lines. 


XI. 


That species of initial-change which consists in the “ pro- 
vection of the mediz,”’ has been pointed out by Zeuss and 
others in Armoric and Cornish, but not in Welsh; yet in 
the oldest Welsh documents we may observe occasional 
instances of it. It takes place after strong consonants, 
notably s and th, ending the preceding words. It is therefore 
due to the assimilating tendency. 

Thus; in the Black Book of Caermarthen (51): 


Neus tuc Manauid 
Kis tull o Trywruid ? 


Did not Manawyd bring 
Perforated shields from Tribroit ? 


Here tuc is a mutation of duc, brought. Other cxamples 
in the Black Book are, ys true (21) for ys druc, ‘ est malum,’ 
and ae nts tirmyceo (36) for ac nis dirmycco, ‘neque eum 
despiciat.’ 

So also in the oldest copy of the Laws: peth peccan 
(120 bis) for peth beccan, a small matter; guedy es tadkano 
(148) for guedy es dadkano, after he shall have stated 
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them; kyfreith penfic march (266), the law of borrowing 
a horse, penfic being a mutation of benfic (beneficium), mod- 
ern benthyg, a loan; etc. 

Codex B., of Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur, has, repeatedly, 
pop plwydyn (Myv. II. 186, 804, 809) for pop blwydyn, 
every year. 

The provection sometimes continues to take place after 
the infecting consonant has been dropped or depressed : thus, 
o keill, if he can (Leg. A. 28, 156), where o is for os, and 
 keill for geill; ked kowenho, though he ask (ib. 46), ked 
being for ket and kouenho for gouenho. The same fact is 
seen in Armoric, e. g., Ao preur, your brother, Ao being for 
hoc’h and preur for breur. 

In later Welsh, this mutation disappears, except in a few 
compounds, e. g., attychwel, return, from at, modern ad, 
and dychwel. 

Among the lately discovered glosses to Martianus Capella, 
an edition of which has appeared with the learned anno- 
tations of Whitley Stokes, is orcuweetic cors, ““ex papyro 
textili.”” I think cuweetic is, by provection after a strongly 
uttered r, for guéetic, woven: compare or Kocled for or 
Gocled, from the North, in the Venedotian Laws (104). 

In Prydain, Britannia, 1 suspect the provection of the 
initial was originally owing to the habitual use of the word 
ynys before it; thus, throughout the Triads, ynys Prydein 
and ynys Prydain, the Isle of Britain. 


XII. 


Zeuss overlooks the Welsh plural-ending -awr, -iawr, with 
which we may compare the Armoric -ter. Plural substan- 
tives in -awr are frequent in the old Welsh poets; nor are 
they very rare in the poets of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. As primitive d passed into Welsh aw, and 
Armoric e, we may infer -dr as the earlier form. This 
view is corroborated by the rhymes in the Gododin, of 
which the following stanza contains five of the most common 
plurals of this form (B. An. 73): 


Gwyr a acth Gatraeth yg cat yg gawr, 
Nerth meirch a gwrymseirch ac ysgwydawr ; 
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Peleidyr ar gychwyn a Ilym waewawr 
A llurugeu claer a chledyuawr. 
Ragorei, tyllei trwy vydinawr, 
Kwydei bm pymwnt rac y lavnawr — 
Ruuawn Hir—ef rodei eur e allawr 
A chet a choelvein kein y gerdawr. 


Men went to Catraeth arrayed and shouting, 

A force of horses and brown trappings and shields ; 
Shafts advancing and keen lances 

And shining coats-of-mail and swords. 

He excelled, he penetrated through armies, 

Five bkttalions fell before his blades — 

Ruvon the Tall — he was wont to give gold to the altar, 
And treasure and precious stones to the minstrel. 


Deprived of initial inflection, the plurals referred to 
are as follows: ysgwydawr, shields, from ysgwyd, scutum ; 
gwaewawr, spears, from gwaew; cledyuawr (Armoric kle- 
zeier), swords, from cledyv, modern cleddyf, Irish claidheamh ; 
bydinawr, armies, from bydin, modern byddin, old Welsh 
bodin; Uavnawr, blades, from llavn, modern llafn, lamina. 

Allawr, rhyming with these plurals, represents an older 
altar, Latin altare. Cerdawr, modern cerddor, is not a 
plural but a derivative in -dr (Armoric -er, Irish -air, Latin 
-arius, Z. 781, 829), signifying a minstrel, from cerd, i. e., 
cerdd, song; 80 telynawr, harper, from telyn, harp, drysawr, 
a doorkeeper, from drws, door, etc. This class of deriva- 
tives, which are numerous, form their plurals in -orion, 
thus, cerddorion, minstrels. 

Plurals in -awr are unmistakably indicated by the associ- 
ated words in such expressions as, yt lethrynt lafnawr (B. 
Tal. 154), blades glanced, gwaywawr ebrifet (ib. 172), spears 
without number, Jleithrion eu pluawr (Gwalchmai, Myv. I. 
193), glossy are their plumes. 

As examples of the plural in -awr in early-middle Welsh, 
I take the following from Cynddelw: llafnawr, blades, (Myv. 
I. 214), bydinawr, armies, aessawr, targets, preidyawr, prae- 
dae (ib. 243). That plurals of this form disappeared in 
later Welsh was owing, doubtless, to a natural tendency to 
choose forms not admitting of more than one meaning. 

The form -zawr occurs a few times, as in the above 
preidyawr, and in cadyawr, conflicts (B. An. 82). 

I had proposed to compare -awr with the Teutonic -er. 
Professor Hadley, to whose learning and genius I have often 
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been indebted for aid in these studies, suggests that, as the 
Teutonic -er originally belonged to the stem and became 
a distinctive mark of the plural only by being dropped 
in the singular, so the Welsh -awr probably had a similar 
history, though, on account of the long quantity of the 
latter, indicating as it does a primitive -dr, it would be 
unsafe to assume its identity with the Teutonic -er, that — 
more probably it should be compared with the Latin -aris, 
or with -ar, gen. -dris, as in calcar, laquear, etc. 


XIII. 


In the old Welsh poets, I find a termination of the 
second singular, present indicative, active, which does not 
appear to have been noticed in Zeuss or elsewhere. It is 
usually written -yd, and always rhymes with words which, 
in middle and modern Welsh, end with the dd sound ; 
hence, in old Welsh, it must have been -cd, not -it. Verbs 
with this ending have been translated variously, but by 
no author consistently, and scarcely ever correctly. I think 
the following examples will, after a careful view, oe consid: | 
ered decisive as to its true meaning. 

One of the Urien poems, attributed to Taliesin (B. Tal. 
184), begins thus: , 


Uryen yr echwyd, 
Haelaf dyn bedyd, 
Lliaws a rodyd 

Y dynyon eluyd. 
Mal y kynnullyd 
Yt wesceryd. 
Llawen beird bedyd 
Tra vo dy uuchyd. 


Urien of the plain, 

Most generous of Christians, 
Much dost thou give 

To the men of earth. 

As thou gatherest 

Thou dost scatter. 

Joyful are Christian bards 
While thy life lasts. 


The words dy wuchyd, thy life, in the last line, sie 
that the passage is an address, and that the verbs ending 
in -yd are in the second person. 

Again, in the Book of Taliesin (145): 


A wdost ti peth wyt 
Pan vy th yn kyscwyt ? 
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Ae corff ae eneit 
Ae argel canhwyt ? 
FKilewyd keluyd 
Pyr nam dywedyd ? 
Restore the rhyme of the second couplet by reading 
canheit, sun (modern canaid), then translate: 


Knowest thou what thou art 
When thou art sleeping ? 

A body or a soul 

Or a sun obscured ? 

Skillful minstrel, 

Why dost thou not tell me ? 


The following is from a religious poem in the Book of 


Taliesin (180): 
Ti a nodyd 
A ry-geryd 
O pop karchar 


Thou dost help 
Whom thou lovest 
Out of every prison. 


The Red Book of Hergest contains the dialogue entitled 
Cyvoesi (Ages), between Myrddin and his sister. Gwen- 
ddydd says to Myrddin (231): 


Llallawc, kan am hatebyd, 
e Myrdin uab Moruryn geluyd, 
Truan a chwedyl a dywedyd. 


My twin brother, when thou dost answer me, 
Skillful Myrddin son of Morvryn, 
Woful is the tale which thou dost tell. 


Note that truan a chwedyl is Archaic for truan o chwedyl. 

In a dialogue found in the Black Book of Caermarthen 
(56), where, it should be observed, the dd sound is repre- 
sented by ¢, Ugnach says to Taliesin: 


Y tebic y gur deduit, 
Ba hid ei dy a phan doit ? 


Thou that seemest a prudent man, 
Whither goest thou and whence dost thou come ? 


I submit whether after a comparative study of these 
passages, which together exhibit nine examples of verbs 
ending in -yd, it is possible to avoid the conclusion that 
this termination marks the second person singular, of the 
present indicative active. It corresponds regularly to the 
Cornish -yth, -eth, and the Armoric -ez, which belong to the 
same place. 

There are many other examples of -yd scattered through 
the old Welsh poems, and some poems whose old Welsh 
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origin las been questioned ; but in place of it we also find 
1, as in Irish and in later Welsh. In the unquestioned 
productions of the twelfth and later centuries, I find no 
example of -yd. The proverb Gwell nag nac addaw m 
wneydd — Better a refusal than a promise which thou dost 
not perform,—I regard as old, though it comes to us in 
late orthography (Myv. I. 174). 

We cannot account for -yd by supposing the pronoun @t, 
thou (Irish tw), to have been suffixed, without admitting 
that this is a very old formation, that in fact the ¢ was 
already depressed to d in old Welsh. This, as before 
stated, is proved by the words with which the termination 
rhymes. Thus, in the above extracts it rhymes with deduzt, 
i. e. dedwydd, prudeng, a compound which contains the root 
gwydd, Irish fiadh, indicating a primitive vid; also with 
celuid, i. e. celfydd, skillful, old Welsh celmed (Eutych.) ; 
also with eluyd, later elfydd, world, old Welsh elbid (Juv.) ; 
also with bedyd, modern bedydd, baptism, old Welsh betid 
(Juv.); ete. | 

XIV. 


The Irish -id of the third singular, present indicative 
active, is not used in ‘subjoined” verbs, that is, in verbs 
following certain particles, among which are the negatives 
ni and na, and the verbal ro (Z. 425). This idiom obtains 
also in Welsh. The termination .-tt¢ or -id of the same 
place, as I have elsewhere’ shown (Trans. II. 7), occurs 
often in the old Welsh remains; but I have found it only 
in “absolute” verbs. The fact will be best illustrated by 
examples where the same verb occurs both as absolute and 
as subjoined, in the same passage. The following is from 
Llywarch Hén (Herg. 289): peréid y rycheu, ny phara ae 
goreu, the trenches remain, they who made them remain 
not. Among the ancient proverbs interspersed through the 
alphabetical collection in the Myvyrian, I find the following: 
trengid golud, ni threing molud (III. 177), riches perish, 
glory perishes not; tricid gwr wrth ei barch, ni thrig with 
et gyvarwys (ib.), a man starves on honor, he does not 
starve on bounty; tyvid maban, ni thyv et gadachan (.b.), 
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the child grows, its clout grows not; chwaréid mab noeth, 
ni chwery mab newynawg (ib. 152), a naked youth plays, 
a hungry youth plays not. So again in the Gosymdaith 
(Viaticum) of Llevoed Wynebglawr, a versified collection 


of old Welsh aphorisms (Herg. 307): 


Ny nawt eing llyfyrder rac leith ; 
Enghit glew oe gyfarweith. 


Not usually does cowardice escape destruction ; 
The brave escapes from his conflict. 


The example, guae drut ny chretit, which I quoted in a 
former paper (Trans. II. 7), from the Myvyrian text of the 
Gosymdaith, would, if right, show an exception to the rule. 
Mr. Stokes calls my attention to a different reading in 
the Red Book of Hergest, which, I have no doubt, is the 
correct one: gwae drut ny gret it, wo® to the presumptuous 
one that does not believe in Thee. 

I do not recognize an exception in the nyt echwenit elot 
kelwyd of the Gosymdaith (Herg. 305). I know of no 
verb that will explain echwenit unless it be achwanegu, to 
increase. The true reading, I think, is nyt echwenic clot 
kelwyd, falsehood does not advance fame. The umlants 
here postulated are regular. There is a similar example 
in the Black Book (5), ny dichuenic but pedi, begging does 
not promote gain. Here we have a compound dychwanegu. 


XV. 


Dr, Davies and other Welsh grammarians very properly 
give -a as a frequent termination of the third singular, 
present and future indicative, active: compare the Irish 
-a of the subjoined indicative. Zeuss or his editor seems 
to consider this -a, in middle Welsh examples, as a part 
of the stem, as if all the verbs thus ending were derivative 
verbs in -dw (old Welsh agu, modern -auv, denominative 
and causative), which preserve the a in conjugation. 

{t is certain that in middle as well as in modern Welsh -a 
is often used as a termination; and in derivative verbs in 
-u it is accordingly often added to the a of the stem, giving 
-ia, or -aha, or -hda. Thus, in an early-middle translation of 
Geoffrey’s Prophecy of Merlin (Myv. Il. 261-7), arwydocda, 
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‘“‘significat,” adurnocda, “ adornabit,” atnewydaha, “ renov- 
abit,’’ grymhda, “ vigebit,” etc. In modern Welsh, -da has 
become -¢; and in consequence of this synaeresis the accent 
is thrown on the last syllable. 

Examples abound also in verbs other than those in -du: 

gthus (ib.), doluria, “ dolebit,” from doluriaw; palla, “ peri- 
bit,”’ from pallu; eheta, *“ convolabit,’’ from ehetec; cerda, 
‘“‘ procedet,” from cerdet; etc. 

The following examples, among others, appear in the 
oldest copy of the Laws: guada (86), denies, from guadu 
Cb.); alla (162), fails; gnda (114), does; trukarhda CII. 
4), has compassion. 

The following are from one of the poems of Cynddelw 
(Myv. I. 250-1): puylla, considers, treidia, penetrates, brys 
sya, hastens, atveilya, decays. The 7 or y before -a in the 
three last examples is foreign to verbs in -du, that is to say, 
there are no verbs in -idu. The infinitives are, pwyllaw, 
treiddiaw, brysiaw, and adfeilaw. 

In the old Welsh poems, as they come to us, -a as a termi- 
nation is infrequent but not unknown; thus in Llywarch 
Hén (Herg. 287, bis), yd da, goes. We cannot here regard 
the first a as the verbal particle, for it is not used after 
the particle yd. 

XVI. 

In modern Welsh, the present subjunctive (and optative) 
terminations are -of, -ot or -ych, -0, -om,-och, -ont. I think 
it may be shown that the o in these terminations represents 
an old Welsh oz. In the earliest Welsh MSS., instead of o 
we often find oe and wy and sometimes even oy, all of 
which point to an earlier 01; compare loznou, gl. “ frutices,”’ 
later, llwynau, gloiu, gl. “liquidum,” later, gloyw and gloew, 
etc. 

The first singular -wyf for -of is not yet obsolete; in 
middle Welsh it was the usual form. The Venedotian Laws 
furnish one example of -oef in a talloef (120), ‘ quod reddam.’ 

The anomalous -ych of the second singular prevails in 
middle Welsh; it is found in one old Welsh gloss, anbdtie 
guell, “ an later, henpych gwell and henffych gwell, ‘ mayst 
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thou fare better.’ This is undoubtedly a pronominal ending 
equivalent to -yth. The latter occurs once in the place of 
~ych in the Book of Taliesin (116): ry-prynhom ni an llocyth 
tydi vab Meir, may we gain thy protection (lit. ‘that thou 
protect us’) O son of Mary. I find a comparatively recent 
example in Huw Liwyd of Cynfal (Cymru Fu. 352), who, 
speaks of conscience as one sac a ofnith moi gefnu, whose 
desertion thou wilt not fear. Inthe Laws, ych law occurs for 
yth law, ‘to thy hand’ CII. 280, bis). So also in Armoric 
we find ec’h for the more usual ez, as in ec’h euz, ‘ tibi est.’ 

The other second singular form, -ot, seems to be modern 
so far as it appears in books; but it probably came down in 
some spoken dialect from an old Welsh -oz; in fact the form 
-wyt also occurs (Z. 512). 

In the early poets the third singular often has -wy instead 
of -o, e. g. guledichuy, dominetur (Caerm. 26), cothvy, 1. e. 
coddwy, laedat (ib. 39), digonwy, faciat (B. Tal. 121), carwy, 
amet (Gwalchmai, Myv. I. 198), rodwy, det (ib. 202), syllwy, 
videat, catwy, servet (Cynddelw, ib. 217). The Black Book 
(22) has one example of -oe, in creddoe, credat. 

For the first plural -om we find -wym in bwym, simus (B. 
Tal. 181). 

For the second plural -och I have observed no other form. 
From analogy, however, we may suppose this to represent an 
old Welsh -ozch. 

In the oldest copy of the Laws the third plural -oent 
is quite as common as -ont: thus kafoent, acquirant (10), 
menoent, velint (22), ranoent, dividant (84), ewoent, bibant 
(106), deuedoent, dicant (152), kemerhoent, capiant (260), 
etc. Codex E of the Laws has examples of -oynt: thus 
deloynt, veniant, and elhoynt, eant (1. 192). In the Book 
of Taliesin -wynt is frequent: thus prynwynt, assequantur 
(109), ymgetwynt, caveant (128), atchwelwynt, revertantur, 
ceisswynt, quaerant (129), etc. 

lt will hardly be questioned that the old Welsh forms in 
oi, thus clearly indicated, were primitive optative forms. 


XVII. 
I think, however, that the present subjunctive in o had one 
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other source, or rather that there were certain old forms in 
au (aw), also optative in origin perhaps, but used as future 
indicative, which by the regular change of aw to o early be- 
came indistinguishable from the subjunctive forms in o (from 
ot), and were lost in them. 

I begin with the third plural -aunt revealed in the cutn-— 
haunt, ‘‘deflebit,”’ (scil. “genus hoc’’) of the Juvencus glos- 
ses (Beitr. IV. 404). I find this termination preserved ina _ 
few instances. Thus in the Book of Taliesin (124): 


Gwacthyl gwyr hyt Gaer Weir gwasgarawt Allmyn; 
Gwnahawnt goruoled gwedy gwehyn. 


‘The wrath of men as far as Caer Weir will scatter the Allmyn; they will 
make rejoicing after exhaustion.’ 


Again (ib. 212-3) pebyllyaunt ar Tren a Tharanhon, they 
will encamp on the Tren and the Taranhon; gwerin byt yn 
wir bydawnt lawen, the populace of the earth truly will be 
happy; ‘ete. 

As -aunt passed into -ont its cndicaliees use did not at once 
cease; thus we find in the Black Book (27): 


Gwitil a Brithon a Romani 
A vvnahont dyhet a divysci. 


Gwyddyl and Britons and Romans 
Will create discord and confusion. 


A third singular -au can also be fully established. Thus in 
the Book of Taliesin (150): 


Ac Owein Mon Maelgynig deuawt 
A wnaw Peithwyr gorweidawc. 


And Owein of Mona, of Malgonian custom, 
Will lay the Picts prostrate. 


. Here gwnaw is for gwndaw, just as gwnant is for gwndant. 


In a versified collection of proverbs in the Black Book (6) 
is the following: nid ehalath as traetha ny chaffaw ae hamhevo, 
he who does not relate a thing too amply will not find those 
that will contradict him. 

Meilyr ab Gwalchmai, who composed religious poems late 
in the twelfth and early in the thirteenth century, has the fol- 
lowing (Myv. I. 332): 


Ar Duw adef y nef uy llef Ilwyprawd 
Yny edrinaw ury rac y Drindawd 
Y erchi ym ri rwyf, 


Toward God’s abode, toward Heaven my cry will proceed, 
Until it ascend on high before the ies 
To ask my sovereign King, 


16 EE. Evans. 


This example, however, is not in itself decisive as to the 
mood, since yny may be followed by either the indicative or 
the subjunctive. 

In Codex B of Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur (Myv. IT. 305) is 
the following: a pwy bynac a damweinaw idaw yr ageu honno 

. , and to whomever that death shall happen. ... 

In a reputed prophecy of Heinin Fardd addressed to Mael- 
gwn Gwynedd (Myv. I. 553), the language of which, how- 
ever, is middle Welsh, is the following line: mi anfonaf wledd 
or sygnedd ir neb ai haeddaw, I will send a feast from the con- 
stellations to any one who shall deserve it. 

As -aw passed into -o its indicative use did not at once 
cease. Thus ina poem on the Day of Judgment, in the Book 


of Taliesin (121): 
Pryt pan dyffo 
Ef ae gwahano. 


When He shall come 
He will separ: te them. 


In the predictive poem entitled Daronwy (ib. 148): 


Dydeuho kynrein 
O amtir Rufein. 


There will come chieftans 
From the vicinage of Rome. 


After certain connectives, such as pan, when, wed, after, 
yny, when or until, and in relative clauses, the present sub- 
junctive in o is used to supply the place of a future indicative, 
sometimes of a future-perfect. How far this use is originally 
due to aw forms, or how far it belonged to the oz forms, I will 
not undertake to say. 

X VIII. 

To the future in au also belongs the third singular -awt, of 
which we have already seen two examples, gwasgarawt and 
llwyprawd, in the extracts of the last article. This, instead 
of passing into -of or -od, was dropped; thus biawt, erit 
(Herg. 228), and bydhawt, erit (B. Tal. 213), became bi and 
bydd. Mr. Silvan Evans was the first to point out this future 
ending (Skene, II. 424). It is not “-awd, -awdd,’’ however, 
but -awt, -awd, as we may see wherever it is a rhyming syl- 
lable, as in the above dlwyprawd. In the old Welsh poetry 
it occurs often. It also occurs a few times in early-middle 
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productions. Thus in Codex B. of Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur 
the clause “et Gallicanos possidebit saltus,” of Geoffrey’s 
original, is rendered a gwladoed Freine a uedhawt (Myv. II. 
262). Ihave not found this termination used otherwise than 
as future indicative. The Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen 
‘((Mab. II. 201, 202) contains three examples: bydhawt, it 
will be, methawd, it will fail, ymchoelawd, it will turn. Ebet 
regards the two last as used optatively (Z. 1097). Lady 
Charlotte Guest, adopting the sense naturally suggested by 
the context, translates them as future indicative. 


XIX. 


The common middle-Welsh conjugation of the perfect act- 
ive indicative is -ets, -eist, -awd(d), -asom, -asawch, -asant. 
The third singular, however, had besides -awd(d), the end- 
ings -wys, -a8, -es and -s. To these I must add -essit, -yssit, 
-sit, of which there are evident examples in the early poetry, 
though they have generally been confounded by translators 
with the similar terminations of the pluperfect passive imper- 
sonal. 

The Gododin (B. An. 71), in recounting the deeds of one 
of its heroes, says: seinnyessyt e gledyf ym penn mameu— 
his sword resounded in the head of mothers (that is, he 
killed the sons). | 

The following is from a religious poem in the Book of 
Taliesin (181): 

Prif teyrnas a duc Ionas o perued kyt; 
Kiwdawt Niniuen bu gwr llawen pregethyssit. 


The Chief of Sovereignty brought Jonah from the belly of the whale; 
To the city of Nineveh it was a joyful man that preached. 


Kiwdawt is Latin civitat-, kyt is Latin cetus. 

The translators in Skene recognize the perfect active in the 
above examples. Why not also in the following? Kewssit 
da nyr gaho drwe (B. Tal. 148), he has found good who does 
not find evil. This aphorism, in a later form, appears in the 
Myvyrian collection (Ill. 150): cavas dda ni chavas ddrwg, 
he has found good who has not found evil. 

The next is from Cynddelw (Myv. I. 224): 


Llary Eionyawn lluchdawn llochessid 
Veirtyon — vab kynon clod venwyd. | 


18 FE. Evans. 


Gentle Einnyawn, lavish of gifts, protected 
The bards — the son of Cynon, the glory of wit. 


The next is from Meilyr ab Gwalchmai (Myv. I. 324): 


Delyessid Yeuan yeuange deduyt 
Diheu uab Duu nef yn dufyr echuyt. 


John, the voung, the wise, held 
The true Son of God in the water of the plain. 


From the same (ib.): prynessid mab Duu mad gerennhyt, 
the Son of God purchased a blessed friendship. 

In Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur (Myv. II. 249) there is an 
example of -assit: ar gwenwyn hwnnw trwy lawer o amser ae 
llygrassyd, and that poison [the Pelagian heresy] for a long 
time corrupted them. Geoffrey’s original here has the plu- 
perfect: ‘* cujus venenum ipsos multis diebus affecerat.”” But 
the translation in the Brut is free. The rest of the above 
examples, either on the face of them or in view of the con- 
nections in which they occur, are decisive and indicate the 
perfect. 

May we not compare here the -sit of Latin perfects in si? 


XX. 


The Welsh perfect passive forms in -aé and -et are doubtless 
perfect participles which passed into finite verbs by the habit- 
ual omission of the auxiliary,—the place of the participle 
being in the meantime supplied by the verbal adjective in 
-etic, with which Ebel compares Latin dediticius, facticius, 
_suppositicius, etc. These changes must have taken place at a 
very early period; yet I find a few middle-Welsh examples 
where the participle, in composition with the auxiliary oedd, 
was, retains its proper meaning. I am not aware that they 
have been pointed out. 

The following are from Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur: keyssyaw 
y wlat ry-vanagadoed udunt (Myv. II. 103), to seek the coun- 
try which had been mentioned to them; pym meyb hagen a 
anadoed ydaw (ib. 160), there had been born to him, how- 
ever, five sons; @ megys y dyscadoed ydaw, brywaw y pryvet a 
oruc (ib. 170), and as it had been taught him, he bruised the 
insects; megys yd archadoed (ib. 286), as it had been com- 
manded. 
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The following is a stanza of uncertain authorship, printed 
among the early-middle poems in the Myvyrian (1. 254): 


Eurwas kyn Ilcas, yn llyssoet enwawe 
Mygedawc magadoet 
O bob da defnytadoet ; 
O bob defnyt deifnyawe oet. 


The illustrious youth, before he perished, had been bred in famous and grand 
courts. Of every good was he composed; in every matter he was skilled. 


The verbs here to be noticed are managad-oedd, ganad-oedd, 
dyscad-oedd, archad-oedd, magad-cedd, defnyddad-oedd. They 
are not imperfects, as the similar combinations in Armoric 
are, e. g. oa caret, was loved, but pluperfects, like the Latin 
‘ amatus erat.’ 


~N 
IIl.— Words derived from Indian Languages of North America. 
By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 


When two individuals or companies, each ignorant of the 
other’s language, are brought together and seek to maintain 
intercourse, an artificial dialect is likely to be formed as their 
medium of communication. Something like elective affinity 
takes place among the elements of speech. Words and forma- 
tives enter into new combinations and crystalize in new 
shapes. Each language borrows from the other what it can 
most readily assimilate to itself. One contributes a primary 
verb, to which the other gives an adverbial prefix, or imparts 
causative or intensive expression. ‘One supplies the greater 
number of words, the other more largely influences gram- 
matical construction. Aspirates, sibilants, gutturals, or com- 
binations of consonants, which present difficulties to speakers 
of either language, are eliminated from the new. Of such arti- 
ficial dialects, the “‘ pigeon-English’’ of China, the * talkee- 
talkee ” of the negroes of Surinam, and the “ Chinook jargon” 
or trade language of Oregon, are familiar examples. The last, 
founded on the Chinook, borrows largely from English and 
French, with some contributions from the Spanish ; but words 
of European origin have received such modifications of sound, 
accent, and meaning, that their identity is nearly lost, For 
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instance, oluman, in this jargon, means ‘father.’ Its ety- 
mological relations are not apparent until we learn that the 
Chinook alphabet has no d, and that oluman comes as near as 
Chinook organs of speech permit to the English ‘old man.’ 
Why Sostun stands for ‘ American’ is plain enough, but how 
Pasaiuks came to signify * Frenchmen’ would not be so clear, 
without the knowledge that English or French r is impossible 
to a Chinook, who must substitute for it either / or s, and so 
makes of ‘ Paris,’ Pasat; to which giving the animate-plural 
termination, he has Pasat-uks, ‘ Parisians.’ Hakatshum is a 
milder form of * handkerchief,’ and lawté ‘ old woman’ is not 
so far as it appears to the eye to be, from the French ‘la 
vieille.’ 

In the Negro-English of Surinam, English and Dutch words, 
‘pared of inflections and softened by vowel terminations,” 
assume African forms. ‘* Because’ becomes bikasz ;-‘ the other 
one’ is lar'rawan; to ‘ fall down’ is fadom’: hépo means ‘ to 
rise’ (literally, ‘to up’), and Adépo bakka stands in the Creole 
New Testament for ‘ resurrection’; ‘ to undress’ is péeloe krést 
(to pull clothes). 

Lescarbot (Jiist. de la Nouv. France, 1612, p. 694) says that 
the Souriquois of Nova Scotia had “a particular language 
which was known only to themselves,” but “ to accommodate 
themselves to us, they speak to us in a language with which 
we are more familiar, wherein there 18 much Basque mingled.” 
Twenty years later, the missionary (Paul Le Jeune) wrote 
from Canada to his superiors, that the French at Montreal 
conversed with the Indians in a jargon (un certain baragouin) 
that was neither Indian nor French: but which the French- | 
men who spoke it supposed to be Indian, and the Indians 
believed to be good French. 

Through the medium of some such jargon many words 
have been transferred from the aboriginal languages of 
America to ours. Nearly all these words have undergone 
some change of form or have received new meanings, and few 
would now be recognized by Indians speaking the dialects 
from which they were originally derived. 

Take for example the word wigwam, adopted by the Eng- 
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lish as the name of an Indian lodge or cabin. To the Indian 
this word denoted the dwelling-place of others. When he 
spoke of his own lodge, he said nék ‘ my dwelling place’, ‘ my 
home’; the lodge of the person to whom he spoke was kék 
‘thy home’; that of a third person, wék, and with the plural, 
possessive suffix, wekuoom or wekuwom ‘ their home,’ literally 
‘their co-dwelling-place.’ The initial , k, and w_ stand, 
respectively, for the pronouns of the first, second, and third 
persons; and the final & of nék and wék is a grammatical 
formative. This being understood, the likeness of wigwam to 
the Greek oixoc is less noteworthy than to some philologists 
it has seemed to be. 

Totem, a word of northern-Algonkin origin, appears likely 
to be adopted — with its derivatives, totemze and totemism,— 
not only into the English but into the universal language of 
scholars. It is already used, and with an enlarged denotation, 
by German and French as well as British writers, and finds 
special favor with the comparative mythologists. _ In the last 
volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia a writer alludes to the 
‘totems’ of Australian tribes, South Pacific islanders, and. 
peoples of Central Asia, and suggests that “‘many of the 
mythical traditions of ancient Greece admit of a reasonable 
meaning, if we suppose that there were anciently in Greece 
tribes with totems — bull, bear, and lion tribes, snake, ant, and 
dragon tribes.”” This as it may be. Just now we have only 
to do with the word itself and its etymology. It was, I be- 
lieve, first brought to the notice of English readers by the 
Indian interpreter and trader, John Long, in his ‘“ Voyages 
and Travels,”’ published in 1791. In his account of the Chip- 
peways, he says that “‘ one part of their religious superstition 
consists in each of them having his totam or favorite spirit, 
which he believes watches over him. This totam they conceive 
assumes the shape of some beast or other, and therefore they 
never kill, hunt, or eat the animal whose form they think 
this totam bears.” Long coined the word “ totamism.”’ 
Dr. Schoolcraft, who gave currency to the forms “totem ” 
and ‘‘totemic” says (in the first volume of “ Collections 
respecting the Indian Tribes,” p. 420), that totem is “a 
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derivative from dodaim, a town or village:’" to which there 
is only this objection, that no such word as “ dodaim,”’ meaning 
‘town or village,” is found in the Chippeway or any other 
Algonkin language. Gen. Cass, in a well-known article in 
the North American Review (vol. xxii., p. 63), explained this 
name as denoting “the representation of the animal from 
which the tribe is named. . . The figure of this sacred animal 
is the Totem, which every individual of the tribe affixes, when- 
ever his mark 1s necessary, or wherever he wishes to leave a 
memorial of himself. This beloved symbol adheres to him in 
death, and is painted upon the post which marks his grave.” 
The Indian totem is neither a “ favorite spirit,’’nor merely ‘ the 
representation’ of an animal. It may be better defined as the 
animal, vegetable, or other object, real or imaginary, whose 
name or symbol distinguishes one family (gens) from others of 
the same tribe or nation, and which to that family is usually an 
object of superstitious regard. The name of the totem becomes 
a family name, and its representation may be regarded as the 
ancestral coatof arms. “ It differs not from our institution of 
surnames’ —says John Tanner (or his editor, Dr. James, )— 
‘‘ except that the obligations of friendship and hospitality, and 
the restraint upon intermarriage, which it imposes are more 
scrupulously regarded.’”? Though unquestionably of Algon- 
kin origin, totem is not an Indian word. It comes from a 
root signifying ‘to have, to possess,’ and in the passive, ‘ to 
belong to.’ In the Massachusetts dialect, as written by Eliot, 
this root appears in the primary verb oft-au ‘he has,’ the 
verbal ohtodnk ‘a having,’ a possession, ohteuk ‘a field’ (ap- 
propriated, or in cultivation), wut-ohtu ‘his belonging,’ used 
by Eliot for ‘“‘an inhabitant of” or ‘belonging to” a tribe, 
family, or village, and wut-ohtim-oin that to which a person or 
place belongs, the village, family, or tribe he ts of. The pre- 
fix oo, before a vowel oot or wut, represents the pronoun of 
the third person. The ’m, after the root, is posscssive. Totem 


1So, the Abbé Domenech, Voyage Pittoresque dans les Grands Déserts du Nouv 
Monde (Paris, 1862), p. 303: “ Le mot totem est derivé d’un terme générique des 
langues indiennes du Nord qui veut dire ville ou vil'age,”’ etc. 

2 Tanncr’s Narrative, p. 213. 
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is a contraction of wuTOHTIMein, or rather of the Chippeway 
equivalent of the verb wutotemMu. The initial ¢ belongs to the 
prefix, not to the root. In the Chippeway, Baraga gives 

‘< odaiim, his property,” inanimate. 

*‘ oddian, his dog”’ [literally, his animate property]. 

“‘ odéna, village, town, city” [literally, his belonging]. 

‘“‘nind odem, my Indian family-mark ;” 

‘¢ od odem an, his family mark,”—which corresponds to the 

Mass. wut ohtim oin (Eliot). 

“‘ odé [Mass. wuttah] his heart,” is probably from the same 

root. 

This word appears curiously disguised in Lescarbot’s His- 
toire de la Nouv. France (ed. 1612, p. 683). The Souriquois 
(Micmacs), he says; call the devil by the name aoutem; and 
their soothsayers and diviners, aoutmoins. Membertou, a 
Souriquois sachem, himself one of these aoutmoins, used to 
wear about his neck the badge of his profession, ‘a three- 
cornered purse, covered with embroidery, in which he kept I 
know not-what, of the size of a walnut, which he said was his 
demon, called Aoutem.”’ Father Biard, in the Relation of 
1611, mentioned these autmoins of 1 Acadie, “ qui sont commes 
leurs prestres.”” With the prenominal prefix, wut, Micm. oot, 
aoutem becomes ootaoutem, and autmoin is ootaoutmoin, the 
Mass. wutohtimoin. What Lescarbot mistook for Membertou’s 
‘¢ demon” was doubtless his totem and “ great medicine.”’ 


The names which the English and Dutch gave to the bead- 
work and shell-money of the Indians,—wampum, peag, zee- 
wand or seawan, etc.,—were all of Algonkin derivation, yet 
none of them was used by the Indians in their own language 
in the sense in which it was understood by the colonists. 
Shell-beads were of two colors, wompi ‘ white,’ and suckz 
‘ dark-colored, blackish or violet.’ The white were the more 
common, and about half the value of the dark. When used 
as money, beads were usually strung, and the strings were 
measured by hand-breadths or fathoms: but sometimes they 


‘passed from hand to hand unstrung, by count. White beads 


were called, collectively, wompam, or wompanne, ‘the white.’ 
Ompeag was a generic suffix to denote a ‘string’ of shell- 
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money, ‘strung beads.” Wompompeag was ‘ a white string’ 
or ‘fathom of White; suckompeag ‘a blackish string’ or 
‘fathom of black.’ Unstrung beads were said to be seahwhoiin 
‘loose,’ ‘scattered.’ The English gave the names of white 
(wompam) and of strung white beads (wompompeag), indis- 
criminately, to al/ shell money; the Dutch called it all ‘ un- 
strung’ (seahwhoiin), zeewand. Peag is not found as an in- 
dependent word in any Indian language. 


For Indian corn and its preparations we have a group of 
adopted names, all mutilated or corrupt. Maize is supposed 
to be a Haytian word, and its meaning is unknown. It was 
variously written, by the discoverers of America and their 
chroniclers, mahiz, mais, mays, maisi, etc. 

Min, minne, was the Algonkin generic name of small fruit 
of every description — berry, nut, or grain. It was seldom, 
if ever used as an independent word, but enters into the com- 
position of a great number of specific names. Hominy is a 
form of minne, with an emphasizing aspirate — h’minne — to 
denote the grain, par excellence, i. e. maize; but in Virginia 
and New England this name was restricted by the English to 
one and the most common preparation of maize. In Nor- 
wood’s “ Voyage to Virginia,” 1649, homini is described as 
“ the corn of that country, beat, and boiled to mush.” Josse- 
lyn, in “New England’s Rarities” (p. 53), says, that after 
the first flour had been sifted from the pounded corn, “ the 
remainder they call homminey ; which they boil upon a gentle 
fire till it be like a hasty pudden.”’ 

Succotash is a corruption of the Indian musikquatash 
m’sickquatash, R W.; Abn. mesikwtar, green corn in the 
ear, ‘boiled whole’; but it now stands for “‘ green maize and 
beans boiled together.” 

Samp, — nasamp of Wood’s Vocabulary (1634) and Narr. 
nasaump,— means ‘softened by water.’ Wood translates it 
by “ pottage;”’ Roger Williams, by “a kind of meal pottage, 
unparched.”” The name, however, belonged to every kind of 
‘spoon meat,’ boudllon, or porridge, and not exclusively to 
that which was made from corn. 

Strachey gives asapan’ for the Virginian name of “a hasty 
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pudding,” and Rasles has ntsa"ba'n’ “ sagamité ’’; both equiva- 
lent to the Narraganset nasaump. Hence the Dutch sapaen 
and suppawn. Van der Donck, in a “ Description of New 
Netherland” (1656), says that the ‘ pap or mush which in 
the New Netherlands is called supaen”’ is “‘the common food 
of the Indians,’’ and Campanius (1702) describes the “ sap- 
paur’’ of the Indians of New Sweden. 

Pone, a name given, in the middle and Southern States, to 
bread made .from corn meal, comes from the participle of a 
verb meaning ‘ to bake’ or ‘roast ;’ in Massachusetts, appwun, 
apwoun, ‘ baked ;? Abnaki, aban ‘bread.’ Capt. John Smith 
gives pon’ap, Strachey appoans, as the Virginian name for 
bread: White (1634) and Norwood (1649) write it in the 
modern form, pone. This name has not been generally 
adopted in New England. 


The generic minne, min, enters into the composition of the 
Virginian name putchamin (J. Smith) or pessemmin (Strachey), 
—now, persimmon. Persimenas are mentioned with * other 
dainty fruits,” in the ‘‘ Description of New Albion,” 1648. 
Strachey calls them “a reasonahkly pleasant fruit,” when fully 
ripe. -Assiminier is the form given by the French of Canada 
and Louisiana to the Algonkin name of the papaw, hence, 
Adanson’s genus Aszmina; but the French missionaries in 
Illinois, who first described the fruit, wrote, more accurately, 
racemina® and rassi-mina,—the prefix (Ill. rasst) meaning 
‘“‘ divided lengthwise in equal parts.” 

The common hickory-nut was called pdécan, a general name 
for all hard-shell nuts, meaning ‘ that which is cracked with 
an instrument’—by a stone or hammer. Strachey’s Vir- 
ginian vocabulary has “ paukauns”’ for “ walnuts.’ Baraga, 
for the Chippeway, “ pagdn, pl. pagdnag, nuts, walnuts, hazel- 
nuts.”” At the west and south, this name, as pacanes* and 
modern “ pekan ” and “ pekan nut,” has been appropriated 
to a single species, the fruit of the Carya oliveformis. 

The thin-shelled nut of the shag-bark hickory (Carya alba) 
was distinguished by northern Algonkins as one ‘ to be cracked 


8 Father Marest’s letter from the Illinois, 1712, in Kip’s Jesuit Missions, 198. 
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with the teeth’ (Abn. s’*kmskaddmenne). Descendants of the 
Dutch settlers in and near New York still call this nut Cus- 
katominy, Cruskatominy, or as Michaux writes it, “ Kisky 
Thomas’’ nut (N. A. Sylva, i. 128). 


Hickory is from the Virginian powcohicora (Strachey) paw- 


cohiccora, J. Smith), the name neither of the tree nor the nut, 
but of “a kind of milk or oily liquor” pressed from the 
pounded kernels.‘ “ Pokickory *’ is named in a list of Vir- 
ginian trees, in 1658, and this was finally shortened to 
‘“* hickory.” 


The rude sled on which Indians move their goods from place 
to place, bring home their furs or game, and drag their wood, 
is called by the Chippeways oddban or odabanak, literally 
‘something drawn’; by the Abnakis, wda"ba’gen ‘ instrument 
for drawing,’ ‘ or that on which something is drawn.’ From 
this (or its equivalent in northern Algonkin dialects) come 
two dissimilar provincial names,—the Canadian TYarbogin, 
sometimes called tarbognay, which Hind (Exploration of 
Labrador, i. 280) describes as ‘a little sledge upon which 
people in winter amuse themselves by descending hills covered 
with snow,” and the Pung of New England, a one-horse sleigh, 
usually of rude construction. The transition from wda"ba’gan 
to “‘ tarbogin ”’ is easy enough, but the reduction to “ pung”’ 
may require explanation. A hundred years ago, a one-horse 
sleigh— whether “jumper” or ‘ cutter’’— was called in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut a “dom Pung,’’—written 
and pronounced as if the syllables were independent words. 
A writer in Dennie’s “ Farmer’s Museum,” in 1798, intro- 
duces the name, in a description of Roxbury, Mass., as 


— “that famed town which sends to Boston mart 
The gliding Zom Pung and the rattling cart.” 


In course of time the prenomen was dropped and “ pung”’ 
is all that remains of wda"ba"gan.' 


4 « Pokahichory ....is walnuts beaten small, then washed from the shells with 
a quantity of water, which makes a kind of milke.”—Strachey’s Hist. of Travaile 
into Virginia, pp. 99, 100. 

5 Coopcr, in a note to The Pioneers (ch. i.), gives “ pung or tow-pung,” as the 
common American name of a one-horsc sleigh. 
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Tomahawk is corrupted from the Indian name for a hatchet, 
or axe. The first definition in Webster’s dictionary, ‘a 
wooden club two feet or more in length, terminating in a 
heavy knob,” belongs to the (Chip.) pakamdgan or “ pug- 
gamuggan,”’ a war-club, literally, ‘ striking instrument ’— the 
“‘casse téte”’ of French writers,—and not to the tomahawk, 
which, as its name denotes, was always a ‘ cutting instrument.’ 
Capt. Church in his accouut of Philips’s War speaks of the 
Indian “ Zomhog or wooden cutlash,”’ — but the name éwmhege 
or tomhegan, which was corrupted to “ tomhog,” “ tommy- 
hawk,” and “ tomahawk,” was generally given to iron hatch- 
ets of European manufacture. It is of eastern Algonkin 
origin. 

Papoose is defined by Webster as ‘‘ the Indian name of a 
child.”” Dr. Bartlett, on the authority of Roger Williams, 
gives its meaning, “ among the native Indians of New England, 
a babe, or young child,” adding, that it is “applied by the 
whites to Indian infants in general.”” This is unquestionably 
correct, and Prof. De Vere (Americanisms, p. 26) was misled 
by the alleged “discovery that there is no such word in any 
Algonkin dialect, and that pappoose is nothing more than an 
imperfect effort to pronounce the English word habies.”’ 

Roger Williams’s Key has: “ Papods, a child; nippdpoos, 
my child ;”’ Stiles’s: Pequot vocabulary ( MS.) “‘ pouppous, an 
infant new-born ;”? Wood’s ‘“‘ Nomenclator”’ (in New Exg- 
land’s Prospect, 1634), “ pappouse, a child,” and ‘ pesissu, a 
little man.”’ The latter indicates the etymology. ’papoos 
means ‘my very-little one,’ ‘my tiny one.’ The root means 
‘small:’ Mass. pe-u ‘it is small:’ diminutive, peasin ‘it is 
very small ;’ intensive, pdpeas-in ; and with animate subject, 
papeas-isu and papeississu (Eliot) ‘he is very small.’ Eliot 
has pezsses for ‘infant,’ ‘child:’ with intensive reduplication 
this becomes papeisses, corrupted to “ pappoose.” With pe- 
tssissu corresponds the Abnaki piwsessi ‘he is small,’ which 
with the reduplication is paptwsesst. The word does not ap- 
pear to have been generally used by the Algonkins of the 
northwest though the root is found in every dialect; e. g. in 
Chip. iwi ‘ small,’ as a prefix; biwisse ‘in small pieces’ (as 
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for example, crumbs of bread), by reduplication, babiwisse ; 
babe’nag ‘a little more ;? babiwigi ‘he has small limbs,’ dabé- 
wiside ‘he has small feet,’ etc. (Baraga). 

Canticoy, though not found in Webster’s dictionary, was 
once a common word in New York and New Jersey, and “ is 
still used,” as Dr. Bartlett notes, ‘ by aged people, to denote 
a social gathering or dancing assembly.” It is from the Al- 
gonkin, meaning, originally, ‘ to dance and sing.’ Strachey, 
in his * Historie of Travaile into Virginia”? (Hakl. Soe. ed., 
p. 61), describes the solemn feasts of the Powhatans, at 
which “ the whole country, men, women, and children, come 
together to their solemnities,” “all to sing and dance about 
it, in a ring, like so many fairies, with rattles and shouts,’— 
“all singing very timeable.” In his * Dictionarie of the In- 
dian Language,” he gives: 

“ Kantokan, to dance. 
vantikantie, [to] dance and sing.” 
Denton, in his Description of New York (1670), quoted by 
Dr. Bartlott, montions the Indian “ canticus, or dancing 
malchos;” and the author of the Broad Advice (Breeden 
Rtudt), In 1649, tells how an Indian, after ‘ having received 
aw horrible wound,” asked permission to “ kinle-kaeye,— being 
& dance porformod by them as a religious rite,” &c. Roger 
WII Ilium (Aey, p. 172) writes the name of “ the chiefest idol 
Ol all, for sport and gaimo,” Aittetckauick, where many thou- 
winiln, inom and womon meot, fand) where he that goes in 
dineoth tno tho sight of all the rest.” Campanius, in his 
triumlation of Luther's Catechism into the language of New 
Awodon (Stookholim, [606), made a curious mistake. Misled 
hy the (hot that tho Aduehadé was sometimes practised as a 
rosllyloiue Goromony, ho omployod tho adjective Aintika (“6 chin- 
(ih) Ih tho aonse of * veligious,’ * sacred,” “holy 5° e. g. sae- 
hima chintika ‘priest? Ceotigious sachom), chintekat for 
 Hritlawod bo tu tho fest petition of the Lord’s prayer, and 
chintihe AUneweeeo ws tho namo ot the third person of the Trinity. 


Aton Cho Mraglist colonists of Virginia, a member of the 
pravtiotal Gonneil ae othor government ofticial was popularly 
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designated as a cockarouse. Capt. John Smith (Hist. of Vir- 
ginia, p. 23) says that the tribes subject to Powhatan had each 
“a severall commander, which they call Werowance,— except 
the Chickahamaneans, who are governed by the Priests and 
their Assistants, or their Elders called Caw-cawaassoughes.’’® 
In another place (p. 38) he mentions the “ Caucarouse,” as a 
‘‘ captain :”’ but the etymology of the name, as well as the 
sense in which it was adopted by the English, shows that it 
is better translated by “councillor” than by “captain.” “A 
cockarouse says Beverly (Hist. of Virginia, b. 8, ch. 2), “ is 
one that has the honor to be of the king’s or queen’s council, 
with relation to the affairs of government.” In cawcawwas- 
sough (==cau'cau-as'u) I find the origin — hitherto undetected 
—of the word Caucus and its derivatives. ‘This noun,” 
wrote Mr. Pickering, in 1816, “is used throughout the United 
States as a cant term for those meetings, which are held by 
different political parties, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
candidates for office, or concerting any measure which they 
intend to carry at the subsequent public or town-meetings.”’ 
Gordon (Hist. of the Am. Revolution, vol.i., p. 365) remarks, 
under the date of 1774, that ‘“‘ the word caweuws and its deriva- 
tive caucusing are often used in Boston ;” that “it is not of 
novel invention ”’; for, that ‘‘ more than fifty years ago,” i. e. 
before 1724, ‘“ Mr. Samuel Adams’s father and twenty others, 
one or two from the north end of the town, where all the ship 
business is carried on, used to meet, make a Caucus, and lay 
their plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust 
and power.” From this statement, Mr. Pickering strangely 
enough drew the inference “that these meetings were first 
held in a part of Boston where ‘all the ship business was car- 
ried on’,” and he “ therefore thought it not improbable that 
Caucus might be a corruption of Caulkers, the word ‘ meetings’ 
being understood.”” However numerous and influential the 
Boston ship-caulkers may have been, even in 1724, it is hardly 
probable that -‘ one or two ”’ of them, coming “ from the north 
end” to meet Mr. Adams and nearly twenty others in the 
south part of the town, thereby conferred a name of the club. 


6 Comp. Strachey, Hist. of Travaile into Virginia, p. 62. 
4 
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If the name was so given, how happened all memory of its 
origin to be lost — even to the Adamses — before 1763? In 
that year John Adams, in his Diary, gives an account of “ the 
Caucus-club ”’— not ‘ Caulkers ’— which met “ at certain times 
in the garret of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the Boston regi- 
ment,”’ and which numbered among its members Samuel 
Adams, William Cooper, and other Boston worthies. In the 
same paragraph, Mr. Adams uses “those caucuses,” in the 
plural (J. Adams’ Works, ii. 144). In 1774, Gordon, after “re- 
peated applications to different gentlemen,” could obtain no 
“ satisfactory account of the origin of the name.” A less plau- 
sible conjecture than Mr. Pickering’s was made by a writer 
in the Knickerbocker Magazine, and cited, sub verbo, in the last 
revision of Webster’s Dictionary. According to this writer, 
‘the rope-makers and calkers,”’ after the Boston massacre, so 
called, formed a society, ‘‘ at the meetings of which inflamma- 
tory addresses were delivered,” &c., and “ the tories in deri- 
sion called these assemblies calkers’ meetings, and the term 
was at length corrupted to caucus.” But the ‘ Boston mas- 
sacre”’ occurred in 1770,— and, as has been seen, John Adams, 
who was not a tory, wrote of “‘ caucuses” and a “ caucus club ”’ 
in 1763. 

' The verb from which cawcawwassough, cockarouse, and 
caucus are derived means, primarily, ‘to talk to;’ hence, 
‘to give counsel, to advise, to encourage,’ and ‘to urge, pro- 
mote, incite to action.” Compare, with caucau-dsu, 


Abnaki kakesw-ma", he incites, arouses, encourages. 

Chip. gagdnsoman, “he exhorts, encourages, incites, 
persuades, urges, animates, instigates, counsels, 
pushes him to do something.” (Baraga.) 

gdgisoman, he appeases, pacifies. 
‘ Cawcawwassough ” or caucauasu, the active-intransitive or 
verb-adjective form, was ‘ one who advises, urges, encourages, 
pushes on,’ ‘ a promoter,’ a caucusser. 

What New Englanders managed by a caucus, the Vir- 
ginians preferred to accomplish by a barbecue. The French 
translator of Burnaby’s Travels in America (published in 
1775), thinking some explanation of this Virginian word was 
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equired, informed his readers, by a note, that “ cet amuse- 
ment barbare consiste @ fouetter les porcs jusqu’ a la mort, 
pour en rendre la chair plus delicate :”” but the English author, 
in a third edition, corrects his translator, by stating that “a 
Barbecue is nothing more than a porket killed in the usual 
way, stuffed with spices and rich ingredients, and basted with 
Madeira wine’’! “Tt is esteemed ’— he adds,—“ a very great 
delicacy ; and is, I believe, a costly dish.” 

This word—like “canoe,” “ tobacco,” ‘ hammock,” and 
several others—appears-to have been imported to Virginia 
from the Antilles. Oviedo (Hist. gen., lib. vii., c. 1) men- 
tioned barbacoa as the West Indian name of a scaffolding or 
covered platform for drying maize. In the Relation of De 
Soto’s expedition to Florida, in 1538 (translated by Hakluyt, 
1609), ‘a loft made with canes, which they build to keep 
their maize in, which they call a barbacoa,’’ is describéd as 
‘an house set up in the air upon four stakes, boorded about 
like a chamber, and the floore of it is of cane hurdles.” (Vir- 
ginia richly valued, &c , ch. xi.) 

As early at least as 1665, “ barbicue”’ and “ barbicuing ”’ 
were in use among the English residents of Guiana, to denote 
the Indian method of curing meat or fish, by laying it on a 
hurdle or wooden gridiron supported by four stakes driven 
into the ground, and exposing it to the heat of the sun or the 
smoke of a slow fire. An English writer in 1665, describing | 
the punishment of a criminal who had*attempted to murder 
the Captain-general of Guiana (Lord Willoughby of Parham), 
says: ‘“* His naked carkase was ordered to be dragged from 
the gaol. . . to the pillory at Toorarica, where a Barbicue was 
erected . . . His bowels [were] burnt under the Barbicue;... 
his head to be cut off and his body to be quartered and, when 
dry-barbicued or dry-roasted after the Indian cen ... to 
be put up at the most eminent places of the colony.”” A Dutch 
voyager to Berbice, in 20225 describes this Indian grille, 
writing the name “ berbekot ;” and a similar process of dry- 
curing is still called “ barbacoting ”’ bY the aa and Indians 
of Guiana .’ 


7 See Hillhouse’s Notes on the Indians of Brit. Guiana, reprinted in Journal 
of the R. Geogr. Society (1832), vol. ii., p. 230. 
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Those who are familiar with the pictures of De Bry and 
other early collections of voyages to America, must remember 
the frequently recurring representations of the barbacou,—a 
frame of parallel bars, resting on cross pieces which are sup- 
ported at the ends by upright stakes. Beverly copied from 
De Bry one of these illlustrations of the Indian “ manner of 
roasting and barbecueing,” and evidently supposed this word 
to belong to the language of the Indians of Virginia: ‘ This 
they, and we also from them,” he says, ‘call barbecueing ”’ 
(Hist. of Virginia, ed. 1722, p. 150). But Strachey, though 
he describes the manner of preserving fish and flesh by roast- 
ing it upon hurdles,” or “ broiling it long, on hurdles over the 
fire,”’—-and mentions also the “ high stage” or “ scaffold of 
small spelts, reeds, or dried osiers, covered with mats,.... 
where, on a loft of hurdles, they lay forth their corn and fish 
to dry,’”’—the barbacoa of the Antilles and of Florida,— does 
not give its Indian name, and in his “ Dictionarie” of the 
language has, for ‘drying by fire or otherwise,” tsetewh and 
gaukenates, but not barbicue or any related word. 

‘Barbecue’ is not the only term which the Indian grille 
has contributed to Kuropean languages. The French nouns 
boucan and boucanier, with the corresponding verb boucaner, 
and the English ‘buccan’ and ‘ buccaneer,’ come from the 
Brazilian (Tupinamba) name of the same contrivance for 
curing or dry-roasting meat. Jean de Lery (Voyage fait en 
la Terre du Brésil, Rochelle, 1578, p. 153), describes the 
construction and usc, ty the Tupinambas, of ‘the great 
wooden grilles, called in their language boucan,” which were 
to be seen in every Indian village, garnished with meats and 
fish, and often with large pieces of human flesh—the savages’ 
daintiest fare—drying slowly over fire. The word was already 
naturalized in France in the middle of the 17th century. A 
Jesuit missionary in 1652, says that the Abnakis of Canada 
[and Maine] preserve their meats in the Indian fashion “ c’est 
& dire, qu’ils firent boucanner ou seicher & la fumée,”’ and “ ce 
boucan fut leur unique mets.”” The West Indian “ buccaneer”’ 
was, originally, a hunter of wild cattle, who preserved the flesh 
for his own consumption or for sale, by boucanning. 


IIl.—On the Byzantine Greek Pronunciation of the Tenth 
Century, as illustrated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 

By JAMES HADLEY, 
. PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN YALE COLLEGE.* 


In the second part of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis’s work on 
‘‘ Karly English Pronunciation,” mention is made (pp. 516- 
527) of a document which seems to me of considerable in- 
terest in reference to the history of Greek pronunciation. It 
consists of a few manuscript leaves, written apparently by 
an Anglo-Saxon hand, not far from a thousand years ago. On 
these leaves are given passages from the Greek text of the 
Septuagint, written not in Greek, but in Anglo-Saxon char- 
acters. They are Anglo-Saxon transliterations of the Greek 
Septuagint, in which it seems to have been the object of the 
transliterator to represent, at least approximately, in Anglo- 
Saxon letters the current pronunciation of the Greek words. 
These transliterations were noticed as long ago as 1705, by the 
famous Anglo-Saxon scholar Hickes, in the preface to his ‘* Lin- 
guarum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus” (pp. xi—xiil). 
The codex in which they are found is of a composite and frag- 
mentary character. There is a brief account of it in the sec- 
ond volume of Hickes’s Thesaurus, with a description of its 
contents, given by Humphrey Wanley. Mr. Ellis describes it 
more at length, on the authority of Mr. G. Waring of Oxford. 
He speaks of it as a small quarto volume containing several 
unconnected pieces of great age and value. Thus, in folios 
1-8, we have part of the treatise entitled ‘‘ De Conjugationi- 
bus distinguendis,” by the grammarian Eutychius ; in folios 
10-18, an Anglo-Saxon homily on the finding of the cross by 
St. Helena the mother of the Emperor Constantine ; in folios 
20-22, a Lunar and Paschal Calendar for the years 817-832 ; 
in folio 28, ‘ Pauca de Mensuris et Ponderibus,” a few 
statements on weights 4nd measures ; and in folios 37 to the 
end of the volume, the first book of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. It 


* This paper is printed from the authov’s first draft, without his final revision. 
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is a curious fact that three of these pieces—the Eutychius, 
the Pauca de Mensuris, and the Ovid’s Ars Amatoria—have a 
number of Welsh glosses, renderings of Latin words and 
phrases into the Welsh of that time. Zeuss, who makes 
much use of these in his Grammatica Celtica, refers them to 
the latter part of the eighth or the earlier part of the ninth 
century. He pronounces them the oldest monuments of the 
Welsh language ; and regrets that they are too scanty to show 
us the system of the language as it then was. From similar 
material, but more abundant, he has been able to reconstruct 
the Irish of the ninth century ; for the Welsh, there is no 
sufficient material before the twelfth. This, however, is aside 
from our present subject. The only parts of the manuscript 
which concern us now are folio 19 and folios 24~-386. These 
contain extracts from the Septuagint, with the corresponding 
‘passages from the Itala (or old Italian, ante-Vulgate, version). 
And of these, we may leave out of consideration folios 24-28, 
where the Greek text is given in Greek characters, with many 
inaccuracies, which show that the copyist had but little ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language. There remain then 
folio 19 and folios 28 to 36, in which the Greek text is given 
in Anglo-Saxon characters. Unfortunately this transliterated 
text has never been published as a whole. But Hickes in his 
preface before referred to has given specimens of it, which 
belong to the 1st and 22d chapters of Genesis, the 42d Psalm, 
and ‘the 4th, 5th, and 55th chapters of Isaiah; a few verses 
from each, in all 25 verses. These same specimens are re- 
printed by Ellis, in a corrected form, having been carefully 
collated with the manuscript by Mr. Waring. In our re- 
marks on Greek pronunciation as indicated by the manuscript, 
we are confined of necessity to these 25 verses; but the evi- 
dence they give is probably as distinct on most points as we 
should be able to draw from an examination of the whole 
text. 

But before taking up particular points of Greek pronunci- 
ation, it may be well to notice one or two questions which 
naturally suggest themselves. What is the age of this man- 
uscript? On this point I do not find that Hickes expresses 


- 
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any judgment. Mr. Waring thinks that it was written in the 
last half of the tenth century. This opinion does not seem to 
be founded on the forms of the letters, though these would 
probably give ground for a near guess to one expert in Anglo- 
Saxon diplomacy, but on external or historical reasons. It 
is not likely that an Anglo-Saxon, even of the better edu- 
cated clergy, would have known or cared much about the 
Greek pronunciation of his time, unless his interest had been 
awakened and his information extended by living communica- 
tion with Greek persons. Now Mr. Waring observes that 
Eadgith, an Anglo-Saxon princess, married Otho I. of Ger- 
many in 930, and her son Otho II. married Theophania, a 
Greek princess, in 972. He supposes that “at the court of — 
Otho a constant connection was kept up with the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Greeks, and thus a means was opened for the 
priests of the former to receive some tincture of Hellenic 
letters. We shall therefore hardly be wrong,’ he says, “in 
referring such transcriptions to the latter part of the tenth 
century. Want of opportunity is against an earlier date, and 
the confusion and ruin occasioned by the Danish invasion in 
the early part of the eleventh century, the close connection 
of Canute with Rome, and the subsequent Norman influence 
through Edward the Confessor, render a later date almost im- 
possible.”” To these historical reasonings, which do not seem 
to me very decisive, he adds “the agreement of the Saxon 
homily in the same book with the language of the tenth cen- 
tury ;’ and we may the more readily accept his conclusion, as 
most of the extant Anglo-Saxon manuscripts belong to that 
century. ; 

Is it certain that the scribe intended his transliteration to be 
a phonetic one, that he aimed to represent the sounds rather 
than the letters of the Greek text? On this point there seems 
to be no reasonable question. The single fact that he repre- 
sents oc uniformly by the letter y may be considered decisive; 
no reason can be imagined for this except a desire to indicate 
the pronunciation. Neither the Greek letters themselves, 
nor the @ diphthong which the Romans use for them, could 
suggest a g as the symbol. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that our writer is not uninfluenced by the Roman mode 
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of writing Greek words. Occasional variations from his nor- 
mal method can be traced to this influence. Thus, in general, 
he takes no notice of the rough breathing, which undoubtedly 
was no longer pronounced in his time ; we may presume there- 
fore that in the very few cases (six only out of seventy-nine 
in the verses before us) where he writes it by h, he was affect- 
ed by the ordinary Roman transcription. For a he usually 
writes a simple e (pronounced nearly as our e in they) ; in a few 
instances (eleven only out of eighty-eight), he writes @, as in 
the ordinary Roman transcription. In this case the variation 
was the more excusable, because the writer was probably accus- 
tomed in Latin texts to sound @ exactly as he did e. So as to 
the consonant ¢, which he generally represents by f; if in two 
instances out of fifteen he represents it as the Romans did, 
by ph, he certainly did not think of ph having any sound dif- 
ferent from f. Other variations and inconsistencies might be 
pointed out; but with one remarkable exception, of which we 
shall speak further on, the cases of deviation from the rule 
bear only a very small proportion to those of conformity with it. 
We are thus able to make out in all points what may be called 
the system of the writer, his normal method. We see clearly 
what letters he thought best fitted to represent the several 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants of the Greek. 

We proceed now to examine in detail this system of nota- 
tion, and to point out some conclusions which may be drawn 
from it as to the current pronunciation of Greek in the time 
of the writer. The vowel a he represents, as we should expect, 
by a; « by e; 4 by 7; o and w, by o. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Greek pronunciation of these vowels has al- 
tered since the earliest times, except that the distinction of 
long and short quantity has ceased to be observed. Whether 
the distinction was still observed in the time of our writer 
can hardly be determined. It is true that the Anglo-Saxon 
scribes often mark the long sounds of their own vowels by an 
accentual stroke; but in this practice they were so far from 
uniform, that we can lay no stress on the general omission of 
the stroke in this manuscript. Only four instances of it occur 
in the 25 verses given. In three of these it starids over o, in 
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one over 7; in all the four it coincides with a Greek accent. 
That the Anglo-Saxon vowels a, e, t, o had the same sounds 
with the a, «, « o in ancient and modern Greek is sufficiently 
proved by other evidence, though the confirmation which we 
find here is not unwelcome. The Greek v our writer repre- 
sents by y. He invariably distinguishes it from .: he never 
uses y for 4 and he never uses 7 for v. This is unquestionable 
evidence that the two vowels differed in pronunciation. Had 
« and v sounded alike, as they do in modern Greek utterance, 
our scribe would have confounded them in writing, as he con- 
founds « and as, as he confounds v anda. Now, without refer- 
ence to this manuscript, there is strong reason to believe that 
the Anglo-Saxon y had the sound of French #« or German id. 
And the general opinion of scholars has recognized that as the 
prevailing ancient pronunciation of the Greck v. But here 
comes independent testimony that Greek v and Anglo-Saxon 
y were sounded like each other, and both differently from the 
Greek « In what other sound different from ¢ can they have 
agreed, but in that which is most probable on separate 
grounds for each of them, the sound of French w or German it ? 
The only simple vowel yet to be mentioned is y. And in 
reference to this we find a strange vacillation on the part of 
the writer, a vacillation which has no parallel in his treat- 
ment of other letters. He sometimes uses e and sometimes 2, 
both with nearly equal frequency. In some of the fragments 
e prevails, in others 7; but when all the instances are 
counted, there is little difference in the sum. In redone rije yije, 
Gen. i. 26, the yn of the first word is given as e, that of the 
second and third asc. In édidycer i Wy, Ps. xlii. 2, the case 
is exactly reversed ; the » of the first word is given as #, that 
of the second and third as e. Mr. Ellis’s statement, here, has 
not his usual accuracy. ‘For 7,” he says, ‘‘ we have most 
generally 7, but in about 50 instances e.” If he had counted, 
he would have found 55 instances of 7, but 62 of e. The e’s 
have a majority, though only a small one, over the 2’s. Mr. 
Ellis sugzests that there was some confusion in the mind of 
the serite, ** perhaps arising from the Latin transcriptions of 


9. with which he was necessarily more familar.” But this is 
a 
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contrary to the analogy of the manuscript. The scribe was 
familiar with oe as a Latin transcription of o but in these 
verses he scarcely uses it at all. He was familiar with ae asa 
Latin transcription of a, but the instances in which he uses it 
are only one-eighth of the whole number. In the other seven- 
eighths he uses e, though he doubtless regarded ae as ex- 
pressing the same sound. If » had sounded to his ear like 
Anglo-Saxon 7, he would have represented it in general by 
that letter, and only by an occasional slip have fallen into the 
e, which for him expressed a different sound. On the other 
hand, if » had sounded to him like e, he would have repre- 
sented it in general by that letter, and only by an occasional 
slip have fallen into the ¢ That he vacillates as he does 
between the two, is a sufficient proof that both were unsatis- 
factory; the Greek n did not seem to him like either his e or 
his 7. Now the ancient Greek » was a longer ¢, an open 
sound which must have been essentially the same as that of 
Anglo-Saxon e. And the modern Greek 7 is not different 
in sound from ¢, and of course not different from Anglo- 
Saxon 2. It appears, then, that in this manuscript we have 
caught the letter in a state of transition ; it was on its way 
from the ancient to the modern sound ; 1t had become closer 
than tho first, but was not yet so close as the second. It can 
not havo differed very widely from the final sound of English 
they, prey, convey, ete., which is certainly closer than Anglo- 
Saxon ée, and has in fact a vanishing sound like Anglo-Saxon 
i. ‘Tho difficulty which puzzled our writer may be illustrated 
hy taking tho threo English words ell, ail, eel. The Anglo- 
Baxon ¢ was like the vowel sound of ell; the Anglo-Saxoni like 
thes vowel sound of eel. For the vowel sound of ail he had no 
equivalent in his language; how was he to represent it? If 
he writen ane, the word will sound ell, not ail; if he writes 
wad, Wt will Mound ee? not add. No wonder that he vacillates . 
hotwoon the two, unsatisfied with either. I suspect the a, as 
lies found, 1 wan a little closer than our @ in au; if not, I 
Hhiluk he would more generally have used his e. But that. 
thay wan thon lows closo than our e in eel —that is, than 
madern Crook y--sxeoms to mo proved beyond a doubt. 
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If now we pass on to the diphthongs, we shall find, as we 
might expect, that a large part of them have lost the diph- 
thongal character. Beside those written with iota subscript, 
which are represented here in the same way as simple a, n, w, we 
have ov represented by w, ae represented by e, and « represented 
by z. In all these cases, the change from the compound diph- 
thongal utterance to the simple sound had begun to prevail 
either before, or not long after the Christian era. Another very 
interesting change of this kind appears in o, which our scribe, 
as already stated, uniformly represents by y. He does not 
distinguish it from v, and doubtless heard it pronounced with 
the same sound, that of French « or German ii. The fact 
that o was for a long time sounded like v, while as yet they 
were both distinguished from « has already attracted the 
notice of scholars. On this subject 1 may quote some state- 
ments made by G. Curtius in the Erlauterungen to his Gram- 
mar (p. 21). He tells us that Liscovius, in a work on the 
Pronunciation of Greek, published in 1825, cited from old 
grammarians a number of orthographic rules which imply 
this identity of o and v= Thus in the Erotemata of Basil, 
written in the fourth century after Christ, it is said: zaoa 
AeLtg Grd Tig KU ovddrAIC apxopévn Se TOV + Yrod ypaderac zy 
ov koidov. It is strange that the rule should omit to mention 
xotaw, xorvéc, and several others with initial «coc; but it says, 
plainly enough, that the first syllable of xotAoy has the sound of 
xv. Similar rules are found in the Epimerismi ascribed to 
Herodian, and in the Greek Etymologica. Thus in the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (p. 289, IL): ra ele vé Gravra da rou 
v prov ypagerae wrijv tov rpoit. The word zpot, then, must 
have sounded as if written zpvé. If the modern pronunciation 
had prevailed at that time, the writer should have added 
words in ¢é, as Opié, cudek, paorit, wépcié, rérrit, goiné, yoint, and 
a multitude of others; also words in nf, as Bit, opHé, adarné, 
popunt, vépSnt, whdné, and many more ; for the modern Greek 
pronounces all these as he would if they were spelled with vé 
in the last syllable. Other facts of this kind are given by R. F. 
A. Schmidt in his “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Grammatik”’ 
(p. 73 ff.) 3 and: he derives from them a new and beyond all 
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doubt a correct explanation of the name d wiAcr as well as 

éwaAov. The old name of the letter was 3%, i.e. the long sound 

of the vowel with circumflex accent. But when o came to be 
souded in the same way, the adjective WAcr, bare, simple, 
was often added: thus & wAcr, simple v, written with one 
letter, in distinction from v cigSeyyor, written with two letters, 
that is, o. As to, it was first named «7, just like the Greek 
word for if, only given with circumflex accent; afterward it 
was named ¢, the short vowel-sound itself serving as a name 
for the letter. But when a was sounded in the same way, 
the word WAcv was often added: € YAdr, the simple, one-letter 
é, in distinction from é cé,oyyor, the two-letter « — that is, ae 

How o should get the sound of v, it is not difficult to under- 
stand. First, the close « may have caused the o before it to 
assume the closer sound of wu. This would give the diphthong 
ui, Which might naturally pass into the intermediate v._ If, in- 
stead of sounding the w and each in its own position, the 
vocal organs take the position for u and in that position try to 
utter 7, the result will be a simple v. It is a curious fact that 
this pronunciation of o appeared among the Beeotians seve- 
ral centuries before the Christian era, as in ric aAXve, for roic 
dddorc, Fuxia for oikia. What adds to the wonder is, that the 
changes in a and e« should have been likewise anticipated 
among the Beotians: as in yedgecSn Beeotic for yoagerSary, 
ime Boeotic for eiue. The Bueotians, backward as their Athe- 
nian neighbors thought them, were certainly, as regards pro- 
nunciation, in advance of their age. 

We have yet to speak of the diphthongs av and ev. Our 
scribe represents them by aw and ew. In modern Greek 
they are sounded as af and ef before surds (i. e. smooth and 
rough mutes, also «, &, ¥), but av and ev before sonants (i. e. 
all other consonants and all vowels). Itscems clear that this 
writer did not hear them as af and ef before surds; for in 
that case he would have used f in writing them. To suppose 
that he would uniformly give up a phonetic representation 
for the sake of conforming to ordinary Latin transcription, is 
contrary to the analogy of his procedure in other cases. Nor 
is it probable that he heard them as av and ev before sonants. 
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The w with which he writes them is the same letter that 
he uses for ov; it is most likely that he meant it to 
express the same sound. This, however, is not entirely cer- 
tain. The Anglo-Saxons, while they had a w (or what we 
write as such), had no v; the Anglo-Saxon uw is always a 
vowel. But in writing Latin, they used the same letter wu both 
for wand for v. We cannot therefore be quite sure that our 
scribe would not have written aw and ew for av and ev, as he 
was wont to do in writing Latin words like gravis and levis. 
But if he did so, if his aw and ew were meant for av and ev, 
we may be sure that the Greek 6 did not sound to him as 2, 
which is its present pronunciation. The modern Greek con- 
founds av before sonants with af; but this writer distinguishes 
them, giving the former as av, the latter as ab, he cannot 
have sounded both of them as av. 

As to the rough breathing, we have already said that our 
writer leaves it unrepresented in all but a very few cases, 
where we may presume that he was influenced by the ordi- 
nary Latin transcription. Undoubtedly it had ceased to be 
heard in pronunciation: and the Roman h, we know, has suf- 
fered the same fate in the modern descendants of the Latin. 

The consonants will furnish little subject for remark. We 
have already observed that ¢ is pretty constantly represented 
by f. It is remarkable that for a long time the Romans 
never represented ¢ by f. At first they used p for this pur- 
pose, as in Powno-s for Goiné, purpura for ropdipa, etc. But 
afterward they begin to express the Greek aspirates; and 
thenceforward, that is from about the time of Cicero, they 
used ph for g. It is not until late in the period of the empire 
that we begin to find f for ¢ This fact shows that the classi- 
cal pronunciation of ¢ must have been more than slightly 
different from that of f: it must have been broadly distin- 
guished from the f, and nearer to Latin p. It was, in fact, 
what the ancients describe it as being, a p followed by an h 
distinctly audible. But from this, its true aspirate sound, it 
passed into the spirant f; and that change had probably be- 
come fixed some centuries before the date of our Anglo- 
Saxon writer. . The other aspirates must have undergone a 
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similar change at about the same time. They are repre- 


sented here by th for 6, and ch for x. It is surprising that 
we nowhere find the simple character which is used in Anglo- 
Saxon writing for the tA sound of thank, throw; but there can 
be no real question as to the sound represented. 

It is worth noticing that wherever two rough mutes suc- 
ceed each other, the first is always represented here as be- 
coming smooth. Thus the word ix#iwy occurs twice, and both 
times is spelt with cth, not chth; the participle AedSéy occurs 
three times, and in each instance is spelt with pth, not fth. 
Can it be that the long current pronunciation of the word 
diphthong as dipthong (which Mr. 8. 8S. Haldeman still main- 
tains) was founded on the usage of the Greeks who served as 
teachers of their language at the revival of learning ? 

In modern Greek pronunciation a smooth mute (x, 7, «), 
when it follows a nasal, is vocalized and becomes sonant, 
through the influence of the sonant. before it. Hence pz is 
sounded as mb, vr as nd, yx as ng. No such change is indi- 
cated in our scribe’s transliterations: he writes ampelon (not 
ambelon) for apredoy, panton (not pandon) for rarrwv, prose- 
nencon (not prosenengon) for mpocéveyxoy. 

The modern Greek pronunciation has no middle mutes 
except after a nasal. Everywhere else the 8, y, 6, have ceased 
to be mutes and have passed into spirants, with sonant utter- 
ance. From being the sonants of =, «, 7, they have become 
the sonants of ¢, x, 6, in their preseut pronunciation. The 
writing of our scribe, who represents them by 6, g, and d, re- 
spectively, affords no clear indication of these spirant sounds. 
It is true that the Anglo-Saxon g must often have had a weak 
sound, not very different from our consonant y; but there is 
no reason to suppose that 6 and d had any other than their 
present English sounds. But for the spirant sound of 6— the 
sonant th in other —the Anglo-Saxon had a simple character, 
which we should expect to find here, if that was really heard 
by the writer. Still, as he has not used the corresponding 
character for the surd th, we can hardly lay very much stress 
upon this fact. 

li all that has been said thus far, I have spoken of the 
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scribe who wrote this transliterated text as being of Anglo- 
Saxon race. But this cannot be regarded as certain. The 
codex which contains it is composed of half a dozen pieces ; 
and we have seen that three of them contain Welsh glosses. 
Though there is one piece of Anglo-Saxon in the book, it is 
evident that a Welsh hand or hands have had a large share in its 
making up; and it is altogether possible that this translitera- 
tion may have been made by such a hand. This possibility 
derives some support from the fact that not one of the special 
characters used by the Anglo-Saxons—the w, the two signs 
for th surd and sonant, the compound @—is found in this text. 
And none of them occurs in the Welsh glosses of this volume 
as printed by Zeuss at the end of his Grammatica Celtica - 
(with perhaps one exception on p. 1087). It must be said, 
however, on the other side that the y, which occurs so often 
in the transliteration, is not to be found in these glosses. If 
it was a Welshman who made the transliteration, we must 
suppose that, having in his own language no sound that cor- 
responded to the Greek »v, he fell back upon the familiar Latin 
equivalent y, which he used also for o, because that had the 
same sound as v. But it would still be true that, if v and o 
had a common sound, different from «, that common sound 
could hardly have varied much from German i, which appears 
on independent grounds to have been the ancient power of 
the ve Andit might be shown in detail, if there were time for 
it, that the other conclusions which we have drawn from the 
manuscript would require little modification, if we suppose it 
to have been written by a Welshman rather than a Saxon. 
The object of Mr. Ellis in giving a specimen of this trans- 
literated text, and commenting at some length upon it, is 
mainly to throw light on the current pronunciation of the 
Anglo-Saxon in the tenth century. The light thus obtained, 
if it does not discover anything absolutely new, gives a wel- 
come confirmation to views which were already probable on 
other grounds. But Mr. Ellis is led to say something on the 
pronunciation of Greek in ancient times. Without entering 
into any discussion of the subject, he gives utterance to a 
general conclusion in the following terms: “ We may never 
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be able to recover the pronunciation, or appreciate the quanti- 
tative rhythm of the Athenian tragedians or of the Homeric 
rhapsodists, but we can read as Plutarch and as Lucian, and 
we should be satisfied with that privilege, remembering that 
if we pronounced these later authors otherwise than as the 
modern Greeks, we should certainly pronounce wrongly. It 
would indeed be just about as absurd to read Lucian with the 
pronunciation of Aristophanes, as to read Tennyson with the 
pronunciation of Chaucer.” This isa kind of obiter dictum in 
Mr. Ellis’s book, for which, perliaps, he should not be held to 
a very strict account. But we must be allowed to express our 
surprise at hearing it from a scholar of so much candor and 
judgment. He is right indeed in assuming that Greek pro- 
nunciation changed in the five centuries between Aristophanes 
and Lucian. No one would deny this except those who, like 
Prof. Ross of Halle, maintain the antediluvian antiquity of 
the modern Greek sounds. But can we suppose that Greek 
pronunciation has undergone no changes in the seventeen 
centuries between Lucian and our own day ? Have not the ex- 
ternal and political conditions been at least as unfavorable to 
continued uniformity of pronunciation in the seventeen centu- 
ries since Plutarch and Lucian-as they were in the five centu- 
ries before them? But Mr. Ellis asserts that ‘‘if we pronounced 
Plutarch and Lucian otherwise than as the modern Greeks, 
we should certainly pronounce wrongly.” How any man 
can say this, who looks at the manuscript we have been dis- 
cussing, and who believes in it, is beyond my comprehension. 
Mr. Ellis recognizes in the manuscript an attempt to represent 
the current Byzantine pronunciation of the tenth century. 
But so regarded it shows unequivocally that in the tenth cen- 
tury, seven or eight hundred years after Plutarch and Lucian, 
the current pronunciation was still in many important points 
essentially different from that of the present day. Unquestion- 
ably the most characteristic feature of the present pronuncia- 
tion is its totacism. Like. are sounded the two vowels n and 
v, and-the four diphthongs «, 7, o, ve: that is, there are six 
written forms beside . which have the same sound with it. 
Now how does it appear in this manuscript? Here only one 
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of these six forms — the diphthong e.—is as yet fully identi- 
fied with«. Three others, the vowel v and the diphthongs or, 
v, are uniformly distinguished from it, while the remaining 
two, 7 and n, though clearly on the way toward an --sound, 
. have not yet reached that goal. But the manuscript gives 
similar testimony ,in regard to other prominent features of 
the modern Greek pronunciation; so as to the sounds of af 
and ef, for the diphthongs av, ev, when followed by surds; and 
probably also the sounds av and ev for the same diphthongs 
when followed by sonants. So too, as to the medial sounds 
for the smooth mutes z, «, r, where they follow a nasal. I say 
nothing as to the spiran{ sounds of the middle mutes, for in 
regard to these the testimony of the manuscript can hardly 
be regarded as decisive. But leaving these out of the account, 
the differences indicated between the pronunciation of the 
tenth century and that of the nineteenth are extensive and 
important. How then can it be said (as Mr. Ellis in effect 
says) that there is no material difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the second century and that of the nineteenth ? 


IV.—On the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle. 


By W. A. STEVENS, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, O. 


The Greeks were preéminently g:Aopéroyor,— inclined to the 
use of the participle. Its constant employment in so great a 
variety of applications is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of their language. Any contribution, however slight, to 
a clearer exhibition of its syntactical relations may reasonably 
claim the attention of the classical. scholar, as well as of the 
general student of language. This paper is designed to call 
attention to the large number of cases in which the participle 
is employed with a more or less clearly defined substantive - 
(or objective) force, and to fix these in their proper place by 
arranging them in a separate class as “The participle used 
substantively.’’ They are thus to be distinguished from the 
participle in adjective, and in its adverbial force. 
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The expression, ‘a participle used substantively,” may be 
applied to two uses often confounded, but quite distinct from 
each other. Examples of the first are 6 Aéywy, he who speaks, 
TO decide, that which is afraid. But in another sense the par- 
ticiple is used as 4 substantive when it has the force of an 
infinitive. Thus in Thucydides we find ré Sete in the sense of 
ro dectévat, the being afraid, the fear. It may also be used with 
an expressed subject, with which its form agrees, while it is 
logically the equivalent of an infinitive with its subject: e. g. 
oida Svnric bv, IT know that I am mortal, nearly equivalent to 
oida Svnroc civa. When we consider that a participle is but a 
form of the verb, it is obvious that in the strictest sense these 
latter examples alone belong to its substantive use. In the 
former instances the participle (its subject being understood) 
is a nomen agentis, in the latter, it is a nomen actionis. In 
the one it is the adjective force of the word that is substan- 
tivized, in the other, the verbal force. In the first the article 
logically belongs to the unexpressed subject of the participle, 
in the latter it belongs to the verb itself. The latter use, and 
various approximations to it, are sufficiently numerous to 
render it desirable that they should be, as far as possible, 
clearly distinguished in the classification and terminology of 
our grammars. 

That which gives names, said Pythagoras, is the Second in 
Wisdom of all things. The felicitous name-giving of the 
Greeks entitles them to the first rank in grammar as in phi- 
losophy, and modern grammatical research, as for instance in 
the case of the aorist tense, has amply vindicated the wisdom 
of their nomenclature. But in regard to 4 peroyh (Latin par- 
ticipium),a word whose originator is unknown, but which was 
understood by the Greek grammarians to denote its partici- 
pation in the nature both of nouns and verbs, they were less 
happy. Not a little of the confusion which the older gram- 
_mars exhibit in their discussion of the participle, is traceable 
to the name adopted by the Greek grammarians. It does not 
properly distinguish it from the infinitive, to which this two- 
fold nature equally belongs. In treating of the participle (1 
speak of its logical use rather than its formal agreement) this 
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characteristic should not be made prominent. It contains the 
verbal notion used adjectively just as the infinitive contains 
it substantively, and, as far as the dependence upon the 
principal verb is concerned, this is the precise and essential 
difference between them. The preference of the language, 
however, for a participial construction constantly tended to 
allow the participle to supplant the infinitive, often obtaining 
thus a concrete and more vivid expression. This tendency was 
sufficiently kept in check by the correct linguistic sense of the 
Greeks, but its phenomena constitute a numerous class. 

Let us now attend to some instances of the participle in its 
substantive use, strictly. so called, meaning thereby those 
cases in which its verbal notion — the action expressed by the 
verb — either along with its subject, or apparently without a 
subject, takes the place of a substantive in the sentence. The 
participle then becomes in nature, what the infinitive regularly 
is, a nomen actionis, though it is still in form an adjective. 
Thus used it may be: | 

Ast. The object, or an integral part of the object, of a verb.” 

.2d. Dependent (either with its subject or alone) on a pre- 
position -or an adverb. 

3d. Used (either with its subject or alone) to limit another 
noun or adjective. 

1. The participle may be used objectively after another 
verb : 

oioa Svynroc bv, IT know that Iam mortal. 

advvaroe dpmpev Svreg wepryevéodar, we see that we are unable 
to conquer. 

evpSne éorly dare dyvoet roy exeidev woArEpov Sevpo Hkovra, foolish 
is any one who does not know that the war there will come here. — 
Demosth. Olynth. i. 15. 

avr~ Kipoy émorparevovra mpuroc iyyyetAa, I was the first to an- 
nounce that Cyrus was marching against him. Xen. Anab, i. 
3. 19. 

Savdvr’ Opéorny viv re cat radar déyw, I tell thee now, as long 


*It is very rarely used as a subject of a verb; see example under No. 3, and 
notice an approach to itin Demosth. Olynth. i. 22. 
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ago, Orestes 1s dead. Soph. El. 676; so also Plato: xérepdy ae 


paper vuv orovdacorra i} wailorra ; 

In the following examples the participle alone is the 
substantive object of the verb; it is in agreement with an 
indeterminate subject, and so is used as an abstract noun : 

TO pey BovdAdpuevoy Kal tronroy Tic yvwpune ov Sndovrrec, not reveal- 
ing their wish and suspicion. Thuc. i. 90. 2. | 

arayaywv TO doytlopevoy Tijc yvwpnc. ii. 59. 8. 

TO TYyLwpevy aro TOU apyey.. Bondeiv, to maintain the honor 
derived from empire. ii. 68. 1. 

oi Of TO pev EmtSupovy Tod wrod odK eEnpéInoay, they were not 
deprived of their eagerness for the expedition. vi. 24. 2. 

anonhijaar Tij¢ yvwpne TO Jvpoupevor, to satiate the animosity of 
their mind. vii. 68. 1. 

Tijc vucrocg .... 70 houxaloy, the stillness of the night. vii. 88. 4. 

TO yap Todovy ExaoToc éxpadeiv Jédwy odk Gy pedeiro. Soph. Lroch. 
196. 

Also, yvurw 70 perv dedt0g abrov ioxoy Exov rovs évavriouc peaidXov 
poBijoov, TO O& Sapaovy pr deLapévov aodevéc Ov mpdc ioxvorrac Tove 
éySpouc adeéorepov éodpevor, let him know that his fear, since tt 
has strength, will cause greater fear to his enemies, but that his 
confidence, &c. Thue. i. 86. 1. 


A few remarks are here in place, before passing to the next 
of the above indicated divisions. Examples similar to the 
first portion of those just named are sufficiently numerous and 
need not be multiplied. Most grammars class them as be- 
longing to the Supplementary, the Complementary, or the 
Predicative use of the participle, and do not properly distin- 
guish between them and such examples as dpéoxorréc éoper. 
But in my view the participle, in the examples first cited above, 
is in thought itself the chief part of the object,— its true 
nature is that of an objective element in the sentence. It is 
unscientific to supply an infinitive copula between the noun 
and the participle in all such cases, and it also fails to repre- 
sent the true Greek conception. Classen, in his exhaustive 
analysis of the participial usage in Homer, insists on the sepa- 
rate significance of this objective usage, even at that period, 
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—that the participle is an integral part of the object.* It 
will of course be difficult in many cases to draw the line 
between this objective use, and the adverbial or circum. 
stantial use, but that difficulty is not peculiar to participial 
constructions. 

The latter division of’ the above examples, taken from 
Thucydides and the tragic poets, will be noticed in connec- 


tion with other corresponding ones to be given under the two 
following heads. 


2. The participle may be used substantively, depending 
either with its subject, or alone, on a preposition or an adverb. 

we eikdg Hv éxl re avdpt adrijc rovavTn cupdopg KEKpnLEv@, a8 WAS 
suitable upon (or, in consequence of) her husband’s having 
experienced such a calamity. Lys. 13. 40. 

viv oO én’ dnAols ober TOIC Grd TOUTWY EuaUT® yEvnsopevote, Guwe éxi 
Tt) cuvoicav wpiv, éav moatnre, ravra weweiodvar Every aipovpar, bul 
now although what will result to myself from these things is 
uncertain, yet I prefer to speak, because I am persuaded that 
these things, if you do them, will be for your advantage. 
Demosth. Pail. i. 51. 

ext xidve wecovon avayKn éorl boat év wévre Hpepyor, after a fall of 
snow, §-c. Herod. ii. 22. 

Gua hpe dpxouévy, Thue. il. 2. 1. 

éc HeALoy karadvyra. Jl. i. 601. 

éret wéunT@ pera Lupakovoas vixsSeicac. Thue. vi. 3. 3. 

peta rovrov évdevreyv eLavaydtévra Aijdocg excvydn. Herod. vi. 98. 

i py)... our re odBy Ahyorre Gwar. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5. 21. 


év rp pederavre aluverwrepoe Ecovrar, by their want of practice 


they will be less skilful. Thue. i. 142. 8. 
év yap Tw dtadAdoaorre TIS yvwpne Kal ai dtagopal ray Evywr KaSio- 
ravrax. il. 10. 1. 
Ota 70 pr) TO OpSoupérw abrov moredbovrec éxaipecSa. iv. 18, 24. 
pera d€ rov Spwpévov, by the making an effort. v. 102. 


ev TH avepévy abray ric yvwuns, in the indecision of their minds. 
v. 9. 6. 


* Beobachtungen iiber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch, pp. 92, 162. 
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ele TO perapeAnaopevov mpoevat, to proceed to, subsequent repent- 
ance. Xen. Memorab. ii. 6. 23. 
obd’ éxl 16 keivov Povdduevoy édjdvsa. Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 1270. 


It will be observed that the participial construction after 
prepositions and adverbs is especially common in expressions 
denoting time. Remembering the proper verbal force of the 
participle, this is precisely what we should expect. Compare 
the Latin ante urbem conditam, &c.; also, ad defendendam 
Romam, ab oppugnanda Capua, &c., as instances of a similar 
usage to the Greek. 

In the example from Demosthenes, the first éri is equiva- 
lent to in view of, or, including the concessive force of ove, it 
might be rendered, in spite of the fact that. This sentence is 
noticed by Matthiz as if it were an isolated phenomenon, but 
it will be noticed that Lysias affords an instance precisely 
similar, and that classic Greek furnishes numerous other 
analogues. The similar use in that one sentence of both the 
participle and the infinitive after the preposition éé, is also 
suggestive as showing the preference of the Grecks sometimes 
for a participial constrtiction in the flow of impassioned rheto- 
ric (just as in the freer play of the poetical dialect), where 
the infinitive construction would be more regular. 


3. The participle may be used substantively, either with 
its subject or alone, to limit a noun or an adjective. 

modépov Kaxkwc oupavroce airtoc éyévero, became the cause of a 
war’s having resulted disastrously. Xen. Memorab. i. 2. 63. 

Compare, in Latin, consilium urbis delendae, peritus civitatis 
regendae, &c. 


Tov wnamtévac wAEOV 7) TOU pévovToc.... THY ciavoar, the purpose 
of retiring rather than remaining. Thc. v. 9. 6. 

érel O€ mavroc elye Spwvrog idoviy. Soph. Oed. Col. 1604. 

Gray ric Eg TAEOV TéoN Tov Yédovros. ibid. 1219. 

In the following the participle is subject of the verb: 

TO péddov TOU ToNEMOU . +. EV Apavel ere keira, the coming on of 
the war still lies in uncertainty. Thue. i. 42. 2. 


I have placed in a separate group under each of the above 
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three divisions the examples in which the participle is used 
abstractly. Those from Thucydides, fifteen in number, com- 
prise all that I have found, though Boehme mentions having 
noticed seventeen. The list from other writers, particularly 
the tragic poets, could easily be increased somewhat. Those 
which have been cited are to be distinguished from others 
often confounded with them,— those, namely, in which the 
participle simply agrees with pépoc or some partitive word 
understood ; for instance, 76 rerpappévov rov BapBdpwr, the portion 
of the barbarians which had been routed. No distinction seems 
to be made between them in Ellendt’s Lexicon Sophocleum 
(seeunder épaw), and in Kiihner’s recent enlarged and revised 
edition of his Ausfihrliche Grammatik (2ter Th. §408, y.) 
examples of both kinds are given under the head of Adstracta. 

There are several instances in Thucydides of dca 76 followed 
by a participle in the plural agreeing with its noun, where an 
infinitive with its subject is needed to make the construction 
regular > & g. ora TO Hon goepouc mapovrac "ASnvatove: ef. also, ve 
7. 2, and viii. 105. 2. These are usually explained, and 
doubtless correctly, as a mingling of two constructions, but it 
is also true that they show a tendency toward an anomalous © 
extension of the true sphere of the participle—a tendency 
which the bold pen of Thucydides did not always care to avoid. 

It is not the design of this paper to treat particularly of 
this peculiar abstract use of the participle. It may be re 
marked, however, that the anomaly, as far asit be an anomaly, 
may be partly accounted for by the view here taken, that the 
Greek habitually recognizes a clearly defined objective and 
substantive use after certain classes of verbs, and in depend- 
ence upon other words. The transition thus becomes easier 
from the participle denoting the action of a perceived or de- 
fined subject to one denoting the action as such apart from 
any precisely defined subject. But since the infinitive form 
sufficiently and exactly provides for the abstract expression of 
the verbal idea, and there is no manifest gain in terseness or 
vividness of expression by employing the participial form for 
that purpose, that fine scnse of language which was so charac- 
teristic of the Greek mind could never allow it to become 
usage. 
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In considering the true nature of the class of constructions 
which have, somewhat rudely, been grouped in the threefold 
manner above indicated, some further remarks, even at the 
risk of repetition, may serve to explain more fully the view 
here taken, and possibly to set in a clearer light the whole 
question of participial classification, 

If it is asked, what distinguishes the participial form 
from all the other forms of the verb, we answer, it does 
not join the verb-notion to its subject by an asserting copula, 
as in the finite moods, nor express it abstractly, as the 
infinitive, but unites it to some subject as an assumed attri- 
bute. Inthe examples Aéye, he says, Aéyorro, may it be said, 
the action denoted by the root of the verb is by its formative 
endings predicated of the subject. In Aéyer, to speak, 
speaking, the action is considered abstractly. In Aéywy, (he) 
speaking, the action is an assumed characteristic of the 
subject. The essential difference between it and the other 
finite moods consists simply in the absence of the substantive 
verb or copula. In common with the other finite moods 
it differs from the infinitive, as its form would indicate, 
in that it is linked inseparably to a subject. It is therefore 
by no means a separate part of speech, as some of us were 
taught in our childhood, nor is it a species of adjective ; it 
might better be called the adjective or attributive mood of the 
verb, in distinction from the infinitive as the substantive 
mood. 

Now in classifying its uses, considered separately from its 
formal relations, we are to keep in view its character as a verb, 
— as representing an action or existing state. It includes an 
attribute and a participle of the verb to be. The action which 
it denotes is not asserted of the subject, but assumed as di- 
rectly connected with the subject, this connection being kept 
conspicuous by the terminations denoting gender, number, 
and case. It is thus in its fundamental use the equivalent of 
an adjective clause, the omitted relative connective being 
compensated by the declensional endings, and the copulative 
verb being dispensed with. The only cases in which it seems 
desirable to say of the participle that it is used predicatively are 
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those where it is used after a substantive verb, or some verb 
of incomplete predication; e. g. apéoxovréc éopev: yeypappéva 
xetrac. In no other case is there a predicative relation more 
than necessarily exists in the verbal nature of the participle 
itself. 

That use in which the participle is made to describe the 
action, or to define some circumstance of the leading verb, is, 
universally recognized as giving it an adverbial office’in the 
sentence. Still more closely does it approach and limit the 
leading verb when it takes on an objective character. In 
ot6a abrov Syyrdy dvra we have the equivalent of otda dre Svnrdc 
éore OF olda abrov, drt Svnréc éort. In stating the formal construc- 
tion we do not supply any copula between airéy and évra, and 
we see that in thought it is equally unnecessary. The parti- 
ciple takes the place of all but the subject of the objective 
clause, and so may be rightly described as constituting an in- 
tegral part of the object of the verb. 

This is one of the ways in which the participial r resources 
- of the Greek tongue render it so wonderfully évapyjc. Its im- 
ages stand out in sculpturesque distinctness. The striving 
for the concrete links an action and its subject visibly to- 
gether, and they are viewed as one object. Along with the 
condensation there is a manifest increase of descriptive power. 
English has a marked superiority over German in this respect ; 
I saw him running ; I mentioned his denying the fact; We re- 
member his having said so; are forms as idiomatic and correct 
in English as in Greek.* 

These remarks apply with equal force where the participle 
is made dependent on prepositions or other words. In such 
examples as é¢ #éAvov karadvvra, and pera rotroy éLavaydévra, the 
connection in thought between the preposition and parti- 
ciple is closer than between the preposition and noun. And 


* If it be said that these are infinitive and not participial forms, it will be suffi- 
cient in reply to refer to the Anglo-Saxon, and thence to the early English use of 
the participle. Sce March’s Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, § 458 ; also 
§ 460, 3. In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
Prof. March remarked that he should call a form in -ing a participle when it gov- 
erned a noun or had other distinct function as a verb; as, I do not like his so con- 
tinually abuging me. 
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these instances are too numerous to be considered as ex- 
ceptional ; they are in accordance with the law and spirit of 
the language. As before remarked, it is chiefly in expressions 
of time that we find this use, though by no means confined 
to them. In many cases there might be doubt whether a par- 
ticiple should be considered attributive or substantive, as, oa 
Tovroue Swpodokhoavrag (de Falsa Legat. §100), where I prefer 
the latter; on account of these men having received bribes. 

English usage varies: when a substantive participle is used 
after a preposition as to whether the noun to which it belongs 
should be put in the possessive or objective case. Whenever 
the subject is a pronoun, it is the custom of good writers to 
put it in the possessive; that was the occasion of his being 
ruined ; not, of him being ruined. But the noun is often put 
in the objective, as in the following instances among others 
cited to me by a friend, both of them taken from the seventh 
volume of Froude’s History of England: “ the fact of Arran 
having been in England ;” “ the improbability of any such 
step being taken by Philip became more and more apparent.” 

In stating the varieties of participial usage, its proper ad- 
jective use, whether as attribute or predicate, would naturally 
come first; as: 

(2) 6 mapmy xapéc, the present occasion. 

ra déovra, the necessary things; what is expedient. 
(b) dpéoxovréc éopev, we are acceptable. 
yeypappéva xeirar, they stand recorded. 

Next would be given the substantive use, as illustrated 
above. Lastly the adverbial use; as: 

raura einwy aryery, after saying these things he went away. 

ot tory dpyerv pn) diddvra pusSdv, it 1s not possible to command 
without giving pay. 

oSdvee rove glroug evepyerar, he anticipates his friends in confer- 
ring benefits. 

ravr’ émpaysn Kdvwvog orparnyovrrog, these things were done 
while Conon was general. 

Most cases under this head are named Circumstantzal, in the 
grammar of Prof. Hadley. All cases of the genitive absolute 
belong in this division. 
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I subjoin the following outline of classification, which seems 
to me preferable in some respects to those adopted in our 
Greek grammars. It appears to be not less philosophical, 
and is better adapted to remove some of the difficulty which 
elementary students experience in defining the use of the par- 
ticiple whenever it has other than its simple adjective force. 

The participle may be used: 

I. Adjectively, (a) as an attributive adjective. 
(6) as a predicate adjective. 
II. Substantively, (a) as the object (rarely subject) of a verb. 
(6) after a preposition or adverb. . 
(¢) limiting a noun or other word in the predicate. 
Ill. Adverbially, (a) agreeing with the subject or object of 
the principal verb, or a noun remotely dependent on it. 
(6) agreeing with a noun in the case absolute. 


V.—FErroneous and Doubtful Usages of the Word sucu. 
Bry CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 


We are all of us acquainted with the grammatical warning 
against the use of the adjective swch before another adjective, 
to qualify it, instead of the adverb go. We are all of us 
equally aware that this rule is constantly violated, not merely 
by the loose and inaccurate editors and correspondents of 
newspapers, but by some of the choicest masters of the lan- 
guage. Some of us may have remarked instances in which 
it was positively inapplicable; and others may have felt that 
in certain cases, the use of such for s0, though grammatically 
improper, was logically allowable by a species of xpd¢ ro onpar- 
vopevov construction. Accordingly, some persons have been 
led purposely to ignore the grammatical rule, and even to 
denounce it as weak and useless pedantry. Some years ago 
a correspondent of the Mew York Evening Post maintained 
that “such tall trees’? was as good English as “ those tall 
trees”’ or ‘“‘ several tall trees’; and, oddly enough, the dis- 
tinguished editors and proprietors of that paper seemed to 
find no fault with his conclusions. This same person, by the 
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way, denied that one numeral could be used as an adjective 
to qualify another numeral used as a noun. Such a sentence 
as ** He chalked up three ones and four twos behind the door,” 
was, according to this anonymous critic, bad English ! 

[ do not remember ever having seen this question fully dis- 
cussed in its logical as well as grammatical points. A few 
remarks on it may not be unworthy the attention of our meet- 
ing. I shall examine it by means of illustrative examples. 

ist. A visitor, passing through a grove of trees, is struck 
with their height. He exclaims, as most of us would be apt 
to, ‘* I never saw such tall trees in this country!”’ Most of 
us, | repeat it, would be apt to speak thus, but we should be 
speaking ungrammatically in the fullest sense of the term. 
Such applies to the quality of the substantive, it does not en- 
hance or otherwise modify the adjective. But the speaker 
has nothing to say about the kind or color or shape of the 
trees, or any quality except their height, and the particle of 
comparison is intended to qualify (by intensifying) this quality 
in reference to the other trees of the country, no matter 
whether of the same or other species, no matter what their 
form, color, thickness, &c., &c. Logically, if** such tall trees ” 
meant anything, it would be “trees of this kind which were 
tall.’ It is clear then, on all grounds, that we should say, 
‘* | never saw trees so tall!” 

2d. A traveler is describing some very degraded fellow- 
creatures whom he has met — among the Digger Indians, in 
the slums of London or New York, anywhere. He says, “I 
never saw such human beings! ” 

Here the use of such is not only allowable, but proper and 
necessary. To say “so human beings” or “ beings so hu- 
man ’’ would involve the exact contradiction of his meaning. 
For the particle does not enhance the adjective, but, so far as 
it affects it at all, diminishes and degrades it. It is not the 
superior but the inferior humanity of these persons that ex- 
cites the narrator’s astonishment. But the particle does not 
really qualify the adjective at all. It qualifies the substan- 
tive, and must be considered to have a direct connection 
with it. 

We may also have noticed in the above example a tendency 
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of the substantive to draw the adjective to itself and absorb 
it. Ifthe speaker were telling his story to another hearer, 
he might perhaps say ‘“‘I never saw such men and women.” 
And this brings us to a class of constructions, lying between 
the two of which examples have been given. It is the exist- 
ence of this class which has done most to confuse our ideas 
and practice. 

Thirdly, then, suppose a writer treating of Cannibalism, 
Thuggism, Kukluxism, any thing savage. After enumerating 
some of the facts, he proceeds, ‘‘ Now let us see what was the 
cause of such barbarous practices.” I believe this phrase 
‘“‘ such barbarous practices ”’ is the very one given in the old 
standard grammars to exemplify the faulty use of such. And 
according to strict grammar, such 1s wrong here ; neverthe- 
less it has a quasi justification logically, because there is a 
predisposition or tendency to view the adjective and substan- 
tive ‘barbarous practices ’’ as equivalent to the single noun 
‘“‘barbarities.”” Of course the meaning of the two expressions 
would not be precisely the same; but in a loose way they 
would be regarded by most persons as synonymous. Refer- 
ring to our first example, we see that there is no one English 
word to express “tall trees.” 

We arrive then at these conclusions: 

1st. When the particle of comparison applies directly to the 
adjective and enhances or intensifies its meaning, so must be 
used. 

2d. When the particle does not intensify the adjective and 
may be referred directly to the substantive, such is the proper 
word. 

3d. When the particle refers directly to the adjective and 
enhances it, but the adjective and substantive together are 
equivalent to or synonymous with a familiar substantive, 
though strict grammar recognizes 80, we may use such in 
familiar speech and writing by a mpéc r6 onpacvdpevoy con- 
struction. 


Note.—It has been suggested to me that the above distinc- 
tions are not scientifically drawn, and that we should have a 
single complete rule to cover all cases. This is not very 
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easy to make; but perhaps the following general formula 
will answer: 

Such means ‘ of that Lor, this] kind’; so, ‘to that [or, this] 
extent”. Ina doubtful case substitute both these periphrases 
‘or the single word; you will see immediately which of the 
two makes sense (and makes the sense), and will accordingly 
know whether to use so or such. 


V 1.— Notes on the Lingoa Geral or Modern Tupt of the 
Amazonas. 


By CH. FRED. HARTT, 
PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


The great Tupf-Guarani stock, in its migrations over South 
America east of the Andes, broke up, long ago, into a large 
number of tribes, which, living apart from one another, 
developed, in course of time, more or less distinct manners 
aid customs, religious ideas, and languages. Of these great 
divisions of the stock we have, for instance, the Guaran{s of 
Pavaguay ; the Apiacés of Central Brazil; the Mundurucis, 
the Maués, and Oméuas (Omaguas) of the Amazonas; the 
‘Tupis proper of the Brazilian coast and the Amazonas, now 
almost cutirely civilized; and other tribes which I shall not 
here enumerate. 

The languages of these tribes appear at first sight to differ 
widely from one another; but, so far as we know, they all have 
the same general structure, and the roots are, to a greater or 
less extent, the same in all. Unlike the North American 
Indian tongues the languages of the Tupf-Guaranf family are 
are not polysynthetic in structure, and the Tupf is remarkable 
for abounding in general terms. | 

When brazil was discovered the Tupf was spoken along the 
whole coast, and this led the old writers to give it the name 
Lingo (eral Brazthea, or the general Brazilian language. 
The ‘Tupi was adopted by the Jesuits and used in their 
intercourse with the natives. The missionaries preached and ° 
wrote in it, and grammars, vocabularies, catechisms, prayers, 
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hymns, &c., by Anchieta, Figueira, and others, are extant, 
though exceedingly rare and very difficult to obtain. 

Of modern works on the. old Tupf we have the dictionaries 
of v. Martius, Gongalves Dias, and Ferreira. All of these are 
based on old vocabularies, but they admit many modern 
words and corrupted forms written with the modified pronun- 
ciation necessary for their adoption into the vulgar Portu- 
guese of Brazil. The ‘ Chrestomathia”’ of Ferreira is, beside, 
badly arranged, carelessly edited and disfigured by innumer- 
able typographical errors. 

With the civilization of the Indians, the Tupf has ceased to 
be spoken on the coast, but in its modern form, the Lingoa 
Geral, it is still in use on the Amazonas from Peru to the sea, 
not only by Indians of Tupf origin, but also by many tribes of 
different stock. It is, in fact, the general language of the 
Amazonian tribes, and in some localities it is the only lan- 
guage spoken. Along the main river and in towns, the Por- 
tuguese is fast superseding it, and, with the rapid progress of 
civilization, the Tupf must soon die out. But the Lingoa 
Geral of the Amazonas is not the old Tupf of the Jesuits. In 
pronunciation and structure the two differ even more than 
Spanish and Italian, and the prayers, hymns, &c., of the 
Jesuits are unintelligible to the Amazonian Indian of to-day. 


It is extremely doubtful whether in the times of the old 


Jesuits the Tupf of the Amazonas was completely identical 
with that of the coast of southern and middle Brazil, and 
it is very probable that there were important local peculiari- 
ties not only in pronunciation but also in structure. 

Though the modern Tupf is spoken with great uniformity 
over a vast region on both sides of the Amazonas, there are 
found, as might be expected, variations, especially in pronun- 
ciation, peculiar not only to the inhabitants of localities widely 
separated, but also of those close to one another. 

The effects of that laziness, which leads all nations to 
simplify the pronunciation of words by dropping certain 
sounds from difficult combinations, and shortening and 
and clipping words, are also seen in the Lingoa Geral. 
The old Tupf used with great frequency the double letters 
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nd and mb, the latter being often initial. Though the old 
forms are here and there preserved, the general tendency 
has been to shorten them by dropping the d from nd and the 
6 from mb. Thus the old form of the pronoun, second person 
singular, was indé. This is still frequently used, especially 
in certain localities, but the more common form is iné. So 
the old form menddr, to marry, has given way to mendr; but 
in no case, so far as I have observed, has the x been dropped 
leaving the d alone; in fact, this consonaut is never found 
unless combined with n. 

In the case of mb the 6 is usually dropped, very rarely it is 
the m; thus, the old form mbaé, thing, is still largely used, 
but more commonly it is simplified to maé; I have a few times 
heard baé. Mbov’a is snake, but one hears mov’a in one place 
and $02’a in another. It is from this word that the English 
word boa (-constrictor) is derived. 

Terminal aé may become ad or d, and mbaé may be con- 
tracted to md. The termination dma (dba old Tupf) is of 
very frequent Occurrence, and in many places it is contracted 
to d, as kijsdwa, a hammock, kisd ; apigdwa* (apidba, old 
Tupf) a man, apjgd. The initial 2 (sh) is here and there 
replaced by an aspirate (4). Changes such as these cause 
the pronunciation to vary much in different localities, though 
they may be accompanied by no important changes in the 
structure of the language. 

Of the modern Tupf or Lingoa Geral there exists no pub- 
lished grammar or dictionary. The vocabulary of v. Martius 
is wretchedly small and very inaccurate. The best vocabu- 
lary is that of the Padre Seixas, published in Parad in 1853, 
for the use of the Episcopal Seminary of that city. Itisa 
pamphlet of sixty-six very small pages, and is now out of 
print and extremely rare. Seixas was, however, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the language, and the vocabulary is 
full of errors. 

Col. Faria of Obydos, province of Par&, published in 1858 
a pamphlet of 28 pp., entitled Compendio da Inngoa Brazilica, 


* Where the # is very guttural Iadd ag. Sec page 62, post. 
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written for the use of the same seminary, but, curiously 
enough, it is based on a dialect spoken on the upper Rio 
Negro, very different from the Lingoa Geral, properly so 
called, and not intelligible on the Amazonas, at least not in 
Par&! This Compendio, in many respects unreliable, shows 
nevertheless that this dialect preserves some important feat- 
ures in the structure of the old Tupi which have become 
obsolete on the Amazonas. 

Four years ago, in the preparation of a volume “On the 
Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil,” I found it neces- 
sary to study the derivation of the indigenous geographical 
names of that country in order to arrive at their orthography. 
Finding this a difficult task with the books at hand, I deter- 
mined to take advantage of a visit to the Amazonas in 1870, to 
make myself familiar with the Lingoa Geral. While traveling 
I made it a point, as far as possible, to secure as guides na- 
tives who spoke Tupf, and, using a phonetic alphabet, I col- 
lected with their aid, a considerable vocabulary. As I became 
somewhat familiar with the language, I wrote down from the 
lips of the natives hundreds of sentences illustrating its gram- 
matical structure, and, finally, having trained two of my 
guides to dictate to me in Lingoa Geral, I was able to collect 
dialogues, stories, legends, myths, &c. Everything was 
written exactly as spoken, and afterwards, with the aid of 
natives, corrected again and again, so as to reduce the chances 
of errorto a minimum. On my second visit to the Amazonas 
in 1871, I revised the work of the previous year and added 
very largely to my material. The whole is now in course of 
preparation for the press. 

In this little paper I can only give, in a general way, some 
of the peculiarities of the structure of this language.* 

In the Tupf, as spoken on the Amazonas to-day, we find the 
following peculiarities of pronunciation. The vowels a, e, ¢, 
0, u, (long) and a, e, 7, 9, uw, (short) are pronounced nearly as 
in the Portuguese. Between o and w it is often difficult to 


* The examples given are just as I wrote them down from the lips of the natives. 
It will be observed that there are variations in pronunciation of the same word. 
Sometimes these are local, sometimes individual, 
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distinguish. In addition to the above vowel sounds there is 
another represented by the letter (9), resembling the Ger- 
man i, but pronounced with a raising of the back part of the 
tongue, as in the pronunciation of the German ich, so that 
the vowel is accompanied by a more or less guttural sound, 
and it is as difficult to pronounce as to describe. In the word 
for water, 9g, this guttural breathing is very marked. The 
sound may be imitated by placing the back of the tongue in 
@ position intermediate between that required for the pronun- 
ciation of the ch in ich, and the ch in Buch, and then attempt- 
ing to pronounce the German i#. This same sound occurs 
in Munduruct, Maué,and in several other Brazilian languages. 
The digraphs a2, dw, and oz occur in Lingoa Geral. 

The sounds represented by f, g, 7 (English, French, or Por- 
tuguese), /, v, x (ks), and z, do not occur; 6 is found only in 
the compound mé, or, very rarely, in words originally pro- 
nounced with mb, from which the m has been dropped; d 
as already stated is found only in the compound nd, and never 
alone. The aspirate 4 occurs only in those rare instances 
where it replaces 2 (sh). A nasal sound (7) is of very fre- 
quent occurrence especially after a short 7 as merty little. 
There is also the combination «uy, which is exactly the 
Portuguese do (am). When the nasal forms part of a syllable 
in the middle of a word it always terminates it, and no part 
goes over to the next syllable, thus: purdya beautiful, is 
pronounced purdy-a and not purdyga. This makes the 
language somewhat difficult to pronounce. The y is some- 
times initial, as in yandy (enganar, Portuguese), to cheat. 
N, pronounced as in Spanish, is very common but it tends 
to pass into y. The sound equivalent to our English w 
I represent by w, to avoid it being mistaken forav.* The 
only double consonants are mé, nd, and nt, the first two being 
usually contracted to m and n, and the latter being restricted 
to the word znéé not, so that, as the language is rich in vowels 


* In adopting a phonetic alphabet for the Lingoa Geral I have striven to make 
it as simple as possible and 1 have based it on to the Portuguese so as to make 
it available in Brazil. It has been found, however, impracticable to use this 
alphabet in the present paper. For the digraphs di, au, and oi, I propose here- 
after to use linked letters, and I shall substitute another character for oo. 
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and remarkably free from dull sounds, it is a pleasant one to 
the ear. The accent is very marked, usually falling on the 
last syllable, more rarely on the penult. 

There are several euphonic changes which are interesting. 
A large number of words, usually pronounced with an initial 
s, may also be pronounced with an initial ¢, thus: sesdé or 
tesé is eye, but when such word follows a genitive terminating 
in the vowels a@ ore the initial consonant is changed to r. 
Yawdra resé would be the dog’s eye. Supid is egg, sapu- 
tdia rupid, hen’s egg. In this last case I have never met 
with the form tupid, but one finds dupsd in Munduruci, and 
antchakaréd rupsé hen’s egg. In Maué it is maipakd opid. 

The same change of ¢ or s into r, in many instances, takes 
place in verbs after the prefixed pronoun in the accusative: 
as sdust, (sdustéb, old Tupf) to love, Lvé nerausté I love thee. 
Other examples of this change are as follows: 

Seté or teté body, sereté my body; Yurupart devil, bad 
spirit; yurupariratd hell. 

Sometimes an r is added between words for the sake of 
euphony, thus: dha house, se-r-éka, serdka, my house. 


Mand p are to a certain extent interchangeable and we 
find mijtuG and pitud, to rest, and murasé and puraséi, to 
dance. I have elsewhere* remarked that the name Marajion 
(Spanish form) or Maranhdéo (Portuguese form) applied to 
the Rio das Amazonas is doubtless the same as parand sea or 
river, and I have found on the Tapajos Maranhdozinho as the 
Portuguese form for Parand-mirty, literally, a little river. 


The noun is indeclinable: #m#rd is tree, or trees. A col- 
lective form is made by adding itd: kurumt (kurumty) boy, 
kurumtta boys, in general. | 

The genitive is denoted by position, thus: ap9gdwa man ; 
ap)gdaa Pgdra the man’s canoe. 


Many nouns are formed by adding certain terminations to 
verbs or adjectives, thus: | 

Mofidy to make; mofiaydwa the place where something is 
made; mofiaydra the one who makes. 


—— 


*Am. Journal of Science and Arts, July, 1872 (ser. IIL., vol. iv.). 
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A coach, he called 
Kartwa fgdra ost omatd wad og rupt kawart wrim, 


White man’s canoe big goes that land on horse  with,— 
The canoe of the white man that goes on the ground with 
a horse. 


Having no word for railroad carriage, he described it as 

follows : 
Kartoa dgdra ost owatd waé tatd trim mokdiy 
White man’s cance big goes which fire with two 

itd pokt-pokt reté rupt, Joy -drpe, 
stones long long very upon ground on top of,— 

The big canoe of the white man that goes by fire on two 
very long stones (irons), on the top of the ground. 


The hen is an introduced, fowl to which the Indian gave 
the name sapukdia, the screamer, from the verb sapukdt, to 
cry out, scream. 

There are several species of fish in Brazil belonging to the 
genera Serrasalmo and Pygocentrus called in Tupi, pirdiia 
(piranha, Port.) from pird fish, and tdfia tooth, for the teeth 
of this fish are exceedingly trenchant. Because the intro- 
duced European scissors bit like the pirdiia they received the 
same name. Writers on Brazil have quite uniformly sup- 
posed that the fish was named after the scissors. 

Our English word tapir (Zapirus Americanus) is derived 
from the Tupi tap#ira. When the ox was introduced into 
Brazil its resemblance to the tapir led the Indian to apply to 
it the same name, but, by and by, the ox came to be of more 
importance than the tapir and monopolized ‘the name. To 
distinguish the tapir, therefore, the epithet kad-wdra, dweller 
in the forest, was applied to it, so that, while to-day the ox is 
tapiira, the tapir is tapiira kadwmdra. There is another termi- 
nation péra, which also distinguishes a dweller, but it differs 
from dra in that, while the latter conveys the idea of 
dwelling in a place with power to go out at will, the latter 
means a dweller in a locality without the power of leaving it ; 
thus: Tupaié-mara means an inhabitant of the city of Santa- 
ram, but pird parant-péra, the fish that lives in the river. 
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This distinction is however not always preserved. ‘The cor- 
rect use of these two words is to a stranger very difficult. 
To show some of the uses of mira, the following examples 
are given : 


A'wa pesut-wara tad oreké Who of you has my cuia? 
Who you of has 
serektiia ? 


my cuia (gourd cup)? 


Aé kurutéy-wara imaasy, He fell suddenly ill. 
He suddenly sick (was). 

Aayor kurutéy-wara arama, I came for a moment, 
I came quickly for. 


As in other languages compound words have sometimes 
lost their original meaning and come to have a different 
application, so also in Lingoa Geral. One _ illustration 
will suffice: kama is breast, ijg water, liquid, whence kamijg 
or kambjg milk, but since the term has come to be applied 
to the milk or sap of trees, and even to the breast, one 
sometimes hears kamyg rijiuéra for milk, tikuéra being 
derived from the verb t#kir to drop, distil. In other cases 
the form of the whole or of part of a compound word has 
changed so that its origin is unrecognizable or traceable with 
difficulty, thus: wirapdra is a bow: but wird is a bird, and 
apara, crooked; gira is doulitless a corruption of Qmird 
()mbird Old Tupi), a stick (tree). 

The adjective is indeclinable and follows the noun it quali- 
fies, thus: ita péwa the flat stone: apigiua kati the good 
man. When however the adjective forms the predicate of the 
verb to be (kd) expressed or understood, it always takes pre 
fixed the genitive of the pronoun agreeing in person will f 
subject, thus: 

Ivé sekaté rarké, or simply, /ré sekata, Lam good, 

Sekalé& meriy (meri) zaik’, | am pretty well, © 

zinho bom” (Pt 

Tkatéi sera oiké ? Is he (it) wood, well? > 

Inti ipéra oiké, It is not loaded (the gum), 


* Indian dialect. _ 


<<" 
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In€é nemaratr sera? Art thou tired ? 
The comparative is formed by the use of pir#/ (pirt): by 
the side of. 
Iné nekirima porg amuita sui, 
Thou art stronger than the others. 
Iré xayumutar pOry kuadt kuiityn-muké resé, suri reté resé, 
I like this girl best because she is very good natured. 

The numerals are only three : 

1. Lepé, oyepé, muyepé. 2. Mokéin. 3. Mosapyr. 

Above these the modified Portuguese numerals, gudro, 
“iho, &c., are used. It will be remembered that other South 
erican languages are equally deficient in numerals, while 
OMe tribes, as for instance the Botocudos, cannot count. 

The numeral adverbs are formed by adding 9 to the numer- 
als, thus : 
Emut mosapgr gy! Cut it three times ! 

The personal pronouns are: /ré, 1; indé or iné, thou; aé 
he, she; yané or yandé. we; peieéy (pehéy) ye; aiiya or 
aintd, they. They are declined as fo!lows: 

Ist personal pronoun: 


Sing. Pl. 
Nom. fvé | Yandé or yané 
iGen. Se- Yande- or yane- 
Dat. ILréu Yandéu or yanéu 
Ace. Se- Yande- or yane- 
Ab. Sesut Yandé or yanésut. 


The termination in the dative is derived from an old 
post-position Jo, now obsolete in Lingoa Geral, supé having 
taken its place, but still preserved on the Rio Negro. This 
old form is used to distinguish the dative of the 1st pers. pro- 
noun from that of the 8d pers, 

2d personal pronoun: 


Sing. nF 
Nom. IJndé or iné Peiieéy 
Gen. Ne- Pe- 
Dat. IJndéu or inéu Peitémo 
Acc. WNe- Pe- 


Al. Nesut Pesui 


= 
= 
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od personal pronoun: 


Sing. Pl, 
Nom. Aé atina (aintd)* 
Gen, LS atina- 
Dat. Lrupé ana supé 
Acc, Aé-(?) ana (aintd) 
Ab. Lut atya sus. 


The demonstrative pronouns are kuaé (kuad, kud) this, 
and flaé (jad, Kady, fid) that. 

The interrogatives are dwa? who? maé (mbaé, mbad, mbd; 
mad, md,)? which, what? These are used with the inter- 
rogative particle taé (tad, td), thus: 

A’wa taé oman6? Who died? 

Maé taé, | 

Mad tad or + remufidy ?° What are you doing ? 

Mbad tad, — 

Mae apijgdma taé rexipidk dn? What man did you see ? 
The only relative pronoun is waé who, or which: 

Naxipidk apijgdoa osyk oaé kuesé, I see the man who 
arrived yesterday. 

Naxipiik maé rexipidk waé, I see that which thou seest. 

Verbs vary much in the endings of their roots, as may be 
seen from the examples given through this paper; many 
end in r. | 

The persons are distinguished by pronominal prefixes, thus 
in the indefinite tense of the verb meéy, to give, we have— 


Sing. Pl. 
1. Jeé xameéy Yané yameéy 
2. Iné remeéy, Pefieén pemeén 
+, A& omeéy auna (aintd) omeéy. 


The verb may be used with the pronominal prefix alone, 
just as in Portuguese or Latin the pronominal suffix is suffi- 
cient to mark the person and number without the pronoun. 

Where the object of a verb is a personal pronoun, itis pre- 
fixed to the verb, thus: Lvé peraust, I love ye, the ordinary 
prelix-pronoun being omitted. 


=I lave observed antd only in the nominative and accusative. It may 
perhaps be used in other cases. 
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The tenses are distinguished definitely by auxiliary verbs 
and certain particles. 
The present indefinite is formed by adding the pronominal 
prefix to the verb, thus: Jvé zawasém I find, but this same 
form might be used as past or future. The present is 
expressed definitely by adding the verb 2k6 to be, as an aux- 
iliary, both taking the pronominal prefix, thus: 
Aamumai xatké, I am finishing. 
Xamuitdy xaiké, Iam making. 
While zatké, alone, would be either present, or past, as an 
auxiliary without a particle it can serve to distinguish only 
the present. 
The imperfect would be zamufidy xatké ramé, ramé being 
an adverb meaning when, thus: 
Xasé xatko ramé seréka kitG, rawaintty akadmonoséra irtim, 
As I was going to my house I met a hunter. ~ 
The perfect definite is formed by adding wdéx (an) to the 
indefinite tense, thus: zamufidy wdn I made. 
The pluperfect is expressed by the addition of rumé to the 
perfect, thus: 
Xayuptr an ramé Jojtéra drpe, caxipidk opdiy maé, When 
I had climbed upon the mountain, I saw every-thing. 
The future definite is formed by adding kurt (by and by) 
to the indefinite tense, thus: 
Aayukd kurt mokéty suast, I will kill two deer. 
Apigdma kurt omané, The man will (must) die. 
The future perfect is formed by adding kurt ramé to the 
perfect definite: zamufidy wan kurt ramé, When I shall 
have made. ; 
In a similar way other tenses are formed. 
Ramé sometimes takes the place of 2/, as in the following 
sentences : 
Amdna okgr ramé intt xvas, 
If it rains I will not go. 

Yamufidy ramé fiaé, kurumt teé yamané, 
If we do this, we may die. 

Moi'a oyuké ramé tapatiina, aramé kurt ixé xayuké mova, 
If oe snake kills the negro, I will kill the snake. 
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Aareké ramé amt, xzameéy amt inéu, 

If I had another I would give it to you. 

The following are imperative forms of the verbs meéy give, 
mufidy make, u eat, and suk wash: 

Emeéy ité ixéu! Give me the stone! 
Pemuiidy taté! Make (ye) fire! 
Yayustk ! Let us bathe ourselves ! 
Ki! Kat (thou)! 

The verb sé to go is irregular in the imperative, making 
vas6 I go, but ekdin! go thou! yaso dn! let us go! 

When the verbs putdr to wish, desire, kuaé to be able, to 
know, are used as auxiliaries with a verb, this last takes the 
pronominal prefix and is followed by putar or kuaé, without 
prefix, thus: 

Intt xafidyn kuat, semaradr I cannot run, on account 
reté resé, of being very tired. 
XAasé putdr neirtim, I wish to go with thee. 
The reflexive is formed by prefixing yu (ye?) to the verb: 

Suk to wash, yustk to wash oneself. 
Mutimt to swing, xayumutimt I swing myself. 
Mufidy to make. yumufiay to grow. 

Aé oyuyuké putdr, He wishes to kill himself. 

The causative may be made by prefixing mu (mo) to the 
verb, thus: 


Pat to finish, zamumaé to cause to finish, 

Katdk to shake, mukatdk to cause to shake. 

Yawazt to flee, muyaoad to frighten away, put to 
flight. 


Xasé xcamupudm tagna, I cause the child to rise. 

From saké hot, is formed musaké to heat, whence yumusaké 
to heat oneself. 

By the use of the same prefix a great number of verbs are 
made from adjectives: pirdya red, mupirdy to make red; 
santdéy firm, hard, musantdy to make firm or strong; saimé 
sharp, musaimé to sharpen. 

To express that a thing is ordered to be done, kar is added 
to the verb, thus : 
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Aamufidy kdr tatd, I ordered fire to be made. 

Xayumué kér putdr, aasut I wish to order prayers to be 
yayumusard. ardma, yapu- said (mandar resar), in or- 
rasdt ardma, - der that afterwards we may 


dance and play. 

Xasé xasertk kdr semmg- Iam going to order my child 
ra,* kurumt teé omané tobe baptized; it might die 
kurutéyn-adra séra gma,f suddenly without a name. 

The following is an example of word-building of a more than 
usual polysynthetic character : akdya is head, ayé bad, whence 
akaynayt crazy; muakayayt would be ‘to make crazy’, ‘to 
seduce ’, ‘to turn one’s head’; the reflexive form would be 
yumuakanayt whence xdyumuakaynayt I make myself crazy ; 
muakanayusdra is a seducer, one who makes people crazy. 

There being no proper conjunctions in Lingoa Geral, cir- 
cumlocutions are used or the Portuguese forms are employed. 
Sometimes and is expressed by yufr (again). 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases are numerous. The follow- 
ing are examples: iké Port. aqui? here; mime there; wdén 
(an) already ; reté very, &c.. Several adverbs are formed 
from the noun maé (mbaé) thing (what), by adding adverbs 
or post-positions, thus: maé resé? (for what?) why? maé- 
yawé? (like what ?) how? maékOtg? (toward what?) whither ? 
maésut ? (from what?) whence? &c. 

Post-positions are numerous. The following are among the 
more important: ardma for, in order to, kit? to, towards, suf 
from, pupé inside of, drpe on top of, opé upon, tram with, riré 
after, supé to. 

Some of the post-positions are used as suffixes: as for 
instance, -pe (-me) in; dkape in the house, parandéme in (or 
on) the river. I have already spoken of the old form -6¢ to, 
which appears in the dative sing. and pl. of axé and iné; in 


* The mother calls both son and daughter, mymy/ra ; the father says tay!ra son, 
taij!ra daughter. The names, indicating relationship used by the woman are 
different from those used by the man. This subject will be thoroughly discussed 
elsewhere. 

t yma is a privative suffix. It is found also in Munduruci, thus: wetay!m 
blind, without eyes, sesdé y/ma Lingoa Geral. 
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penémo, we have an example of the interchange of 6 with m; 
perhaps originally this post-position was -mbo. 

The influence of the Tupf on the Portuguese, as spoken in 
Brazil, has been, if anything, greater than that of the Portu- 
guese on the Tupi. If the Tupf has been foreed to adopt 
many Portuguese words and idioms, it is, as I have shown, so 
flexible a language that it has admitted of the creation of new 
words from already existing roots; but the Portuguese has 
been forced to adopt from the Tupi the names of almost all the 
plants and animals of Brazil, and to a very large extent the 
geographical names also. The plants and animals of Brazil 
being entirely different from those of Portugal, the Portu- 
guese colonist on his arrival in South America found himself 
without names for them, and since the Tupf names required 
but little change to fit them for admission into the Portu- 
guese vocabulary, they were readily adopted. Many Portu- 
guese idioms have crept into the Tupf; but, on the other 
hand, the Portuguese, as spoken on the Amazonas, besides 
containing a large admixture of Tupi WOres i is corrupted by 
many Tupi idioms. 

To illustrate more fully the structure of the Lingoa Geral, 
I have appended to this paper, with interlinear translations, 
one of the shortest of the myths I colleeted on the Amazonas. 
It was dictated to me by an Indian, and I have tried to report 
it exactly as spoken. The ward is a species of Ibis—a beau- 
tiful bird extremely abundant on the island of Marajé6 or 
Johannes, and distinguished by its brilliant red plumage. 
The karat is a night-bird of the goat-sucker family and noted 
for its sombre plumage. The story relates how the ibis, fall- 
ing in love with the red coat (camixd) of the night-bird, 
borrowed it, ostensibly to attend a feast on the island of 
Marajé, but he never returned with it, wherefore the karaiy 
still mourns his treachery, clad in the sombre-hued coat of 
the ibis. 

The mythology of the Tupfs was characterized by great 
simplicity. If we may accept the testimony of early writers, 
they believed in a sort of celestial deity, Tupdn; but under 
Portuguese influence the conception of this spirit has been so 
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completely merged in that of the Christian God that I fear it is 
now impossible to disentangle and rehabilitate the old myth. 
A demon, Yuruparit, has, in like manner, become confused 
with the Semitic devil. Although usually anthropomorphic 
this last spirit sometimes appears as a tazast yawdra, half hog, 
half jaguar, araving werewolf. The Kurupiras are anthropo- 
morphic, male or female, troll-like, forest spirits, characterized 
by reversed feet, who appear suddenly, like a flash, before the 
eyes of the bewildered wanderer in the forest, leading him 
astray, and perhaps to destruction. They are generally 
maleficent, but may occasionally do man a good turn, and 
many myths describe how the Indian hunter has received 
from them arrows that never missed their mark. The Kuru- 
piras are often fond of playing serious practical jokes, but 
they may, however, be outwitted by man, and, in a story that 
finds its counterpart in the Norse tale of “ Boots who ate a 
match with a Troll,’? —a hunter induced one to cut himself 
open and thus commit suicide! The Qrdra or water-sprite 
figures largely in Tupf mythology and, like the mermen and 
mermaids of North-European mythology, carries human beings 
down to its subaqueous habitation. 

Animal myths are numcrous and bear a very striking 
resemblance to the zodlogical myths of the Old World. I have, 
for instance, found among the Indians of the Amazonas a 
story of a tortoise that outran a deer by posting its relations, 
at short distances apart, along the road over which the 
race was to be run —a fable found also in Africa and Siam! 
A great many other fables are related of the tortoise ; as, for 
instance, how he laid a wager with a big fish that he could 
pull him on shore, and with a tapir that he could pull him 
down to the river, and how he gained the wager by tying the 
two animals together by a lliana (s7pé),—each becoming 
exhausted in his endeavors to resist, as he thought, the effort 
of the tortoise. 

The swan-maiden appears in the myth of the Pacténa as a 
parrot, who lays aside her feather dress and becomes & maiden. 
A man seizes her before she can regain her dress and she is 
compelled to remain in human form; so she becomes his wife 
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and the mother of a new tribe. Myths of the underworld are 
common, especially among the Mundurucias, and, if space 
would allow me, I could indicate many other points of resem- 
blance between Tupi and Old World mythology. 

As I hope soon to publish in full the myths I have collected, 
with translations and notes, I shall not here enter into any 
discussion as to their meaning or probable oirgin. 


QOaré Oyandy Karaiy. 


THE IBIS CHEATS THE NIGHT-HAWK. 


Rimaéy-odra (dra?) karatiyn ofteén ramé mira yaoé, 


Once upon a time the night-hawk he spoke when people (men) like, 
ikamizd ipurdy reté, twpirdy resé. Ward kamizd 
his shirt pretty’ very red because. The ibis’s shirt 


ipiztin, ayt. Ward omaéyn karaiyn resé, oyumutdér* 
black ugly. Theibis ie looked night-hawk at, he was pleased 


karaty kamizdé resé, Ofieéy: “ Xasé xayandyt 


the night hawk’s_ shirt onaccountof. He said I go I cheat 


kuaé karan!’ Oaré os%k karat ruaké. Kuaé 
this night hawk. Theibis arrived night hawk _ by the side of. This 


yawe ofieén rxupé: “ hp as raéyn (rané) nekamixd ixéul”’ 


like hespoke to him: thy shirt to me! 
Karaty opurant ward supé: Maeresé kwité repurt 
The night hawk heasked  theibis to: Why (now) thou borrowesié 
putédr sekamixd?”’ QO0ard osuardr: “ Xasé ardma 
wish my shirt ? The ibis he answered I go in order to 
cayumusardi§ Marar' ope, xapurasdi putdr.” Karaiin ofteéy 
amuse myself Marajo in, I dance wish. The night hawk he said 
‘6 Até|| maeramé?” Ward  osuardr: “ Até mosapgr dra 
~ Until when ? The ibis heanswered: Until three days 
rire.” Kardauy oyuég ikamixd. Omeén ward supé 


after. |The night hawk he took off his shirt. He gave the ibis to 


* Probably reflexive from putdr to write. + Enganar, Portuguese. 

t The verb pur% means both lend and borrow, so the Indian says in Portuguese 
Empresta mea canéa do Senhor! which is correct, and Eu emprestet a canéa do 
homem, instead of tomei emprestado a canéa do homem, or 0 homem me emprestou sua 
canéa. This puts one in mind of the Tupficism Ella foi encher agoa no pote, in- 
-stead of Ella foi encher o pote de agoa. 

§ Verb reflexive and causative, probably from same root as surj! happy. 

|| Portuguese. 
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“< Kosekéi, mard! Teié' senandy, serarfiy? iné!” ard 
Here ibis | Do not mecheat, me wwait thou! The ibis 
036 dn, intimdn oymir, o86 retEwdn karan  esut. 
went (away) never he returned, he went completely the night hawk from, 
Intt wdn oyukuai = karaiin — ket. Karain — osariin 
never he appeared thenighthawk toward, The night liawk he awaited 
ward. Inti oyulwarii. Karaiy  yarit osapukdi, oieéy: 
the ibis. Not he appeared. The night hawk wept, he cried, he said, 
“ard! Ertér sekamizd ivéu!l” Kujjr osapukdi — teiié 
Ibis, bring myshirt tome!" Now  heeried always (still) 


ward rese, 
ibis on account of. 


' Prohibitive particle. * From verb 4crt). 


Nove on THE Munpuruci ann Mater LAnGuaces. 


The Munduructi language abounds in dull sounds, and is 
very difficult to pronounce. The word for fire I will write 
raxd, but the first letter represents a dull sound that swings, 
so to speak, through r, /,n,d,d, tot. If a native is com- 
pelled to pronounce the word slowly or distinctly, he may use 
the sound represented hy any one of these letters or combina- 
tions. The collection and verification of a vocabulary is, as 
may be imagined, exceedingly difficult. 

Though widely diflerent from the Tupi, ancient or modern, 
I am satisfied that the Munduruct belongs to the same family. 
The following are a few words and phrases for comparison 
with the Lingoa Geral and Tupi: 


Mounp. Lincoa GERAL. EWG Lisi. 

etd, tesd, eye. 

k), kupiadaa, farm, 

oitad, itd, stone. 

sap, sda (saba Tupt), hair. 

dg, dle, house. 

akobd, pakta, banana, 

upt, Jo) (jb) Tupt), ground, earth. 

kip, kijod (kijba Tum), louse. 

erutt ipidju, neturina Voijpe, your breeches are 
ou the ground. 

pomd wi? mbad sui? whence ? 
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oebé, wxéu (12ébo Tupi), to me. 

‘radgé ipikutkidn taiasi at) op~kdiy the hog roots in 
djabtbn, tap yin iam, the ground with 
: his snout. 

The Maué is a soft musical language very closely allied to 
the Lingoa Geral. It abounds in vowels, and does not allow 
double consonants. It has a sound intermediate between r 
and 7 and, besides, a soft v. Its vocabulary more nearly re- 
sembles the Tupf than does the Mundurucé. I give below 
a few words and phrases for comparison. 

Of this beautiful language no vocabulary has, so far as I 
know, been published. 1 have ready for the press an extensive 
one accompanied by a large number of sentences illustrating 
the grammatical structure of the language. 


Mavé. Lingoa GERAL. ' ENGLISH. 
gat, oka, house. 
sét, séra, name. 
Org, Jo), (9d) Tupf), ground, earth. 
kOsdy, pirdya, red. 
pisdp, kisdoa, hammock. 
mohdéy, pusdya, medicine. 
wate, oast, great. 
t), (s Tupf), mother. 
ateaukd, xayuked, T kill. 
atereké, zareké, I have. 
pep, péwa (peba Tupf), flat. | 
aikowdtkahé eka- maé waé taé ne}gdra what is the length 
nd yady kép? raydwa? of your canoe? 


kdt kahé eturtt 
ohepé ? 


maé taé rertr ixéu ? 


what do you bring 
me? 


VII.— On Material and Form in Language. 


By W. D. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE COLLEGE. 


The distinction of material and form in language is a cur- 
rent and familiar one. Yet, like other distinctions of an 
abstract character, it is liable to be unclearly, or even 
erroneously apprehended ;: and I have therefore thought that 
a summary discussion and illustration of it (although perhaps 
appearing to some uncalled for) might not, upon the whole, 
be without value. I propose to carry on the discussion in a 
manner as unpretending and as little abstruse as possible, and 
to look for illustration among the phenomena of language 
most familiar to us all, with the view of arriving at certain 
general conclusions of a practical nature as to the character- 
istics and history of the family of languages of which our 
English. speech is a member. 

The formal distinctions which lie nearest at hand in 
English are those of number and case in nouns and pronouns, 
and of tense and person in verbs. Thus, by a change of form 
in the words employed, we have from house a plural houses ; 
and in like manner men from man. We give also a particular 
form to a noun in order to mark its value as indicating the 
possessor of anything: thus man’s, men’s, from man and men ; 
and, in most pronouns, we make a change of form to signify 
the objective relation as distinguished from that of subject: 
thus, me, us, him, her, them, whom, as compared with J, we, he, 
she, they, who. The formal distinction of three persons is 
complete in at least the present singular of the verb: thus, 
I love, thou lovest, he loves ; and we make a clear separation of 
past time from present in such forms as love and loved, deal 
and dealt, lead and led, give and gave. 

We see already, from these examples (leaving out of view 
at present the use, as correlative forms, of words apparently 
unconnected with one another, as in those highly “ irregular” 
parts of speech the pronouns, the substantive verb, and their 
like), that me leading means of formal distinction in our lan- 
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guage are twofold: external addition, as in houses, its, loves, 
loved ; and internal modification, as in men, gave. The same, 
as every one knows, is true to a very wide extent, or almost 
universally, among the languages akin with ours. 

Again, such words as give, man, although in one sense mere 
crude-forms, unmodified root or base, are nevertheless in a 
truer sense forms. Man is clearly marked as nominative (or 
accusative) singular by the absence of the modifications which 
would make it possessive or plural; give is distinctly present, 
because we know that the preterit is gave; and the uncon- 
scious presence before our minds of givest and gives character- 
izes it at least partially in respect to person also. The pres- 
ence, then, of a formal or formative element in a word is not 
indispensably necessary in order to make of it a form. 

But there is another way in which formal distinctions are 
kept up in a language without aid from external signs. 
Penne, in Latin, is properly regarded as now genitive singu- 
lar, now dative singular, now nominative or vocative plural, 
because in other words the distinction of those forms is per- 
fectly made, and the mind seeks and apprehends it here as 
well. The Latin has a dative case and an ablative, although 
universally in the plural, and most often in the singular, 
dative and ablative have the same form; there are words 
enough in which the two are different to keep alive every- 
where the conception of their separateness. Greek and Latin 
neuters have both a nominative and an accusative case, in 
spite of the fact that the two are always alike, by virtue of a 
mentally recognized parallelism with masculines and femi- 
nines, which distinguish the accusative from the nominative. 
And, coming to our own tongue again, the grammatical dis- 
tinction of subject and object is so constantly and clearly 
brought home to us in the pronouns, that we cannot well help 
transferring it to the nouns, and crediting them also with the 
possession of a nominative and an objective case. If we had 
no such pairs of correlatives as Zand me, he and him, we should 
no more think of an objective in connection with our nouns 
-than of a dative or a locative. Indeed, even the occurrence 
of distinct dative constructions like give HIM the book, he does 
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his OWNER credit, does not make us recognize a dative case of 
pronouns and nouns, because there is not a word in the lan- 
guage which has a dative separate in form from the objective. 
Again, let our scheme of verbal inflection be as imperfect as 
it may, so long as we continue to say Z love, thou lovest, he 
loves, and to set you love against thou lovest, and they love 
against he loves, so long shall we continue to attribute person 
and number to our verbs, through their whole conjugation. 
Once more, although the formal apparatus which used to serve 
for the expression of grammatical gender in our nouns and 
adjectives has gone out of employment and been forgotten, 
yet the ever-recurring use of he, she, and zt in reference to all 
the subjects of thought classifies them in our minds as mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, and puts the distinctions of the two 
sexes, or the want of sex, before us as calling for constant 
notice and designation; thus giving to gender, after all,a 
formal and pervading recognition, very different from the 
oblivion which has come over it in the Persian, for example, 
where the distinction of sex has been effaced even in the pro- 
noun, and the speaker no more heeds whether his subject of 
thought is male or female than whether it is large or small, 
adult or young. And we almost feel as if that great majority . 
of human languages in which sex, like size and age, is ignored 
as a ground of formal grammatical distinction, were guilty of 
neglecting one of the natural and essential characteristics of 
things, one of which the expression, in some way and measure, 
was necessary to the completeness of a language. 

We see further, then, that a formal character may be given 
by association and analogy, as well as by inference, to words 
in which it is not indicated by a formative element. 

Our past tense loved, a pure and undoubted form, is by com: 
parative philology clearly shown to be a contraction of love-did. 
With this last, now, is logically equivalent its common sub- 
stitute did love. In the verbal phrase (as we may call it) did 
love, the word did performs precisely the same office as the 
tormatve element d in the verbal form loved; it is a mere in 
dicator of relation. In the one case as in the other, it has 
abandoned its former more material value as designating the 
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action of making or effecting (still earlier, the yet more mate- 
rial one of putting, placing, furnishing), and become a tense- 
sign. Such a vocable we call usually, and very properly, a 
‘‘form-word.” Form-words are found in all or nearly all lan- 
guages, constituting in some a much larger and more important 
part of the formative apparatus than in others; the prevalence 
of their use over that of formative elements in actual combina- 
tion with radical elements in a given tongue gives to that 
tongue, as we say, an analytic rather than a synthetic character. 
Such a character, as every one knows, belongs in an extreme 
degree to the English ; we speakers of English express by form- 
words a host of relations which in Greek or Sanskrit, for exam- 
ple, are denoted by suffixes that constitute integral parts of the 
forms of inflection and derivation. Thus, in verbal conjuga- 
tion, have stands by the side of do as a tense-auxiliary, and 
shall and will as indicators of future action. In noun-declen- 
sion, in like manner, the possessive relation may be intimated 
by an auxiliary or form-word, the preposition of, instead of the 
possessive case-sign : thus, the house of my neighbor, instead of 
my neighbor's house. And other case-relations, apprehended 
and synthetically expressed as such in the classical languages, 


- are signified by us through the means of other prepositions. 


In fact, as a part of speech, the preposition is a form-word, 
having for its office the expression of a relation. A relation, 
to be sure, possessing in some cases a more material tinge 
than in others: for there are degrees in the purity of formal 
character ; and off, for example, as it implies sensible sub- 
stantial removal in space, is less absolutely formal than its 
differentiated derivative of. Nor is the preposition the only 
part of speech filling a formal office. Another is the conjunc- 
tion, which shows the relation between clauses, and by the 
aid of which are brought clearly to light in more developed 
languages a host of nice relations which in those of simpler 
structure are left to inference. Yet another is the article, of 
which the bearing is so subtle that it hardly admits of defini- 
tion. And then there is the pronoun, which is of far greater 
importance and higher antiquity in the history of language 
than either of the others. The pronoun, as its name hints, 
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designates by their relational aspect the same objects which 
the noun has come to designate by their characteristic quali- 
ties; and, long before there were articles, or conjunctions, or 
prepositions in our family of languages, the pronoun and its 
derivative, the pronominal adverb, performed a very essential 
part in the formal development of expression. 

For mainly by the help of the pronoun, as the comparative 
philologists claim to have proved, was worked out even the 
most fundamental of all formal distinctions, that of the parts 
of speech themselves. That one combination of sounds should 
be used only as a verb, another only as a noun, an adjective, 
or the like, is a difference essentially analogous with that by 
which one is used as a singular and another as a plural, one 
as a present and another as a past, and so on. And, in the | 
latter cases as in the former, the differentiation is effected, the 
separate office established, by means of formative elements, 
prefixes and suffixes. There are languages, too, in which the 
distinction of parts of speech is almost or wholly wanting, 
just as in others we find no distinction of gender or of case. 

Yet even such languages —as for example the Chinese— 
are far from being absolutely destitute of the means of formal 
distinction. Besides their possession of auxiliary or form- 
words — “‘empty words,” as the Chinese grammarians call 
them, as opposed to the fullness and solidity of the more 
material resources of expression — they have yet one method 
which it remains for us to take note of; a syntactical one, 
consisting in the order in which the constituents of the sen- 
tence are arranged. If, in a given tongue, an epithet placed 
before a name, as good man, is always understood as attribu- 
tive, and, placed after it, as man good, is predicative, so that 
the phrase means ‘the man is good,’ then the formal relations 
of attribute and predicate are, at least in an imperfect way, 
distinguished and brought to the cognizance of the speakers. 
Here, as in many other similar cases, our own highly analytic 
language is able to illustrate the peculiarities of an uninflected 
tongue; we also have no other way to distinguish in nouns 
the object from the subject: thus, in father loves son and son 
loves father, a change of position effects a change of logical 
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office. Indeed, so bound are we to this method of indicating 
relation that, when we come to read or use languages more 
liberally provided with other methods, we are a little sur- 
prised and puzzled by their freedom of syntactical arrange- 
ment. But I think we can also see in our own experience 
that the relations indicated by position are more dimly brought 
before the mind than those exhibited by a change of form. 
Were it not for our pronouns J and me and their like, as 
already noticed, nominative and objective would never make 
their appearance as categories in English grammar. 

It appears clearly, therefore, that the apparatus of formal 
designation is of great variety, and that some kind of it is not 
wanting in any dialect of human speech, however rude and 
undeveloped this may be: there is no language which fails 
altogether to signify the modifications and relations of its 
more material conceptions. 

We have no reason to doubt that the main subjects of 
thought, the leading conceptions which enter into an act of 
judgment, and of which the expressions form the members of 
an assertion, are present to all human minds, in an essentially 
accordant manner, as standing in certain relations, belonging 
in certain classes, invested with certain general qualities. 
But different languages differ greatly as regards the notice 
which they take of these accessory matters. There is gender, 
for example. Our own mental apprehension of the diverse 
sex of objects having conspicuous sex is not less complete 
than that of the Roman, who intimated it by a difference in 
the ending and mode of declension of their names ; especially, 
when the predication which we are making involves in any 
manner as a condition the distinction of sex. The same is 
unquestionably true of the Turk ; only with him the apprehen- 
sion is still more purely implicit; his language does not at 
all force it upon his notice—excepting, indeed, in the use of 
such words as man and woman, son and daughter, bull and 
cow, which are wanting in no language upon earth as names 
of creatures whose sex is so important a characteristic that it 
cannot be ignored. And the Turk might with no small show 
of reason claim that this is enough: why should he be called 
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on to take formal note of the sex or the non-sexuality of every- 
thing he finds occasion to mention, any more than of its size, 
or shape, or age, or distance? He might even be bold enough 
to go farther, and claim that the Latin system of grammatical 
gender was false and burdensome, a real caricature of natural 
relations ; that it were better to leave altogether out of sight 
a genuine distinctiun than to rear upon it an immense artifi- 
cial fabric, recognizing it in numberless cases where it does 
not exist, extending it through all creation, classifying objects 
as male or female, or neither, on grounds which no mortal is 
wise enough now to discover ; and even sometimes denying or 
falsifying actual sex. And Ido not quite see what we Indo- 
Europeans should have to say in reply to him, save that this 
imaginativeness and this tendency to the multiplication of 
formal distinctions are, after all, valuable qualities ; qualities 
of which, notwithstanding the exaggeration of their action in 
certain directions, the desirable effects are to be seen through 
the whole structure of Indo-European language. I certainly 
should not presume to boast of the possession of grammatical 
gender, or to plume myself upon the fact that my ancestors 
revelled in it, and that most of my relatives have not yet let 
it go. The general suffrage of the nations is against the prac- 
tical value of our particular variety of gender distinctions. 
It is travestied, as it were, in the generic classifications of the 
South-African languages, the foundation of which is even 
more problematical; or in the classifying numerals of Poly- 
nesian tongues, which compel from the mind constant recog- 
nition of resemblances and differences mainly of shape and 
value. The American Indian distinction of animate and in- 
animate objects, or that of persons and non-persons, which 
we ourselves imperfectly intimate in our use of who and what, 
is at least equally philosophical and equally useful with that 
which is founded on sex. 

Take as another example the element of tense in verbal 
expression. The time of any stated action, with reference to 
the present or any other point from which it is contemplated, 
and its duration, as momentary or more or less continued, is 
unavoidably contemplated by the mind that states it; yet how 
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exceedingly different is the treatment of the element of time, 
in the systems of verbal conjugation of different languages ! 
Some leave the whole determination of this relation to be 
inferred from the connection of the sentence, or intimate it, 
when necessary, by auxiliary particles ; some, like the Semitic, 
have a quasi-temporal distinction founded on the idea of | 
complete or incomplete action; forming a conjugational 
scheme which to us, with our habits of thought, appears 
strange and unmanageable. Even very near home, we meet 
with peculiarities of this character. Our own tongue, a thou- 
sand years ago, had no formal means of distinguishing future 
action from present. The French double past, ‘imperfect ”’ 
and “past definite,’ makes a distinction apprehensible enough 
in the main, but with the minor details of whose application 
the English student has long to vex himself; indeed, it is 
only the advanced and perfected scholar, English, French, or 
German, who can in every given case employ the form of past 
time (including the perfect) required by the idiom of another 
than his own among those three languages. In our shall and 
. will, tov, as future auxiliaries, we have a subtlety of combined 
tense and mood distinction which is almost a match for any- 
thing in the Greek or Latin subjunctive. Our different forms 
of the present — I love, I am loving, I do love —by their inces- 
sant use and the necessity constantly imposed upon us of 
choosing between them, call up plainly before our minds dis- 
tinctions which are comparatively unnoticed in French and 
German. Nor is the case different as regards mood. There 
are infinite shades of doubt and contingency, of hope and fear, 
of supplication and exaction, in our mental acts and cogni- 
tions, which all the resources of Greek synthesis or English 
analysis are but rude and awkward means of signifying. All 
the peculiarities and varieties, too, of verbal expression in our 
Indo-European dialects are as nothing when compared with 
those which surprise us in tongues of a radically diverse struc- 
ture — such, for instance, as the Basque and the American 
Indian. 

Amid all the infinity of possible relations and modifications 
of a central idea, there are some of so obviously practical a 
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character, so naturally suggested, that they are met with very 
generally, or almost universally, even among languages of 
ruder and scantier structure. To quote a prominent example 
or two—such is the plural of a noun, as formally distin- 
guished from its singular; while, on the other hand, a dual, 
though tried by many languages, has been very generally 
abandoned again; and a special ternal, or threefold form, 
though not absolutely unknown, is one of the rarest items of 
grammar. Such, again, is the distinction of person in verbs 
and pronouns, or in pronouns alone; the speaker, the one 
addressed, the one spoken of, have their unfailing representa- 
tives in human speech. The variations here are of minor im- 
portance: there is the Semitic, which distinguishes masculine 
and feminine gender in the second and third persons of its 
verbs ; and the languages are not few which have a double 
first person plural, one including and the other excluding the 
party addressed — one we made up of J’s and youw’s, the other 
of l’s and he’s, without any you's. Further illustration is 
furnished by some of the cases which have already been cited 
for other purposes. It may be said, in general, that there is 
hardly any formal distinction, however apparently funda- 
mental, which is not ignored in some known language ; and, 
on the contrary, there is certainly no known language which 
does not present some subtlety of expression, some nice and 
delicate shade of difference of meaning incorporated in a gram- 
matical form, belonging to itself alone and shared with no 
other. 

It seems evident, therefore, that if a language is to be 
morphologically estimated and compared with others, it must 
be judged by the number of the formal distinctions which it 
succeeds in conveying, by the character of those distinctions, 
and by the means through which it conveys them. No one of 
these three tests — number, character, means — may be left 
out of account. The third is perhaps of the most decisive 
weight in fixing position in a morphological classification ; yet 
it must not be applied alone; and especially not, if we are 
determining the general value of the language as a system of 
expression. The deficiencies brought to light by one test may 
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be counterbalanced by the advantages which tlie others 
exhibit. That the quality or relation or circumstance appre- 
hended as a form be a valuable one, and that it be distinctly 
brought to consciousness — that is the main thing ; the par- 
ticular instrumentality used is of minor consequence. There 
may be an abundance or a superfluity of inflective machinery 
which shall do poor work, cumbering the movements of 
thought; and there may be a scantiness of formative appara- 
tus so well adapted to its purpose and so dexterously adminis- 
tered as to be virtually wealth. The mind, in language as 
elsewhere, is superior to the instruments it employs; it can 
do excellent work with tools apparently inadequate. As to the 
character of the tool, we are exceedingly liable to be swayed, 
in judging it, by our own habits. There are highly respecta- 
‘ble students of language, speaking English as their native 
speech, who look upon Greek synthetic inflection as some- 
thing to be contemned and apologized for, as characteristic of 
an inferior intellectual development, and burdensome to the 
minds that had to master and wield it; there are many more, 
probably, who commit the equally gross error of holding Eng- 
lish analysis to be a mere corruption and degradation of a 
nobler original. The awkwardness of the agglomeration of 
auxiliary words in languages like those of Farther India is a 
common theme of illustration and reprehension ; but it might 
not be hard for a Burman to retort by casting equal reproach 
upon us, on account of such phrases as that which will have 
been set, calling attention to the radical meaning of the voca- 
bles and the absence of inflective character in all but one 
(been), and giving as a paraphrase something like that what- 
sort desire possess grown deposited. And yet we know by expe- 
rience that this last is in no degree or manner an equivalent 
for our phrase, in which each auxiliary is so strictly subordi- 
nated to its principal that it attracts no more of the mind’s 
separate attention than a formative syllable, a prefix or suffix, 
would do; the phrase is almost as integral as a simple word, 
and the impression of awkwardness is a subjective one; the 
end aimed at is completely and conveniently attained. So as 
regards the kind of form incorporated. A language might 
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take special notice of the colors of sensible objects, classifying 
together those of kindred lic, dod marking each class by a 
formal sign, so that color would thus be raised to the rank of 
a grammatical category ; ani the same might be done with 
brightness or dullness, with smoothness or roughness, with 
shape, with presence or absence before the sight, with distance, 
or other the like. And if such grossness of distinction, such 
materiality of form, constituted the staple of the grammar of a 
language, we should be justified in ranking that language very 
low in the morphological scale. Yet some of our own most 
valuable forms had an origin as eross as this; color, shape, 
and distance are capable of being made tlhe basis of an ana- 
logical classification that shall rin through the world of mind 
as well as matter, and lend itself to the best uses of thought. 
It is extremely convenient to adopt a single definite test, and 
by its application to arranye all languages on a linear seale, 
each having its precise place between two others; but such a 
scale is worth little after it is made. 

Nor is there any fixed anid definite line to be drawn between 
the linguistic expression of material and thatofform. ‘There 
is rather a shading off from purely formal elements, syntheti- 
cally expressed, through auxiliaries and relational words, into 
independent vocables belonging to parts of speech usually 
ranked as material. The same word has its more material 
and its more formal meaniiivs and uses. Intellectual and 
moral terms have a less iaterial aspect than physical. 
-Adjectives are more akin wit!) form than nouns, and adverbs 
than adjectives. Many relations whose synthetic expression 
constitutes an important part of tle grammar of one language 
are in another left to the mere collocations of the plirase: 
thus, for example, the categories of caused or induced action, 
of attempted, of repeated, of intensified action, and so on, 
which suggest the conjugational distinctions of Semitic and 
other tongues, are with us not tliought to deserve even auxil- 
iaries. No concrete name is really other than an apjellation 
for a complex of qualities; no conception, or practically as 
good as none, is simple and incapable of analysis: and of the 
combined elements any one my be set apart and treated as 
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an accessory to the rest, its expression thus assuming a formal 
value. The variety of possible relation and circumstance is 
infinite ; nor is its style of incorporation in speech a restricted 
one. 

Once more, through all the history of language, so far as 
we can trace it, the constant and normal tendency has been 
toward the reduction of the expression of material to that of 
form. It appears in every department of speech, and in 
every degree. Our have, for example, of which the formal 
applications now include past time, obligation, and causation, 
indicates earlier the comparatively material idea of ‘pos- 
session ;? and if we followed it up beyond this, we should 
find its origin in something still more physical. Do was 
once ‘set, place,’ and so has been partially formalized even in 
its most material present signification ; in do love and love-d 
it is yet more purely formal. If there be one word more emi- 
nently formal than the rest, it is the substantive verb, the 
copula, be, which represents only the relation of mental com- 
bination between subject and predicate; yet it comes demon- 
strably from material roots, which first expressed such 
physical acts as sitting, standing, abiding, growing. So also 
among the parts of speech, it is the more formal that appear 
last, and appear by development out of the more material : 
this has been the history of the adverbs, the prepositions, the 
conjunctions, the articles ; and if the pronouns still have to 
be looked upon as original in Indo-European speech, many 
linguists are confident of being able some day to trace their . 
genesis to roots of material import. Among them, too, at any 
rate, the most material class, the demonstratives, is the 
earliest, and the most formal, the relatives, of very recent 
growth. All this is analogous with the development of 
language in other respects: coarser and grosser stuff is con- 
tinually applied to finer purpose; intellectual and moral 
expressions are made by conversion from very different uses. 
This is so obviously and confessedly the way things go on in 
human speech, that further time spent in pointing it out and 
illustrating it would be wasted. 

Some, indeed, may incline to regard the whole time spent 
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in our discussion as wasted, and the points made in it as 
mere commonplaces of the linguistic science of the day, with 
which even beginners ought to be familiar. Perhaps they 
would be right. But I may plead in my excuse that there are 
still those who deny and oppose the doctrines I have laid down, 
and would fain build up linguistic science on a very different 
foundation from that here implied. I have had in view 
throughout an essay by Professor Friedrich Miller of Vienna, 
entitled “‘ Beitrdge zur Morphologie und KH ntwicklungsge- 
schichte der Sprachen, J.,” presented tothe Vienna Academy 
in January, 1871, and printed in the Sitzungsberichte of its 
philosophico-historical class (vol. Ixvil., pp. 189-156). Pro- 
fessor Miiller is a scholar of very high rank, widely and deeply 
learned, enterprising and productive. His two volumes on 
the results, linguistic and anthropological, of the Novara 
expedition are admirable résumés of the present state of 
knowledge in their respective departments, and are also rich 
in new facts and new combinations and inferences. Apart ~ 
from these, he has produced chiefly essays and monographs, 
on a great variety of linguistic topics, in the same series which 
contains the one we have now especially in view. In matters 
of linguistic theory and the history of grammatical forms, his 
views are at variance with those of the now dominant school 
of comparative philologists ; some of them have been recently 
elaborately combated by Georg Curtius (in his Studien z. Gr. 
u. Lat. Gr., iv. 211 ff.) but nothing of his has gone more 
flatly counter to the prevailing doctrines on points of funda- 
mental importance than this particular paper; if its doc- 
trines are true, the existing science of language is in need of 
thorough reformation. 

First, Professor Miller rejects and contemns the current 
threefold division of language into isolating, agvlutinative, 
and inflectional ; not at all for the reasons which led. me for- 
merly* to regard its merits as greatly overestimated, but 
because “ the morphological distinction of languages does not 
lie in the looser or closer mode of connection of the single 
parts — for this is something merely external — but in the 
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separation (Scheidung) of material and‘form.” Now this 
phrase, “ separation of material and form,’’ which Professor 
Miller insists upon and repeats again and again, as expressing 
the gist of his peculiar view, is to me well-nigh unintelligible. 
Perhaps the fault is in my apprehension, but I cannot help 
thinking that it is also unintelligent and meaningless. Its 
author certainly owed us a comment, to show what he meant 
to have his readers understand by it. In the first place, 
material and form are not separable from one another ; every- 
thing has its characteristics and relations, belonging necessa- 
rily to it in a given situation ; when we come, indeed, to test 
our knowledge to the bottom, we find that we know nothing 
but relations, and that we have no power to cognize the 
absolute. Then, in the second place, language is no separator 
of quality from substance, or of quality from quality ; it does 
nothing but incorporate and express the results of mental 
action. The mind may contemplate the more external and 
‘accidental relations of a thing apart from those more constant 
and essential ones which to our ordinary apprehension consti- 
tute the thing itself; and the former, as we have seen, may 
find expression, with varying degrees of distinctness and by 
varying means. If we may interpret the ‘separation of 
material and form” to signify merely the distinction of form 
from material by separate expression, it has a meaning; but 
then, unfortunately, the doctrine becomes coincident with 
that which it is brought forward to oppose and put down; we 
are just brought back again to the old familiar view, that the 
morphological difference of languages consists in the forms 
which they respectively embody in expression, and the way 
in which these forms are embodied; and that hence the 
characteristics of isolation and the rest are real determining 
elements of prime importance in morphological classification. 
Since *“ form” is an essentially external characteristic, it is 
hard to see why a classification by form is to be reproached 
for dealing with externals. One might as well object to 
classing temples morphologically together as Grecian, Gothic, 
Egyptian, and so on, because this is noting only their external 
characteristics, without regard to such deeper differences as 
uilder, time, and purpose. 
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In a marginal note on this paragraph, Professor Miller 
thinks it a result of the superficiality pointed out by him that 
many scholars discover no really essential difference between 
the three classes mentioned. He is not quite sure whether 
they would go so far as to hold that an isolating language 
may become agglutinative, and an agglutinative inflecting, 
but.cannot help inferring it from their doctrine that the Indo- 
European tongue itself was once monosyllabic. And he 
exclaims: ‘ See in what vacillating (schwankende) and absurd 
views those become involved who found themselves on exter- 
nalities, and leave the root of the matter unheeded!”’ Now 
Professor Miller has a perfect right to call his opponents’ 
views ‘“‘absurd,” if they really appear so to him — there are 
those to whom the doctrine that the earth revolves on its axis 
and circles about the sun seems absurd, and no one blames 
them for frankly saying as much — but why he should fling at 
those views the epithet “ vacillating” I do not at all under- 
stand. They are held, so far as I can discover, with the 
utmost distinctness and the most unwavering confidence, as 
an essential constituent part of a consistent linguistic system, 
which finds abundant support from the recorded facts of lan- 
guage-history. If the isolating phrase lead did could become 
the agglutination lead-did and lead-de, and finally the inter- 
nally inflected /éd, a large class of linguists cannot see why 
the same process may not have gone on upon a scale vast 
enough to characterize a whole linguistic formation ; and they 
even think that the burden of proof rests upon those who 
maintain the contrary. 

Our author closes his note with the assertion that “ lan- 
guages which from the very beginning have lacked the feeling 
for form will never develop themselves into form-languages.”’ 
Now, in the first place, I do not believe that any language 
ever had either a feeling or a lack of such; the expression is 
one of those purely figurative ones which have a wonderful 
facility at leading men’s minds astray. The users of 
language are the only feeling agents, and they are the 
developers of language; they have, always and everywhere, 
as has been abundantly shown above, more or less consciously 
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forms in their apprehension, and it depends only on their apti- 
tude as mental analysts and linguistic constructors which of 
these they shall incorporate in distinct expression, and by 
what means. And that the aptitudes of different communi- 
ties are different appears not in language only, but also in 
every other human production. In the second place, there is 
no real reason, no scientific accuracy, in calling certain lan- 
guages, as distinguished from others, ‘“ form-languages,”’ as if 
the possession of forms were other than universal, or as if 
a part of human speech possessed “true forms,” while the 
rest had only apparent or ungenuine forms. For, as we have 
seen, a form in language is simply the incorporate expression 
of an idea which is regarded as subordinate to a class of ideas, 
as their modification or the determinant of their relation ; and 
wherever that end is attained, there is form. And it is 
attained everywhere, only in varying extent, and by discordant 
means; it is impossible to conceive of a language not in its 
absolutely incipient stage which should be destitute of form. 
There is difference enough between languages as regards 
this element of their structure, but it is only a difference of 
degree; to make it otherwise is to distort and misrepresent 
the facts of language. 

Although tempted to go through all the last few pages of 
Professor Miiller’s essay, criticising their statements and 
reasonings, I will quote only one other paragraph. He has 
been pointing out that some would parallel the primitive 
Indo-European language with the now existing monosyllabic 
tongues, but that this would imply the existence in the former 
of that non-separation of material and form which we sce to 
characterize the latter; and he then proceeds: “ Now, how- 
ever, the Indo-European tongues belong confessedly (bekannt- 
ermassen) to those which have carried through on principle a 
separation of material and form.” - This “ confessedly,’’ we 
may remark in passing, is hardly consistent with his plea, a 
page or two back, that his opponents — that is to say, nearly 
the whole body of comparative philologists — make no account 
of the separation in question. And even if these languages 
have “‘ carried through ”’ such a separation, they need not have 
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been at the outset unlike those which never have succeeded 
in carrying it through. But this is an objection which the next 
sentence endeavors to dispose of: ** As one nevertheless does 
not comprehend how material can have suddenly become form, 
how material elements can have transformed themselves 
to formal, the assumption that in primitive Indo-European 
speech there was found only material (expression of signifi- 
cance), and no form (expression of relation), cannot possibly 
be correct.” It here appears clearly that the discordance of 
view between Professor Miiller and the rest of the philologists 
is total, and probably hopeless of removal. To us, as has 
been pointed out above, the whole history of language seems 
to prove, not only that elements of material expression can 
and do become transmuted into formal, but even that formal 
expression is won in no other way. We are filled with wonder 
and expectation as to what can possibly be brought forward 
to oppose, much more to nullify and overthrow, the immense 
mass of facts exhibiting the transfer which is here so dog- 
matically denied. The author fairly owed it to his readers to 
support his assumption, by illustration and argument. All 
that he gives us in this direction is a new assumption, with 
which he winds up the paragraph: ‘ Notwithstanding its 
isolating structure, the primitive Indo-European language 
also must lave distinguished material and form, and in 
the ma of the two combinations tma, as-ma [the originals 
of Greek cia, ciui] there must have resided a form-making 
function.”” These are necessities which I cannot appreciate. 
Indeed, it is to me little short of nonsense to talk of a 
function as residing in a word, as inherent in its structure. 
I can see nothing in a word but the significance which its 
speakers put and keep there, and this significance is changeable 
according to their convenience and choice. The word is merely 
the instrument of the mind, and can be turned to new and 
wholly diverse uses by the agent that wields it. The capacity 
of t-ma, or of i ma, to become a form is really the capacity 
of those who said the one or the other to convert it into a 
form — as they actually did, and as their descendants have 
done in a host of cases since. There is perhaps a “ form- 
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making function ”’ lurking to-day in many an innocent-looking 
vocable, which we use without a suspicion of its pregnancy of 
meaning. No Roman who said habeo and mente, doubtless, 
knew or conjectured that they contained form-making func- 
tions which would some day transmute the one into a future 
tense-sign and the other into an adverbial suffix (as in aimer-at, 
i.e. amare habeo; and bonnement, i. e. bond mente). And 
there have been plenty of other functions, of a very porten- 
tous character, residing in our words. What shall we call 
that, for example, which has developed the Italian word for a 
‘bench,’ banco, into a name for great moneyed insti‘utions, 
throughout the civilized world? Compared with this, the 
change of z-ma to eiju is surely one of Very small account. 
The matter here involved is of the most fundamental im- 
portance. If language is a direct emanation of the mihd, or 
an organic product, a sort of excretion, of the bodily organs, 
so that a word, in any one’s mouth, is an entity having a 
natural and necessary significance, and can even involve 
powers which may lie indefinitely dormant and finally come 
forth into action, then one set of opinions on all theoretic 
points in linguistics will follow; but another and a very 
different one, if words are only signs for ideas, instruments 
with which the mind works, and every language therefore an 
institution, of historic growth. Till this question is settled, 
there will be no harmony among students of language, even 
as there is none at present. To urge the direct examination 
of it, and on grounds of common sense, by sober observation 
and strictly scientific deduction, is a main object of this paper. 
The true scientific basis of linguistic investigation is far from 
being as yet universally understood and accepted. To shuw 
that this is so, I will here refer briefly to a single fact. 
Westphal, in his German and Greek grammars, puts forth and 
defends, in opposition to the prevalent Boppian theory of 
agglutination and fusion, his own vicw that suffixes were 
never independent words, but sprouted out, as it were, from 
the body of the roots to which we find them attached; and 
the leading linguistic Review of Germany (the Berlin 
Zeitschrift jiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, vol. 
vi., 1869, p. 483 seq.) impartially reports the two views, side 
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by side, and pronounces them alike purely hypothetical and in 
themselves equally entitled to acceptance; the Westphalian 
one having, if anything, a greater plausibility than the other. 
On the contrary, there is an essential and world-wide differ- 
ence between them: the one is a guess, the other an induc- 
tion: the Boppian view is founded on a mass of facts well 
established in the observed history of language; the other is 
opposed to these facts, and has no basis except conjecture. 
The starting-point of science, in this as in other branches, 
is the facts that lie nearest, within reach of our objective 
and unbiassed observation; and the scientific method con- 
sists in carrying backward existing and observed processes, 
modifying them only so far as the changed conditions 
require their modification, and calling in no new force to 
account for what the old forces can possibly be made to 
explain. There are those who profess to accept this method, 
and are yet in practice untrue to it: more often than in any 
other way, by assuming that the governing forces and modes 
of action in ancient and primitive stages of language were 
and must have been diverse from those traceable in later 
stages. Differences enough, to be sure, there are between 
older and newer forms of language, especially in families 
which have had so rich a historic development as the Indo- 
European ; but they are the consequence of a gradual accumu- 
lation of results in a single unbroken line of action. So the 
physicist, reasoning backward from the appearances of existing 
nature, arrives in theory, perhaps, at a primitive condition of 
nebulous chaos; but he does it by strict inductive processes, 
and never thinks of postulating for the nebulous period other 
physical forces than those which now work, under changed 
conditions, with different result. To do otherwise is to aban- 
don the scientific basis, and place one’s self at the mercy of 
every arbitrary assumption. 

I will only remark farther, in conclusion, that the whole 
substance of Professor Miuller’s paper appears to me to show 
the same regrettable tendency toward dogmatic assumption, 
as opposed to sound and circumspect induction. His leading 
idea is, that there has been in the career of every language a 
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period of ascending and one of descending development, first 
of growth toward completeness of structure, then of internal 
expansion but external or phonetic decay; the former period 
being pre-historic, the latter historic. Now, as a fact, some- 
thing like this is incontestably true of most languages ; but 
he puts it forward rather as a law, the dominion of which is 
to be illustrated ; and anything of the nature of a law or prin- 
ciple I am quite unable to see in it. As regards, indeed, each 
separate and individual formation in language, each vocable, it 
is a law; the agglutination and fusion that makes a word is 
only the first step of a process of wearing down and wearing 
out ; and this is equally true of the earliest and of the latest 
formations. So long, then, as more new formations are made 
than old ones worn out, the general growth of a language 1s 
upward ; when the contrary begins to be the case, the growth is 
downward. And there is no law that determines the turning- 
point in this grander process — or, if there be one, it has not 
yet been worked out and established. Just so in the life of 
every human being there is a clearly recognizable law of 
youth and growth and decay and death; but a community 
grows so long as births are, in excess of deaths, and decays 
when deaths are in, excess of births: and for this there is no 
law; it depends upon a variety of determining influences so 
great and so heterogeneous that they defy reduction to a law. 
To ascertain what causes, internal or external, or both, 
produce this climax and anti-climax of language, and whether 
the descending grade has everywhere been reached, and, if so, 
when and how, would be a grand and worthy undertaking. 
But it is one which Professor Miller does not attempt; and 
his exposition furnishes occasion throughout for unfavorable 
criticism, and is nearly or quite barren of valuable result. 


VIII.—Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ? 
By FRANCIS A. MARCH, 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

SEVERAL of the English scholars, who ure most active in the 
study of Early English, wage war on Anglo-Saxon. They at- 
tack the word. Mr. Sweet, in his edition of King Alfred’s 
Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, published by the Early 
English Text Society, announces that he uses “ Old English ”’ 
for the “ stage of the English language commonly known by 
the barbarous and unmeaning title of Anglo-Saxon.’ They are 
still more hostile to the suggestion which goes with the word, 
that the speech called Anglo-Saxon is different from modern 
English so as to deserve a separate name. They say there 
has been but one speech spoken in England by the Teutonic 
tribes and their descendants from Cedmon to Tennyson. 
This speech was at the first called Anglisc, English, by those 
who spoke it, and the name has never changed, and there is 
no reason for changing it; the early periods may be called 
Old English. The scholars who are pressing these views, are 
in positions to secure them a general hearing, and they have 
well earned the right to a most respectful one. They intro- 
duce them into publications of the Early English Text Society, 
and the series of school-books issued from the Clarendon 
Press. Mr. Freeman urges them in his elaborate histories, 
Dr. Morris in his philological works, and men of all arms in 
the Saturday Review. 

The questions to be decided are partly questions of substance 
and partly of the use of language. 

1. What is the real relation between modern English and 
Anglo-Saxon? There have been occasional enthusiasts since 
the time of Verstegan, who have identified them; but the 
more thorough study of the ancient speech has clearly estab- 
lished its remoteness. It had been often thought to be a rude 
form of colloquial English, and its strange appearance had 
been attributed to the irregular spelling of illiterate and care- 
less scribes. Thus President Jefferson, who was a student of 
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the language, and who first introduced the study of it in our 
colleges by establishing it in the University of Virginia, and 
composed an essay to exemplify his method of study, proposes 
to reform the spelling. He says—‘“ the writer having no ex- 
amples of orthography to recur to, thinking them indeed not 
important, had for his guide his own ideas only of the power 
of the letters, unpractised and indistinct as they might. be. 
He brought together, therefore, those letters which he sup- 
posed must enter into the composition of the sound he meant 
to express, and was not even particular in arranging them in 
the order in which the sounds composing the word followed 
each other. Thus dzrds was spelt brides; grass, gaers; run, 
yrnan ; cart, craet; fresh, fersh. They seemed to suppose, 
too, that a final vowel was necessary to give sound to the con- 
sonant preceding it, and they used for that purpose any vowel 
indifferently. A son was suna, sune, sunu.” Thus chang- 
ing the spelling to modern English, and disregarding the final 
vowels, he declares groundless all distinctions of gender, all 
case endings except the genitive singular and dative plural, 
and most of the forms of the verb; in short he considers the 
whole grammatical system a series of ‘“‘ aberrations, into which 
.our great Anglo-Saxon leader, Dr. Hickes, has been seduced 
by too much regard to the structure of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and too little to their radical difference from that 
of the Gothic family.” “ Remove,” he says, “the obstacles 
of uncouth spelling and unfamiliar character, and there would 
be little more difficulty in understanding an Anglo-Saxon 
writer than Burns’ poems?’ Such views are no longer held 
by scholars. The speech of Beowulf, Caedmon and Alfred, is 
recognized as a literary language, carefully written, competent 
to translate the Latin classics, and having original works of 
importance, both in extent and kind. The comparative study 
of the northern dialects shows it to be a German speech lying 
perfectly parallel with the other Teutonic tongues, so that its 
grammatical forms can be clearly traced, and a historical or- 
thography established, extending even to the quantities of its 
vowels and the place of the accent. The modern discoveries 
of the laws of letter change point out the relations of the 
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Anglo-Saxon spelling and pronunciation to ours, and enable 
the scholar to distinguish the errors of scribes from the records 
of varying sounds. 

This classic Anglo-Saxon differs from our English : 

1. In phonology. It has sounds which we have not: y is 
the Greek upsilon, the French u; A represents the guttural 
aspirate, the Greek chi, the German ch; Al, hn, hr, wl, wr, 
are frequent initial combinations. The sounds which are 
common to both speeches are differently used. Words spelt 
with the same characters are pronounced differently. The 
weak vowels 7, @, have become diphthongs: write is pro- 
nounced raz. The mixed vowels é, 6, have shifted to their 
weaker element: fét is pronounced fit (feet); gés, gis (goose. ) 
The laws of phonetic change are different. The Anglo-Saxon 
vowels were very sensitive to the influence of the letters near 
them. A vowel is changed by the vowel of the following syl- 
lable to a mixed vowel between the two. Consonants difficult 
to utter break the vowels before or after them into .a kind of 
diphthong, other consonants assimilate the vowels. So that in 
the declension of a noun, or the inflection of a verb the root 
vowel wavers from case to case, or person to person. There 
are refined laws of assimilation of consonants which may be 
compared with the euphonic laws in Greek. All these changes 
have ceased. All this sensitive life is gone. The few relics 
of it which remain in such forms as men from man, elder from 
old, told as a past of tell, and sought of seek, strike us as anom- 
alies. Our English vowels are “ded as a dore-nayle.”’ 

2. In vocabulary. A Frenchman, M. Thommerel, has 
counted the words in Johnson’s dictionary, and found 438,500, 
of which 29,000 are of Romance origin. If two-thirds of 
Johnson are Romanic, we should guess that at least four-fifths 
of Webster must be. We do not know how large a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon dictionary still survives. A modern English- 
man may look long in Cedmon or Beowulf without recogniz- 
ing a word. An examination of two pages, 74 double lines, 
of Cedmon, containing 442 words, shows 168 words com- 
pletely gone, so that no spelling, or other modification, can 
bring them within the ken of a mere modern-English scholar. 
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8. The inflections have almost all disappeared. The Anglo- 
Saxon is a synthetic language, with five cases, four declensions 
of the noun growing out of the joint influence of stem endings 
and genders, two full declensions of the adjective for its defi- 
nite and indefinite use in all genders, three numbers of the 
personal pronouns, six conjugations of the verb. 

4. In the derivation of words. The free production of com- 
pounds, which belonged to the early speech, ceases in English ; 
and the prefixes and suffixes of derivation are many of them 
no longer living, and their places are taken by others of Ro- 
manic origin. | 

5. The syntax is also that of an inflected language. The 
government of cases Is highly complicated. Verbs and preposi- 
tions may require not only accusatives, but datives, or genitives, 
genitives and datives, accusatives and datives ; the same word 
requires sometimes one case and sometimes another, according 
to the sense. The use of the moods is also complicated and 
subtle. The rules for the subjunctive and participle rival 
those of the Greek in their number and nicety. The arrange- 
ment of the words in a sentence is also free, and often differ- 
ent from the English, and like the German, separating agreeing 
words and holding the sense long in suspense to the extreme 
embarrassment of the English reader. 

6. The versification has charged. The old alliterative 
meter with its peculiar laws has passed away. Chaucer and 
his successors use the metrical forms of France and Italy. 

7. The modes of thought are different. Students who are 
familiar with synthetic languages, and skillful in matching 
inflection endings find Anglo-Saxon literature difficult. Though 
they know the meaning of the separate words, and see how 
they must be put together, they often do not after all see 
what the sentence can mean. It is the thinking of a strange 
race, Which died out, and is not embodied in modern litera- 
ture. 

These specifications may be summed up in the statement 
that the Anglo-Saxon presents a language and literature copi- 
ous enough aud peculiar enough to have dictionaries and 
grammars of goodly size especially devoted to it, and histories 
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of its literature. A German can read it more easily than an 
Euglishman. It would seem then that it deserves to have a 
name of its own. 

In answer to this it is urged that these changes have been 
gradual; there is no break in the language, but a constant, 
unbroken progress from the beginning till now. 

It is true that the change in the traditional colloquial speech 
of tle common people of England has been gradual ; we might 
go back to Adam with no absolute saltws. But literary lan- 
guage has its periods. Such a language is an ideal, formed 
in the application of speech to purposes which exalt the facul- 
ties of the speaker, to oratory, to poetry, to the record of 
heroic acts, or to national annals. The creative power then 
works on language under the direction of the intuition of 
beauty. The happiest forms of the popular dialects are se- 
lected and combined into a speech more perspicuous, more 
regular, more vigorous, more harmonious than had before been 
known. Successful compositions are preserved, and make 
part of the education of the noble and cultivated. They are 
imitated. A literature grows up, which the people read and 
remember, and a classic speech, which a few can write and 
speak. Such was the classic language of Greece, and such the 
Latin, and the Anglo-Saxon. Such languages need a certain 
elevation and cultivation of mind to preserve them. Each 
generation must attain it for itself, or the speech will decline. 
Such languages die. The descendants of those who spoke 
them revert to dialects. A new life may quicken in the people 
after many generations and great dialectical changes, and a 
new classic language be formed, which is no development of 

the old classic language, but a new growth. Such are the 
Italian, the Spanish, the French, all created from dialects 
which are descendants of the speech of the people of Rome, 
none of them developments of classic Latin. Such also is the 
English, with a difference which removes it still further from 
the Anglo-Saxon than any Romance language is from the 
Latin. It is mixed with a large proportion of the language 
of a different race, and the masters of the new literature spoke 
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masterpieces. Chaucer knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon. His 
originals are found in France. And the thought and spirit 
of the new literature continued to be drawn from the Ro- 
manic side ; so that if the early English authors had not kept 
the old idiom in use, there would now be left almost no Anglo- 
Saxon in the significant vocabulary of science and literature. 
The affiliation is well grounded, which is made in the name of 
the German Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Sprache 
und Literatur. 

If literary or classic speech is to control the classification 
and naming of the languages in which it is found, the Anglo- 
Saxon is clearly to be separated from the English, and sepa- 
rately named. The former is a synthetic German speech with 
its own periods of early irregular idiom, classic cultivation, . 
decline and fall into dialects, the latter an analytic, mixed 
speech of Romanic cultivation, with other periods of growth, 
and classic regularity, and progress. And a chaos separates 
the two languages. It is only when attention is directed to . 
the history of etymological forms that unity can be plausibly 
claimed for them. What few inflection endings we have, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; and they have been gradually falling 
away since the time of Alfred. But while the importance of 
these forms in tracing the descent of languages is probably 
not over-rated, their weight in establishing identity or simi- 
larity may easily be. An Englishman can read French much 
more easily than German, or Anglo-Saxon. He has less 
grammar to learn, and unlearn. The French grammar is, 
on the whole, more like English than is either of the others. 

A comparison of English with German suggests another 
way of stating these differences. The modern German is a 
development of the Old High German of the ninth century. 
There has been some weakening and falling away of the un- 
accented syllables ; but in all the substantial powers of lan. 
guage there has been constant growth, a constant forming of 
new words from the old roots to express the new thoughts of 
successive generations. Fast as science or art, eloquence or 
poetry, have found new facts, or dreams, or cadences, the old 
significant Teutonic syllables have been marshaled into com- 
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binations to represent them. Not so the English. The Anglo- 
Saxon of Alfred was stronger than any contemporary Teu- 
tonic speech. It was especially rich in the vocabulary of 
morals, religion, and law. But it decayed not only in its gram- 
matical and poetical forms, but in its power to express the 
substance of thought, and when it died out into dialects, its 
capacity for freely forming new words was lost. English has 
made no attempt to frame its Saxon elements into new words 
to keep pace with the advance of thought. It has grown by 
the introduction of new words of Romanic origin or by coin- 
age from the ancient Latin or Greek. 

These considerations go to show that a separate name for 
Anglo-Saxon will do no wrong to historical or philological 
truth, and that the convenience of students, and makers of 
dictionaries, grammars, and other linguistic and critical works 
demands some single name. One, at least, of the new school, 
Mr. Tancock in his etymological vocabulary in one of the 
Clarendon Series, uses English simply for all words back to 
Beda, and yet he distinguishes French and Old French. Oth- 
ers use Old English for all obsolete words and forms. In any 
considerable philological works, like Dr. Morris’s Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence, this is surely a grave defect. 
Even popular discussion or instruction needs names for two 
periods of Anglo-Saxon, its classic period and its decline, and 
for at least two periods of English. A full historical grammar 
must notice other periods, the oldest Anglo-Saxon, for example, 
and at least three periods of English. The proposed use of 
Old English does not distinguish, but confounds all the 
periods of Anglo-Saxon and ‘the two early periods of English. 
It is bad in substance since it unites unlike objects and sepa- 
rates like. It unites Chaucer with Czdmon and separates 
him from Shakespeare. 

We may further specify. The mere leaving out useful in- 
formation is something. The student wishes to learn as a 
matter of general information, whether any old word which 
may be mentioned, belongs to the period of Chaucer, or Laya- 
mon, or Alfred. 

Then the relations of these periods to modern English are 
very different. Conclusions which may be safely drawn from 
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a word, if it is in Cedmon, may fail altogether, if it is only 
known in Piers Plowman. 

Then the inflection endings are so different in the different 
periods, that unless you know at what time a word occurs, 
you cannot be sure what form it was intended to represent. 

Then the Anglo-Saxon is printed with all the long vowels 
marked, while the later language is without marks. In a 
book calling many periods Old English, it cannot be told when 
a word which might be Anglo-Saxon, is printed without marks, 
whether it is because the author thinks the vowels are all 
short, or because he takes the word from some writer of a 
period later than Anglo-Saxon, or whether it is an error of 
the press. 

When such a book has different spellings of the same word, 
it is not plain whether they are mere irregular spellings of 
the same period, or regular spellings of different ages, or 
partly errors in the book. 

These and like defects might be easily avoided by the 
use of a series of names for the different periods, such as 
English of the first period for classic Anglo-Saxon, English of 
the second period for late Anglo-Saxon, and so on. Dr. Mor- 
ris, apparently feeling difficulty here, often calls Anglo-Saxon 
oldest English. The periods might be named from prominent 
persons, the English of Alfred, of Layamon, of Chaucer, and 
the like. But such forms are cumbrous. And all of them 
encounter a substantial difficulty when applied to the discus- 
sion of the elements of modern English. This is, as has been 
before pointed out, a mixed language; and one element of it 
is the same as the language which was used in England be- 
fore, and should be, and will naturally be, called by the same 
name. If the old language is called English, the Romanic 
part of our language is called foreign, a naming bad in sub- 
stance as stigmatizing one part of our speech. 

The reasons urged for this nomenclature are in great part 
sentimental. It is thought to magnify the English language 
and race to represent them as Low German, having an un- 
broken history parallel with that of the High German, and 
reaching through a more famous career to a more venerable 
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antiquity. But Americans are taught to believe in mixed 
races, and it magnifies the English most in our eyes to repre- 
sent it in the old fashion, as formed by the junction of two 
great languages, the bearers of the best cultivation of the Teu- 
tonic and Romanic races. It is the fashion now to laud and 
honor the Germans. It was not long ago the fashion to speak 
of the Anglo-Saxons as an effete race at the time of the con- 
quest, and to ascribe everything valuable in the organization 
of the church and state, in art and literature, in war and 
adventures of discovery, to the Norman side; the language 
of the court, the camp, the study derived its grace and dignity 
from its Norman parentage. Fashions change, but surely no 
Englishman need apologize for his Norman blood, or tongue. 
And scientific linguists will prefer a nomenclature for England 
different from that of Germany, and plainly indicating that 
the history of German there and on the continent has been 
different, and that English is a child of a Norman father and 
a Saxon mother. 

II. As to the word Anglo-Sazon, it seems to answer its pur- 
pose wellenough. We begin with English as the name of our 
modern speech. Sazon and Norman are good names of the 
two kinds of words init. Old English is the name of the 
growing speech, with which the older synthetic Teutonic 
speech is not to be confounded, either in its classic, or decay- 
ing state. To call this old speech Anglo-Sazon unites it with 
the Saxon element of English, and at once classifies it with, 
and discriminates it from, its nearest kindred of the Continent, 
the Old Saxon. This is the old nomenclature. 

As, soon as the new mixed race was fairly born, and the 
Normans and all were known as English, writers who had 
occasion to speak of the two kinds of Englishmen called them 
Saxons and Normans. The first example of it yet found in 
books is the oft-quoted passage from Robert of Gloucester 
(A. D. 1298 ): | 

‘““Of pe Normans bep heyemen: pat bep of Engelonde, 

& pe lowemen of Saxons: as ich understonde.”’ 
When the attention of scholars was drawn to the writings of 
the ancient period, and works began to be ‘newly collected 
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out of the Auncient Monuments of the sayd Saxons, and pub- 
lished for testimonie of the same” in the latter half of the 
16th century, the same word Saxon was naturally carried back 
to the ancient language. When grammars, and dictionaries, 
and philological works like that of Yerstegan, were published 
in the 17th century, some variation between Sazon, E'nglish- 
Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon is found ; but Anglo-Saxon, which is 
used by Somner in the earliest printed dictionary (Fol. Oxon. 
1659), by Hickes in the Institutioncs Grammaticae (4to, 
Oxon. 1689), and by Junius, finally prevailed, and has been 
steadily used by the scholars who have worked in this field 
since the rise of modern comparative philology. A library of 
books, reprints or original editions of the ancient texts, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, histories, translations, criticism, now 
exists in which these names are used. The most eminent 
scientific philologists of all nations have used them. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate Rask, and Grimm, and Koch, and 
Heyne, and Grein, and Kemble, and Hadley, Marsh, Earle, 
Ellis, Latham, and the like. Dr. Morris’s Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence (1872) is the first philological work of 
importance which has not used them. Their use has been 
established through the whole period of modern English. 
Mr. Freeman says, ‘The most grotesque instance of this 
confused sort of nomenclature is to be found in the technical 
language of unscientific philologers,—” ‘“‘“—the English lan- 
guage has never either changed its name or lost its continuity. 
In the eyes of the scientific philologer, it is the same English 
language throughout all its modifications. But by unscien- 
tific philologers, the language, from some utterly mysterious 
cause, is not called English until the two processes of which 
I speak are accomplished. Before those processes begin, it 
is “ Saxon,” or ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ;” while they are going on, it 
is ‘ Semi-Sazon’’—a name perhaps the most absurd to be 
found in the nomenclature of any human study.” 

He means by the ** two processes” the loss of the ancient 
inflections and the introduction of foreign words; what he 
means by “scientific philologers’’ and ‘ unscientific philolo- 
gers,” it is not so easy to say, or who his “scientific philologers” 
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were, since Dr. Morris’s book had not appeared at the time 
of his writing this surely rhetorical rather than historical 
paragraph. 

Our nomenclature, as we have shown, is a growth of the 
necessities of the modern mixed speech. England, Englaland, 
was the general geographical name of the country of tlhe Teu- 
tonic settlers in Britain, and English, Anglisec, Englisc, the 
name of the people and language used by the missionaries who 
converted them to Christianity, and afterwards by the people 
themselves. These words naturally continued to be used in 
their old geographical national sense after the conquest, and 
so became the name of our mixed race and language. ng- 


lish could therefore not be used to distinguish the Teutonic 
elements of English. It has been proposed by Professor 
Haldeman, and others, to use the old form Anglise for the 


distinctive name; and it might answer the purpose. Anglian 
would perhaps be more easily made current. But the speech 
to be named is West-Saxon after all rather than Anglian, 
and Sazon, Anglo-Saxon, are the words in use. Tliey are 
objected to as unhistoric. 

Saxon is not a current name for the language in the old 
speech. It is, however, the name by which the Teutonic 
ravagers of Britain were earliest known to the Romans and 
Britons, and by which they have been known ever since io the 
Celts of Britain. It is found in Latin writings of Britons and 
foreigners; in Prosper’s Chronicon Imperiale, of the 5th or 
6th century (Duchésne, Rer. Franc. Scriptt. i. 199: Freeman 
i, dof); in Paul Warnefrid of Lombardy of the eighth cen- 
tury (Latham, lef. Dict., and see below); in Eginhard who 
died in 839 (Vita Karoli, 25; Annals, 808: Freeman, i. 5:}() ): 
in Asser, a Welshman in the court of Alfred. Alenin 
(Ealhwine), a Northumbrian (A. D. 735-804), in his poem 
De Pontificbus et Sanctis Keclesiae Kboracensis (Wriclit, 
B. B. L., 44) speaks of his countrymen in his punning: [ashi- 
10 as 

‘“* Duritiam propter dicti cognomine Sazz.” 

And in the Latin writings of the Anglo-Saxons tlie saime 

use occurs. Beda (Hist. Eccl. i. 14, 22), Athelweard (A. D. 
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1090), Henry of Huntingdon (A. D. 1154), Florence of Wor- 
cester (died 1118), Roger de Wendover (died 1237), abound 
with it, but mostly in the early period, or where Asser is fol- 
lowed ; the later chronicles repeat the language of the earlier. 
It also occurs in the Anglo-Saxon speech in Alfred’s transla- 
tion of Beda (i. 14, 15; ili. 7); so also in one passage of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle (A. D. 605): And swd wearp gefild 
Augustinus witegunge pe he ewad, Gif Wealas nellap sibbe wid 
us, hy sculon cet Seaxené handa forwurpan. Its appearance 
here is explained by Mr. Freeman as a Welsh use; it is per- 
haps simply an ancient one. The country is sometimes called 
Sazonia (Cod. Dipl. i. 28; Beda, Hist. Abb. Wirem, p. 329, 
and elsewhere: Freeman i. 533). The language is often 
called Sazonum linguam (Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. 7), Sazonice, 
Sazonicibus Sermonibus, and the like, in the charters, (Cod. 
Dipl. v. 144, 161, 185, and often,) and Chronicles, from 
Asser’s life of Alfred, through his followers, down to the times 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Robert of Gloucester. See 
Roger de Wendover (A. D. 1237; Flores Historiarun, pp. 
7, 40, 65, 184, 824, and elsewhere). There never has been 
a time from Alfred’s day to this in which Sazon has not been 
familiar to scholars as a name of Alfred’s speech. The word 
Sazon was kept familiar to all the ancient people by its con- 
tinual use in their popular speech as a distinctive name in 
speaking of the West-Saxons, East-Saxons, and South-Saxons, 
and though in the books which are preserved, Hnglise is the 
familiar general name of the tribes, there seems to have been 
felt a defect in it for precise and formal expression. Thus 
when Beda says at the beginning of his history, Mistoriam . 
gentis Anglorum, &c., Alfred translates it Angel pedde and 
Seaxrum. 

From the same feeling the word Anglo-Sazon probably arose. 
The earliest examples of it yet pointed out are in the Latin 
of foreign writers. Paul Warnefrid (8th Cent.), before men- 
' tioned, uses Angli, Angli-Saxones, Saxones Angli, for the inhab- 
itants of England, Vetule Sazones for the Saxous of the Conti- 
nent (ii. 6; ili. 25; iv. 23; v.30, 32, 38, 87; vi. 15, 28, 37: 
Freeman, i. xxxv). Mr. Freeman also refers to Lambert of 
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Herzfeld (1066), Prudentius of Troyes (Pertz, i. 441, 449, 452; 
see also, iii. 832, 71), Orderic (666 A., 525 B., 722 B: Free- 
man i. 536). Itis frequent in the Latin charters given by 
kings who style themselves Angul-Sazxonum rex (* Alfred, Cod. 
Dipl. v. 184; Eadward, v. 146, and often ; Aithelstan, v. 187 ; 
Eadmund, ii. 268 ; Eadred, ii. 304 ; Eadwig, ii. 318 ; Atthelred, 
iii. 340; Cnut., iv. 18). Here also are found Anglo-Sazonia 
(vi. 166), Axgul-Saxonia (v. 169), as names of the country. 
Anglo-Saxon in one form or another is also frequent in the 
Latin chroniclers, in Asser, Alfred’s contemporary biographer, 
Florence of Worcester (A. 1066), Simeon of Durham (x. 
Seriptt. 1387). It is also found in the vulgar tongue: Kadred 
is endowed mid cynedéme Angul-Seaxndé (Cod. Dipl. ii. 804), 
Athelstan is described as Ongol-Sarnd cyning, (Cod. Dipl., 
v. 218), and the same word with its Teutonic genitive comes 
up in the midst of Latin ; thus of Eadmund (Cod. Dipl. ii. 
268) “qui regimina regnorum Angulsa xna & Nordhymbra — 
gubernabat ;” of Eadred (same) “sceptra diadematum Angul- 
saxnd cum Nordhymbris, & Paganorum cum Brettonibus gu- 
bernabat.”” It is not improbable that this word may have been 
used at first as a contraction of Angli et Saxones, but the forms 
just mentioned suggest a word formed in the common dialect 
in analogy with West-Sazons, East-Saxons, and South-Sazons, 
and Old-Sazons. Alfred uses Eald-Seaxan in his Orosius, 1. 
1.12. We find in Widukind Gi. 8: Freeman, i. 172), a 
mention that certain Saxons settled in Britain, to which he 
adds, ‘et quia illa insula in angulo quodam maris sita est, 
Angli Saxones usque hodie vocitantur.’”’ Others probably 
interpreted Anglo-Saxons as the Sazons of England, even in 
the ancient period, and since the revival of the word in 
modern English, it has been commonly taken in that sense. 
Surely there is no historical reason against that ‘‘ desynony- 
mizing” of the three words English, Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, 
which has actually taken place, applying Hnglish to the 
present mixed language, restricting Anglo-Saxon to its 
original sense, the Teutonic people and language of Alfred 
and that part of English derived from them and co-ordinate 
with Anglo-Norman, and leaving Saxon as the general name 
14 
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of Old Saxon-and Anglo-Saxon. Nor need we fear that stu- 
dents who are grounded in the elements of English, will not 
be naturally led from the study of the Saxon elements to the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

- From a scientific point of view it does not seem to be a 
good time now for special English scholars to discard this old 
set of names. They had better wait a little, till the science 
of language shall adopt some uniform systematic nomencla- 
ture for all. languages -and dialects. 


e 


IX.—Some Irregular Verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 
} By FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
' PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The oldest form of the past tense in the Teutonic lan- 
guages springs. from reduplication, a repetition of the root. 
This was used in the earliest Indo-European speech to express 
completed action. Weakened forms of it in Greek and Latin 
are familiar to all. Similar forms appear in Gothic; but the 
root and the syllable of reduplication gradually contract in 
the Teutonic tongues into one syllable. Thus the root hald, 
hold, at first repeated as haldhald to denote completed action, 
appears in Gothic as a past hazhald, in O. H. German synco- 
pated and weakened as Azalt, in Anglo-Saxon as heold whence 
English held. The past tense of all Anglo-Saxon verbs origi- 
nates from an old reduplication when formed by a mere change 
of vowel. 

Five conjugations distinguished by the different vowels of 
the past tense are produced in this way from the different 
root vowels. 

There are other vowel changes in Anglo-Saxon words which 
are very different from these both in origin and history. 
Vowels are in this language very sensitive to the assimilating 
influence of the letters near them, especially of the letters fol- 
lowing them. We conceive the later sounds in a word while 
speaking the earlier ones. The conception of the coming 
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sound tends to put the organs in position to utter it and we 
make a sound between the two. | 

Thus when a root a is followed by 7 in the next syllable, 
the intermediate e appears instead of a; root swar (swear) 
when followed by 7 in the present gives swerte by umlaut 
instead of swarte. 

Several of the consonants also affect the vowel next them. 
The effort in producing the trills 7 and r, and the guttural A, 
causes a sympathetic movement, which produces a parasitic 
vowel sound ; root slah (slay) gives sleahe by breaking. The 
nasals m and m prevent the operation of a on preceding 2 
which would otherwise change it to e; root nim (take) has 
infinitive niman where root stic (stick) has stecan. 

In the last Anglo-Saxon grammar from Germany, that of 
J. Loth, all these euphonic changes are ranked of the same 
value in establishing conjugation, as those which spring from 
reduplication. Inthis way the number of conjugations is run 
up to twenty-five, and the verb system is torn in shreds. 

These euphonic changes have also obscured the conjugation 
of some of the weak verbs. This modern conjugation forms 
the past tense by composition with dide (did). Verbs of this 
class are derivatives in a, and in many words thei of the 
stem works umlaut in the present, while in the compounded 
past the root vowel remains unaltered, or is affected by some 
consonant assimilation or breaking. Thus root tal (tell) has 
the present telze, telle, but the past tealde, where the root a 
instead of t-umlaut, has breaking by 7. So selle (sell), past 
sealde, and a dozen other verbs. Exactly similar is the origin 
of sécie, séce (seek), séhte (sought) from root séc, and other like 
forms, except that here there are consonant changes as well 
as umlaut; séc-de changed to sécte because the surd ¢ assimi- 
lates the sonant d; then sécte changes to séhte, since when 
two mutes come together, one of them often becomes continu- 
ous for more easy utterance. The variation of the vowel in 
these words is thus seen to be a superficial matter, and 
compared with the old reduplicate changes it is quite modern 
and restricted in its range. It is not found in the Gothic. 

The two classes of verbs just described, those with root a 
before 7, and root 6 before c have been long understood. Dr. 
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Morris in his “ Historical Outlines of English Accidence”’ in- 
serts indeed a note in which he speaks of the explanation as 
just made by Mr. Sweet in the Academy ; which might mislead 
his readers to suppose it was there made for the first time. 

But this process had before the publication of the writer’s 
grammar been restricted by grammarians to these classes. 
Heyne (Kurze Grammatik, 2te Aufl. 1870, S. 205) says: 
Riickumlaut affects only the a and 6 of verbs whose stem ends 
in double J or c. So Helfenstein (Comparative Grammar, p. 
483), Koch (i. §§ 42, 50), and others, after Grimm. 

There are however three other classes of stems in which a 
similar process has gone on. 

1. Roots in a before double g, written cg: as lecgan (lay), 
past legde (laid); secgan (say), past segde (said). Here 
lecgan is for legian, and the a of the past has its regular shift- 
ing or flattening to @. 

2. Roots in a before a nasal nc, ng: as brengan (bring), 
past brohte ; thencan (think), past thohte, where the consonant 
changes are similar to thuse explained under séhte above. 

8. Roots in « whose umlaut is y: as bycgan (buy), past 
bohte ; hycgan (mind), past hogde; pyncan (seem), past puhte; 
wyrcan: (work), past worhte, where the o of the past is an 
effect of the A, as appears from the Gothic breaking aw in 
these forms. 

Dr. Morris follows the German authorities in classing these 
among anomalous verbs. Helfenstein also makes them 
anomalous, but strangely enough classes most of them with 
“ praeterito-praesentia,” because, he says, they take both the 
ablaut of the strong and the preterite suffix of the weak conju- 
gation. | 

It is not strange that comparative grammars like Grimm/’s 
and Heyne’s, should have these verbs among the anomalous. 
They are peculiar in the Gothic, where the dropping of the 
stem vowel, and the assimilation of consonants does not occur 
in other weak verbs ; but in Anglo-Saxon these changes are 
regular, and the umlaut, which is not found in Gothic, 
constitutes their peculiarity and should not embarrass their 
classification. 


X.— Notes. on Forty Versions of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Algonkin Languages.* 
By J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 
In offering as a contribution to the comparative grammar 
of Algonkin languages some desultory notes on versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, 1 do not overlook two considerations that 


affect the value of any results to which collation and analysis - 


of these versions may lead: first, the probability that few of 
the translators had a competent knowledge of the languages 
into which, respectively, their translations were made; and 
secondly, a certainty that the true meaning of this prayer, 1n 
its several petitions, cannot be conveyed to any savage tribe 
by mere translation, and consequently that the best version is 
not likely to be that which is most literal. Scarcely a word 
—-not more than three or four, certainly, —in the English 
version can be literally translated into any Algonkin language 
without injury to the sense of the clause in which it occurs. 
Some words represent ideas which are foreign to the Indian 
mind. Others have become to all who, in any tongue, have 
made this prayer their own, mere vocal symbols, whose sig- 
nificance does not inhere in the letter. The words father, 
heaven, kingdom, earth, bread, debts, trespasses, temptation, 
have, to a Christian, other than their literal or primary 
meanings. For hallowing and forgiving, the untaught savage 
had neither words nor conceptions. | 

The versions here brought together cover a period of nearly 
two and a half centuries — between the Montagnais of Father 
Massé (printed in 1632) and the latest revision‘of the Chip- 
peway New Testament. They are the work of missionaries 
of various nations and languages — French, English, Swedish, 
German,—and were made, not directly from the Greek, but 
each from that European version which was most familiar to 
the translator. And each translator has adopted a phonetic 


* Presented at the New Haven session, July, 1871, and subsequently reviscd 
and extended. 
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system of his own — to which we are too often left without a 
sufficient key. Some have been satisfied with giving a very 
free translation or paraphrase. Others have aimed at literal 
exactness. Hence, the difference between two versions does 
not necessarily indicate a corresponding difference between 
the dialects in which they are made. Two versions in the 
same dialect even, by different translators, may have scarcely 
a word or a grammatical form in common, and yet both may 
be equally good,or bad. Illustrations of this may be found: in 
the notes, by comparing the re-translations of any one peti- 
tion in several versions. As regards some particular words 
— those for which the Indian languages furnish no satisfactory 
equivalents —a few examples will show how much of the 
difference of versions belongs to the translators and not to: 
the dialects : 

There is no verb ‘to be’ in Algonkin fanguages, and no re- 
lative pronoun. ‘ Qui es’ or ‘who art’ cannot be exactly 
translated into any of these languages. Eliot, following the 
Greek, omits the verb in the invocation, and puts “‘ Our father 
in heaven”? (vers. 10). Others are divided in their preference 
for one or the other of two verbs (both of which are, I believe, 
to be found in every Algonkin dialect) meaning, respectively, 
‘to sit’ — hence, ‘to remain,’— and ‘to be in (this or that) 
place ’ — hence, ‘ to dwell.’ To the former belong Micm. ebin 
(v. 1), Del. ’dppin, epian (vv. 16,17), Cree epian (v. 19), 
Alg., Chip. and Ott. epian, ebizan (vv. 28, 24, 28), Potaw. 
ebiyin (v. 381) &c.; to the latter, Abnaki éhine, atian, ayan, 
eion (vv. 6, 7, 8, 9), Moh. ozeon (v.13), Cree eyayan (vv. 18, 
20b), Chip. ayahyan, eatun (vv. 26, 27), &c. 

‘In heaven ’” is variously reudered —‘ in the sky,’ ‘in the 
place of light,’ ‘on high,’ ‘beyond the clouds,’ etc. — by 
words any one of which (divested of its locative inflection) 
would have been as readily understood, in its natural sense, 
by Algonkins of other dialects as by those for whom Chris- 
tian teachers gave it a secondary and special meaning. 

Bread was not the staff of life to an Indian, and his little 
corn-cake, baked in hot ashes, was perhaps about the last 
thing he would remember to pray for. So, on “ daily bread,”’ 
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translators were left to a large discretion. The diversity of 
judgment manifested in the selection of a corresponding In- 
dian word is noticeable. Eliot (in Matt. vi. 11) has ‘ our 
eatings’ or. ‘ victuals’ —avoiding a literal translation of 
‘bread’: and so, in the earliest Montagnais version (21) of 
Massé,— about which another Jesuit father, Paul Le Jeune, 
in the Relation for 1635, has a story: a Montagnais disciple 
being questioned as to his religious life, professed to have 
“always remembered the best of the prayers which had been 
taught him” by the missionaries ; “‘ 1 asked this savage,”’ says 
Le Jeune, ‘“‘ what prayer this was, that he preferred to all 
others ? ‘ Thou hast told us many things,’ he replied, ‘ but the 
petition which seemed to me best of all is: Mirinan oukachi- 
gakhi nimitchiminan, give us to-day our victuals, give us some- 
thing to eat: voild une excellente oraison!’ said he.” “I 
was not surprised,’ remarks the good father: ‘‘he who has 
been in no other school than that of the flesh knows not 
how to speak the language of the spirit.”* 


The root of ni-mitchi-minan — that of the primary verb ‘to © 


eat’—is found in the Quiripi version (15), Montagnais 
(v. 22), Chippeway (vv. 24, 27), Illinois (v. 87), and 
Potawatomi (v. 31). In Luke xi. 8, Eliot has petukqunneg, 
the common name for an Indian cake, meaning literally 
‘something rounded’; and with this correspond the Conn. 
versions (11, 12), Mohegan tquogh (v. 18), Shawano tukwhah 
(v. 380), tuckwhana (v. 33), and tockquanimi (34). The 
Abnaki versions (6-9) have ‘baked corn’; the Delaware 
(16, 17) ‘pone’ or ‘Indian bread’ —literally, ‘ something 
baked’; one of the modern Cree versions (Archdeacon 
Hunter’s, 20b) substitutes ‘what we may live on,’ ‘ what 
sustains life’; the Algonkin of Canada (23), Cree (18, 19, 
20), Chippeway of Belcourt and Jones (25, 26), Ottawa of 
Baraga (28), Menomini of Bonduel (32), have dialectic forms 
of a name by which the northern Algonkins distinguished a 
wheat loaf of the European fashion—as ‘something from 
which pieces are to be cut off, that is, ‘to be cut in slices,’ 
not broken like the corn cake: Chip. pakwéjigan; and pak- 
wéjiganimin ‘loaf-bread corn,’ i. e. wheat. 


i i 
_ 


* Relation de la Nouvelle France en l’année 1635, p. 17. 
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Of the versions here brought together, two are printed for 
the first time — Mayhew’s Connecticut (Mohegan), from his 
own MS., and the Kennebec Abnaki (v. 9) from a copy made 
by some missionary from Rasles’s or an earlier original. 
Peirson’s Quiripi version (15) was printed in 1658, but it 
may be regarded as unpublished, since no more than two 
copies of the volume which contains it are known to be extant, 
and only one of these is on this side of the Atlantic.* The 
Montagnais of Father Massé (21) is from Champlain’s Voy- 
ages in the edition of 1632— to be found in few American 
libraries ; and the later Montagnais of La Brosse (22) is from 
a volume of which I have not been able to trace more than 
three or four copies. Of the remaining versions the greater 
number are from books printed by missionaries or for mission 
use, which seldom find their way to public libraries‘ or come 
within reach of private collectors. | 

I have been at some pains to ensure accuracy of text, but 
some errors of former impressions have doubtless escaped cor- 
rection or notice, and in one or two instances, where the ver- 
sion was hopelessly bad and it was not possible to distinguish 
the mistakes of the printer from those of the translator, I have 
chosen to leave the text as I found it, merely calling attention 
to its general inaccuracy. I have found few versions of 
of this prayer, not printed at a mission press or under the eye 
of the translator, which were free from typographical errors. 
Even in that great philological museum, the Mithridates of 
Adelung and Vater, the Algonkin specimens are by no means 
well preserved. Some six or seven errors appear in the re- 
print of one Shawano version (88) and the division of its last 
three clauses is mistaken, the sixth and seventh petitions 
being joined as one, and a new seventh borrowed from the first 
words of the doxology. In the copy of Edwards’s Mohegan 
(18), taken at second hand from the American Museum, are 
eight errors; six, at least, in the Massachusetts of Eliot, 
and in Zeisberger’s Delaware (from Loskiel) four, besides an 
important omission of two words in the last clause. 


* In the library of Mr. James Lenox, New York. The other copy is in the 
British Museum. 
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In many of these versions, perhaps in nearly all of them, 
mistakes may be found for which neither printers nor 
editors are responsible. The translations are of unequal merit. 
There is a wide difference between Massé’s Montagnais ver- 
sion of 1632 and the last revision of the Nipissing-Algonkin 
version of the mission at Kanachtageng. The latter, with a 
few others, in dialects which have been studied by generation 
after generation of missionaries for a century or two, and with 
the assistance of educated natives, may be regarded as 
nearly perfect. But the greater number were first essays at 
translation into languages which the translators did not yet 
well understand. That they did not always succeed in giving 
the precise meaning at which they aimed, or that the rules of 
Indian grammar were often violated, is not to be wondered at. 
On the contrary, it is surprising, the difficulties of the task 
considered, that so much has, on the whole, been so well done. 
Absolute mastery of an Indian tongue is, for one to whom it 
is not vernacular, the work of a life-time. ‘ Neither have I yet 
fully beat it out,” —John Eliot confessed, after twenty-five 
years’ study of the mystery of Algonkin verbs. ‘ Ils ont une 
richesse si importune qu’elle me jette quasi dans la créance 
que je seray pauvre toute ma vie en leur langue,’’ — wrote 
Father Paul Le Jeune from Canada in 1634: “Je jargonne 
néantmoins, et & force de crier je me fais entendre.” And 
the first missionaries all ‘jargonned’ long before they learned 
to speak or write correctly any Indian language. Under 
what disadvantages their studies were prosecuted need not be 
pointed out. They had no competent interpreters, and the 
Indians, generally, were not “apt to-teach.” “I must ask 
twenty questions to learn the meaning of one word,” says Le 
Jeune, “so little inclined is my teacher to give instruction, 
and at every new difficulty I encounter, I must give him a 
piece of tobacco, to gain his attention.” And sometimes the 
teacher was mischievous and played cruel tricks at the expense 
of his spiritual guides — as one of the pioneers in Canadian 
missions* sadly, yet not without a touch of humor, relates : 
“ These savages have no scttled religion and no words or forms 


*Biard’s Relation dela Nouvelle France (1611). 
15 
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of speech suited to religious expression: ‘holy, blessed, 
angel, grace, mystery, sacrament, temptation, faith, law, gov- 
ernment,’ etc. — what resource have you in a language which 
is destitute of all such words, or how can you do without them ? 
O Dieu, que nous devisons @ nostre aise en France! ... . And 
the savages often make sport of us instead of teaching 
us, and sometimes they give us indecent phrases ( paroles dés- 
honnétes) which we innocently go on preaching as the beauti- 
ful words of the gospel. God knows who have been the 
instigators of such sacrilege as this!’’ And yet the interpre- 
ter may have been guiltless and have fallen on the “ paroles 
déshonnétes’”’ while doing his best to translate words he did 
not understand into a language which had no forms of speech 
to express their meaning. Such mistakes are familiar to the 
experience of almost every missionary. When the Jesuits 
established, in 1845, the mission of St. Ignatius among the 
Selish Kaluspels and Pend d’Oreilles on Clark River, they 
found these Indians “ utterly ignorant of spiritual things ; 
they had no idea of a future State, or of a Great Spirit, neither 
had they any idea of a soul. ... In the beginning the priests 
were obliged to depend upon the imperfect translations of 
half breed interpreters. The word ‘soul’ was singularly 
translated to the Indians by telling them that they had a gut 
which never rotted, and that this was their living principle or 
soul.”’* 


Some of the ancient versions, though generally less accu- 
rate than those which are more recent, have an incidental 
value in the evidence they give of the constancy of Indian 
dialects — a subject to which I must here only briefly allude. 
Similar testimony is borne by every old vocabulary, by geo- 
graphical and local names which come to us from the six- 
teenth century, by all that early missionaries tell us of the 
peculiarities of Algonkin dialects, and by such specimens of 
these dialects as can be gleaned from the annual Relations 
of the Jesuits and from the narratives of discoverers and ex- 
plorers of New France. Not that these languages more than 


* Gov. Stevens’s Report on the Indians of Washington Territory, in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Indian A ffuirs, 1854. (p. 420.) 
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others have been exempt from the operation of the law of 
decay and growth. In the course of two or three centuries 
some changes have doubtless been wrought in Algonkin 
forms of inflection and transition, old words have been 
dropped and new syntheses framed. In the frequent migra- 
tions of tribes, in the isolation of clans, by the gathering of 
remnants of nations in new communities, and as a result of 
long subjection to foreign influence, local dialects may have 
sprung up. But that changes by dialectic growth and pho- 
netic decay have been more rapid or more extensive in North 
American than in European languages, I find no good reason 
for asserting. 

The order in which the following versions are arranged is 
nearly the same that Mr. Gallatin adopted in his Introduc- 
tion to Hale’s Vocabularies. I have placed by themselves 
the dialects which have been called “ Delaware ’’—one of 
which, at least, seems to have closer affinity with languages 
of the interior than with those of the Atlantic seaboard. 
There is less difference between the dialects of New England 
and the Powhatan of Virginia, than between either of these 
and the ‘‘ Lenni-Lenape”’ of Zeisberger. 


EASTERN, 
1. Misuse (Gaspesian), New Brunswick. 
: Cape Breton ¢ 


Nova Scotia. 
- ‘ Bee (Etchemin), St. John’s River, 


Nova Scotia. 
6. anuakt, Passamaquoddy, 
és 
‘¢ Penobscot, 
‘¢ — Canniba, St. Francis. 


. Massachusetts. 
1. Coneotint Niantic ? 
fe Pequot-Mohegan ? 
3. 5 nents Housatonic, Stockbridge. 
r 


ié oh be 


5. Quiripi, near New Haven, Conn. 
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DELAWARE. | 
16. Renapi, of New Sweden, Delaware Bay and River. 
17. Lenni Lenape, Northern Pennsylvania. 
NORTHERN. 


. Cree or i aa HReHO; Red River. 
Saskatchewun. 
0( b a < Red River and Northern. 
ee Quebec, 1632. 
a Saguenay, 1767. 
LAKE REGION. 


E . Nipissing-Algonkin, Lake of the Two Mountains. 


. Chippeway, South of Lake Superior. 
as Northern, 
es Missisauga, 
T. South of Lake Superior. 
28. Ottawa, Kast Shore of Lake Michigan. 
29. - Indian Territory. 
30. Potawatomi, St. Joseph’s River. 
(31. sie Council Bluffs, Mo. 
32. Menomoni, Wolf River, Wisconsin. 
SOUTH WESTERN. 
33. Shawano, Miami River ? 
84. 66 66 
{3 - Indian Territory. 
36. Illinois, Peouaria, Northern I]linois. 
37. ? Indian Territory. 


NORTH WESTERN. 
38. Sitsilca or Blackfeet. 


The authorities on which I have chiefly relied are indicated 
in the notes on the several versions. To one or another of 
the following works, references will be found on almost every 
page: Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the Massachusetts dia- 
lect, in the edition of 1685 (EIl.), and his “ Indian Grammar 
Begun,” 1666 CEI. Gr.); Roger Williams’s “ Key into the 
Language of America” (R. W.) in the dialect of Narragan- 
set, which does not much differ from that of Massachusetts ; 
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Edwards’s ‘Observations on the Language of the Muhheka- 
neew Indians” of Stockbridge, Mass., first printed in 1788 
(Edw.); Maillard’s “ Grammaire Mikmaque” (M.); Rasles’ 
“Dictionary of the [Canniba dialect of the] Abnaki Lan- 
guage,’ edited by J. Pickering (Rasles, or R.); Baraga’s 
“Otchipwe Dictionary” (Bar.) and “ Otchipwe Grammar ” 
(Bar. Gr.), and the American Bible Society’s last revision of 
the “‘ Ojibwa Testament’; Howse’s Cree Grammar (Howse) ; 
“Etudes Philologiques sur quelques Langues Sauvages de 
l Amérique, par N. O., ancien missionaire,’’ Montreal, 1866, 
and the “Jugement Erroné de M. Ernest Renan sur les 
Langues Sauvages,”’ by the same author~—a learned Sulpi- 
tian, lately of the mission of the Lake of the Two Mountains, 
near Montreal, whose valuable contributions to the knowledge 
of North American languages I have ventured to cite by 
a name (Cuoq) which does not appear on their title-pages. 


1. MICMAC. 


From Mithridates, Th. III. Abth. 3, p. 401, where it was printed from a MS. 
letter of Veyssiére de La Croze, tu H. Bartsch of Kénigsberg, written between 1717 
and 1728.* The @ stands for Germ. u long (the 8 of the Jesuit missionaries and 
o of Eliot). 


Uchiek dtaiok ebin: 
1. Kehijarek kech kermirek ignemiiek. 
2. Ooiok evidadeziben ignemiuiek. 
3. Chakturideziben ignemiiek telamokchitich oaiok ekkik 
chaktachkik. 
4. Kichki nir Gnan echimiiek ndo echimideziben markodem- 
_ ideziben. 


d. Uinsoudi mu ktigaria telamok dinsoudi dniigik ninen mu. 


ktigariock. 
6. Mu to tentationka pemiedeziben ignemuiek. 
7. Meriich kechinoguambil tinchigil tiaktuiek. 
Telek eta Jesus. 


As translated: 


“‘Omnium-rerum-creator in-celis habitans: 1 Te-amare et honorare da-nobis; 
2Jn-coelum ut-eamus da-nobis. °Ut tibi-simus-obedientes da-nobis quemadmo- 


* Mithridates, Th. i. (Anhang) p. 667. Ina letter from Bayer to La Croze, in 
1719 (for knowledge of which I am indebted to Professor Abbot of Harvard) 
this version ‘Gaspesianorum seu Crucioctonum” is referred to, as already 
known to J. L. Frisch, by whom it may have been communicated to La Croze. 
Thesaurus Epistol. Lacrozianus, vol. i., p. 44. 
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dum in-ccelis tibi obedientia-preestatur, * Hodie nostram escam da-nobis-mandu- 
candam tunc habentes-ad-manducandam manducabimus. © Peccatorum non re- 
corderis sicut peccatorum in-nos hominum non recordamur. 6 (Ut) non in 
tentationem intremus da-nobis, 7 potius malas cogitationes procul-a-nobis repelle. 
Sit ita, o-Jesu.” 

After large allowance for errors of transcription and the 
press (compare tatok, ooiok, oaiok,—three forms of the same 
word, for “in ceelis’’), it is evident that the translator’s 
knowledge of the Micmac language was very slight. Of the 
inflections or transitions of verbs he seems to have known 
nothing. Maillard’s paradigms* enable us to point out and 
correct some of the more obvious errors of this version. 
Ignemiiiek, which stands in the 1st, 2d, and 3d petitions, for 
“‘ da nobis,”’ is in the indicative present, 2d~1st person, and 
means ‘thou givest me,’ or ‘you give us, —-and the form 
requires an inanimate object in the singular. It is from the 
verb tgnemmey I give (M. 56). For “ da nobis,” the proper 
form is ignemiin. Evidadeziben (a misprint for ertda-or 
elida- from eliey ‘I go,’ M. 91), chaktirideziben (from chaktem 
‘I obey,’ M. 57), echtmideziben from echemoey ‘I give to eat,’ 
M. 93), markodemideziben (from malkodem ‘I eat it,’ M. 62), 
and pemiedeziben (from pemamley ‘I conduct,’ M. 56), have 
the termination (-kcheben, M.) which belongs to the 2d pers. 
pl. of the conditional preterit. Echimiiek, in the 4th peti- 
tion, and téaktiiek, in the 7th, are in the indicative, and 
signify, respectively, ‘ thou givest us to eat’ and ‘thou cast- 
est out’ (from tewaytmweyft “je jette dehors,’ M. 93) — not 
‘give thou to us’ and ‘cast out from us.’ Aichkii (4th pet.) 
means ‘ dies,’ not ‘hodie’; the adverbial form is kichkitk ‘ on 
a day’, i. e. to-day (M. 28). 

Uchiek (in the Latin translation, ‘“ omnium rerum creator’) 
has the transition-form of 2d sing.~1st pl., from the root ach 
(Mass. wutche, wtchi, Abn. wtsi, Chip. ondji) ‘from, by, out 
of. From this root come the name for ‘father’ and the 


* Grammaire de la langue Mikmaque, par Vabbé Maillard, redigée par J. M. Bel- 
lenger. (J.G. Shea, New York, 1864.) 

t Maillard uses the italic k (for which I substitute y) as “ rather a sign of strong 
aspiration than a letter,” and says, “our aspirated h might be substituted for it.” 
Father Demilier (Ann. de la Propagation, viii. 197) observes that the Micmac lan- 
guage has an agreeable sound “ though almost wholly made up of gutturals.” 
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primary verbs signifying ‘ to proceed from, or out of,’ ‘ to have 
as a cause or origin,’ and, actively, ‘ to cause, originate,’ ‘ to 
from,’ ‘to father’ (Mass. noh wutchu .... nish wame “ of him 
are all things,’’ Rom. xi. 36; Abn. kia wtsz “ tu es cause que; 
c’est & cause de toi’’): wehtek means ‘thou art the cause of 
us,’ ‘ thou from-est us,’ the form being that of the indicative 
—not of the conditional ‘thou who art’ or ‘thou as,’ &c. 
This invocation, literally translated, is: ‘Thou art the cause 
of us, in brightness thou who sittest.’ 

4. Mrinan ‘ our provision,’ what we provide (or receive) 
for food. In version 2a we have the same word with the 
termination of the possessive, nilinem, and in v. 2b the inan. 
plural, nélunal. 5. Uinsoudi is in the singular: its plural 
appears in version 2, as winsudil: the root win signifies, pri- 
marily, ‘ unclean,’ ‘impure,’ and in composition often, ‘ bad,’ 
‘disagreeable’: winiez ‘je suis souillé,’ wint keguinammei ‘jin- 
struis mal’ (Maill.): comp. Chip. winia ‘I defile, make un- 
clean,’ winist ‘he is dirty, impure’ (Bar.). Dnitigik ninen 
cannot mean “in nos hominum’”’: perhaps we should read 
Inwigik ninen: ninen is the excl. plural of nil ‘T me,’ and 
no ‘man’ makes l’nmkik in the plural preterit. 6. Tenta- 
tionka is evidently transferred from the French or Latin, re- 
ceiving here the postposition of the locative. 

Telek from téli ‘so’ (deli, déleg ‘it is so,’ Maill. 26): eta 
‘thus, so,’ unless it stands here for the 3d sing. future (zdal, 
M.) of edek ‘it is,’ i. e. is 80. 


2(a). MICMAC. 


Rev. C. Kauder, R. C. missionary, 1861 (accompanying ‘“ Micmac or Kecol- 
let Hicroglyphics,” Histo-ical Magazine, vol. v., p. 289). The vowels as in Ger- 
man: w for @ or @. 


Nutschinen wasok ebin: 


1. Tschiptuk deluisin mekidedemek ; 

2. Wasok n’telidanen tschiptuk igenemuiek ula nemulek ule- 
dessenen ; | 

3. Nadel wasok eikik deli-skedask, tschiptuk elp ninen deli 
-skedulek magamikek eimek. 

4. Delamugubenikel essemiekel apseh nigetsch kiskuk dela- 


muktetsch penegunemuin nilunal ; 


\ al / \ a fe 
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5. Deli-abisiktaksik wegaininamedenik, elp kil Nikskam deli 
-abisiktuin elueultiek ; 
6. Melkenin metsch winsudil mu k’tigalinen, 
7. Kesinukwamkel winschikel kokwel tuachtuin. 
N’deliatsch. © 


2(b). MICMAC. 


The same version, in a different phonetic notation, from Vetromile’s Jndian 
Good Book,* p. 225. Also printed, with an interlinear English translation — 
which is full of errors—in Vetromile’s The Abnakis and their History (New 
York, 1866), p. 43. W and oo stand for @ (09); & (italic) for Germ. ch; 7 and 
ch, for s of the preceding version. 


Nuschinen wajok ebin : 

1. Tchiptook delwigin meguidédemek ; | 

2. Wajok n’telidanen tchiptook ignemwiek, ula nemilek ule- 
déchinen ; 

8. Natél wajok deli chkedulk, tchiptook deli chkedulek maka- 
miguek eimek ; 

4. Delamikubeniguel echimiéguel, apch neguéch kichkook 
delamuktech penegunnemwin nilinem ; 

d. Deli abikchiktakachik wégaiwinametnik, elkpil [elk kel] 
deli abikchiktwin elwéultiek ; 

6. Melkenin mech winnchudil mu k’tygalinen ; 

7. Keginukamkel winnchiguel twaktwin. 

N’delietch. 


As translated in the Historical Magazine : 


“Our-Father light thou-art-sitting: 4! May as-those-art named honored. 
2Heaven that-we-go may us-give there we-see-thee we-will-be-happy. ® There 
[in]-heaven they-are as-they-obey-thee mav also we so-we-obey-thee, [on]- 
earth we-are. * The-same-food us-thou-hast-given again now to-day the-same- 
food to us let-come for-our-nourishment. ® As-we-pardon who-have-been-angry- 
with-us, also thou Great-Spirit thou-us-pardon sinners. © Us-strengthen never- 
again bad-things not we-are-brought. 7 Evils bad of-every-kind remove-from-us. 
That is true.” 


Vetromile’s Translation: 


*“ Our-Father in-heaven seated. 1 May thy-name be-respected. 2 In-heaven to- 
us may grant thee to-see in-staying. % There in-heaven as thou-art-obeved may 
so-be-obeyed on-earth where-we-are. * As-thou-hast-given-it-to-us in-the-same- 
manner also now to-day give-it our-nourishment to-us. 5[As-] we-forgive-them 
who-have-offended-us so thou O-God forgive our-faults. § Hold-us-strong by-the- 
hand not to-fall. 7 Keep-far-from-ns sufferings, evils. Amen,” 


Nuschinen (n’aschinen, M.) ‘our father’; from witch, with 
1st pl. pronominal affixes. Wajok (wasok in vers. 2a) means 
‘where brightness, or light, is,’ ‘in the light’: wajokwek 


* Alnambay Uli Awikhigan. Indian Good Book, made by Eugene Vetromile, S. 
J., Indian Patriarch, &c. (3d edition, New York, 1858.) 
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‘light,’ ‘ wajokomi ‘T am light’ (M.). Comp. Abn. masoé 
‘the sun shines,’ masséghen ‘it is clear,’ with wasaghéio 
“vacué,” @asagaimi “ inaniter, vide” (Rasles): Chip. wdssa 
‘far off, very distant,’ and wdsséia ‘ light, ‘itis light. From 
the same root, probably, come waskutsh in the Montagnais 
version (22), aésequamuk in the Quiripi, and the Delaware 
awossagame, bin (2d pers. sing. cond. pres. of adi) ‘thou 
who sittest’ or ‘ remainest at rest’: Mass. dpean (“‘ thou that 
sittest,”’ El. in Jer, xxii, 2}, Del. epian, Alg. & Cree epian. 
Maillard wrote wajok eimeligel for “ qui est au ciel,’’ the verb 
being formed from eim “je suis’*— more correctly, ‘ j’y 
suis,’ ‘I am in or at’ a place named. 


1. “ May thy-naming be remembered,’ ‘ found-in-mind.’ 


Delwigin * as thou art called’ or ‘ thy so-calling’; delwigit ‘as 
he is called,’ ‘his name’ (Vetrom. 501,385). Mekidédemek 
is from mekidedem (miguidedem, V.401) ‘ I remember,’ liter- 
ally, ‘find in mind,’ Chip. mikwendam, Abn. mi’kwit¢éha"- 
damen. ‘The form, in -mek, is that which Maillard gives as 
the infinitive present. The same word is used in a Micmac 
Te Deum, given by Vetromile, where /’maldemek pegili 
meguidédemek stands for ‘ thy-blood most precious’ (p. 500). 

2. Vetromile’s translation is all wrong here; the other 
is nearly correct. N’teliddnen is from eliey ‘I go, 1st pl. 
pres. subjunctive, or infinitive future: ula (wla, M.) is a 
demonstrative adverb, ‘ there, in that place’: nemitlek, the so- 
called participle of the verb nemik ‘I see’ (an animate 
object), means ‘we having seen thee’ or ‘ we when seeing 
thee.” ‘'To-heaven that-we-go mayest thou-grant-us, where 
we-seeing-thee we-will-be-happy.’ 

3. Natel (natail, lowse*) ‘ yonder,’ ‘ in that place.’ Vetro- 
mile omits eikik * they [who] are’ and elp ninen ‘so also we.’ 
Eikik is 1st plural and etmek 1st plur. of etm ‘I am there.’ 
Deli, an adverb meaning ‘ such as,’ ‘ so,’ is a common prefix: 
as in delwigin ‘thy so-naming,’ in the final n’deliatsch ‘1 so 
wish,’ and six times before verbs in the 3d, 4th, and 5th peti- 
tions. Chyedulk, chxyedulek, are from chaktem (with anim. 


* Vocabulary of “ Language of the New Brunswick Indians,” in Proceedings of 
the Philological Society, vol. iv. (1850), pp. 104—112. 
16 
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obj. chaktwl) ‘I obey’ (M. 57); comp. nemadlek, above. 
Makamigueo ‘ the earth,’ maxamiguek ‘on the earth,’ is com- 
pounded of ma (maa, Maill. 31) ‘ all together,’ ‘the whole,’ 
and the generic -kamigé ‘place’: comp. Abn. ketakamigm 
‘main land,’ literally, ‘ greatest place.’ 


4. Neither translation is correct. In fact, the Micmac is 
untranslatable. What it was intended to mean is this: ‘ As 
we-have-eaten-that which-thou-givest-us-to-eat, again now to- 
day so-let-us-eat [bread ?] to-nourish-us.’ Dela-mikubeniguel 
and dela-muktech, are forms of deli-malkwdem ‘I so eat’ 
(Maill. 62) : comp. markodem-ideziben, in vers. 1: -ben is the 
characteristic of the preterit ; -el final requires an inanimate 
object. Echemiéguel (from echemmey ‘1 give to eat’) is the 
object of the preceding verb: see Maillard (94), ‘“‘ Du verbe 
regime, alors un des verbes devient nominatif et l’autre ac- 
cusatif,” each receiving change of form. Penegunemuin is of 
uncertain origin, but seems to be derived from a word some- 
times used for ‘ bread,’ —- peneguzk, and in the Micmac cate- 
chism, as printed by Vetromile (Good Book, 391, 398), pene- 
guik-took ‘of bread’; though pibenakan ‘ bread’ is more com- 
mon (M. 39, V. 393). Nzlunal is not the plural of the pro- 
noun ‘to us,’ but a plural noun-inanimate, or verbal, meaning 
‘our provisions,’ ‘supply of food’: comp. niriinan “ nostram 
escam”’ (vers. 1), nilwnén (v. 3). 

5. Abikehikt-axachik and -win, from abikehiktwey ‘I par- 
don,’ literally, ‘I completely wipe away, blot out, efface.’ 
The prefix, abz, is intensive. ‘The root kchik, ksik, appears in 
Mass. chiskham ‘he sweeps,’ ‘ wipes,’ Del. tschiskham, id., 
Chip. gdssig-ade ‘it is blotted out, pardoned,’ and tchigataige 
‘he sweeps.’ lp ‘moreover, also’; kil ‘thou’ (not elk 
kel; nor elpkil, in one word, as in Vetr. 225). Nikskam 
(nixkam, V.), introduced in vers. 2, is a word which the mis- 
sionaries understood to mean ‘spirit’ and appropriated as a 
name for God*: AKeht Makam ‘ Great Spirit,’ Wegi-Uli-Nix- 
kam ‘from Good Spirit’ or ‘Good Spirit proceeding from,’ 
for the third person of the Trinity (Vetr. 365, 366): Abn. 


* Biard says Niscaminou was a name of the Sun, which the Indians of Acadie 
regarded as a god.—Relation (1616), p. 20. 
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niwésko ‘spirit,’ ketst-nioeskoo ‘the Great Spirit’ (Rasles). 
Maillard uses Kijalk (‘ the Creator’) for ‘ God.’ 

6. Melkenin ‘strengthen us,’ ‘make us firm’; from root 
melkt ‘hard, strong, firm’ (Abn. merké, Mass.. menukkt), 
melket ‘I am firm, hard’; melkaloey ‘1 strengthen, make 
secure’ (M. 26, 87). Metsch, mech, ‘ more,’ ‘again.’ Win- 
sudil (winnchudil V.) inan. pl. of W@insodi; see vers. 1: 
Vetromile’s translation, ‘“ by the hand,” is a strange mistake. 
Mu ktigalinen, from ygaie ‘je heurte’ (Maill. 47), for the 
negative form of the subj. pres. 1st plur., but the sign of 
the znclusive plural, &’ty-, is improperly used for n’ty- (nous 
autres). 

7. The two English translations disagree—and Vetro- 
mile’s is wrong —in every word: comp. vers. 1. Winchi- 
guel kokwel (the plural of kokwet ‘ something) ’ means ‘ bad 
things’; tuachtuin, or twaktwin as in vers. 1, from tewxtovey 
“je jette dehors” (M. 93), means ‘cast out from us’; 
keginuxamkel (kechinogiambil “ male cogitationes,”’ vers. 1) 
is less clear. 

N’deliatsch ‘be it so’; see, above, pet. 3, deli. 


3. MICMAC. 


From The Gospel according to Saint Matthew, printed for the use of the Mic- 

mac Mission by the British and Foreign Bible Society (Charlottetown, 1853). 

Transliterated from the ‘‘ phonetic alphabet ” used in that version.* 
Noochinén tan wasok eyumun: 

1. Sabewadasich ukwisoonumu. 

2. Ukt®ligewitewoodim choogooiach. 

3. Ukoolidedakunum tuliach makumigtk stugech téliak 
wasogu. 

. Tesigiskugewe niloonén Kiskook igunumooin. 

. Ak tult-abiksiktumoin n tetidimkeweuminula, stugech 

ninén téli-abiksiktakujik tanik tétoo-inimujik. 

Ak moo uliguldakunin asimtimkeweiktuk ; 

. Kado ootalkalin winsoodiktogu. 

. Mudu kil wediligimin éligewagi, ak mulgigunodi, ak 
ukpumidélsoodi, yapehoou. Amen. 


CO I o> Cr 


* Pronounce: a as in alms; & asin am; e as a in age; ‘¢ asin edge; 7 ase in 
eat; 1 asin tt; 0 asin open; as oo in food; u as in up (the neutral short vowel 
which some writers represent by a, others by v, and others by an apostrophe 
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‘Our-Father who in-light dwellest.2 Zan (pl. tanik) is 
used here and in the Sth petition as a relative, ‘ who,’ and 
was so classed by Maillard (Gr. 21), though it is properly a 
demonstrative and interrogative ; Mass. toh, Narrag. tou, ta? 
where? what? tunna ‘whence’? Cree tdna ‘which’? tdn- 
itte ‘where’? Del. ta, tant? Eyumun (eimen, Maill.), 2d 
pers. indicative present from eyum (eim, M.) ‘I am there’; 
tan wasok ehk ‘he who is in heaven,’ Matt. v. 16. 

1. ‘ Let-it-be-thought-holy thy-name’—seems to be the 
meaning intended ; but the verb is of questionable origin and 
form. The author of this version of Matthew uses sdbewit 
and (inan.) sdbewik for ‘holy,’ ‘just,’ ‘ righteous,’ i. 19, vil. 
6, sdbewooltijtk “ the righteous” (plur.) ix. 13; and so, Vetro- 
mile in Ps. cxi. 3, chebéwit ‘righteous.’ Maillard translates 
the same participle, chabemit, by “sage.’? It is from the 
equivalent of Mass. sampwi = Lat. rectus (used by Eliot for 
‘straight,’ ‘right, just, righteous,’ &c.) and of Abn. sanbiot 
‘fairly, justly,’ “sans feinte’”’ (R.): sdbewit is properly used 
in Matt. i. 19 for ‘a just man’; the derived verb sébewadas 
(chabewidachi Maill.) means ‘to think it just, or right,’ — 
not ‘to think it holy.” N’wiswnum ‘my name’ (xviii. 20); 
tel-oisit ‘named,’ i. e. ‘ so called’ (x. 2: comp. Mass. wesuonk 
‘calling, ‘name’): k’wisonumu ‘thy name’; the pronom. 
prefix (4) “se prononce ek, trés bref’ (Maill. 11), or as 
this translator writes it, wk. 

2. ‘Thy-kingdom let-it-come.’ Eligewit (eléguéwit, M.) 
‘king’; ct-eligewagim ‘his kingdom’ (xi. 12) or ‘ ownership.’ 

3. * What-thou-willest be-it-so on-earth as it-is-so in-heaven 
(place of light).’ Tuliach, téliak, from téli (deli, v. 2) ‘80, 
such,’ télek (déleg, M.) ‘it is such’: télek stugech “it is like 
to,” such as (xiii. 81), télek stuge, teleek stuge (xiii. 24, 38). 

4. ‘Of-each-day our-nourishment to-day give-us.’ esi 
(dech, M.) as a prefix means ‘each’ or ‘ every’; tesigiskuk 
‘daily’ (xxvi. 55). MNilwnén, see vv. 2, 2b. Kiskmwk ‘to 
day’ (kiskogu, xvi. 3; kichkwk, M.). 


a ee 


merely); ch as in church; the consonants as in English. In this phonetic alph 
bet c is marked as “always hard,” but in the text both ¢ and & are used, and 4 
parently represent the same sound. I have substituted & for the c (when not fol- 
lowed by /) and distinguished the & of the original by a small capital. 
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5. ‘ And so-forgive-us our-owings as we so-forgive-them who 
owe-us.’ Tan tétwinu “what thou owest” me (xviii. 28), 
igunumooch tétadimkeweyu “he forgave [lit. gave] him the 
debt” (V. 27): tétoinu * what is owed to me,’ tétadimku 
‘what is owed by me.’ 

6. ‘ And not lead-us-away temptation-into.” The last word 
has the common Micmac postposition zkiwk ‘into, within, 
with, on,’ — which, says Maillard “va 4 merveille a la fin 
des mots surtout au singulier,’’ but is often contracted to a 
simple ’k. 

T. ‘But keep-us-from what-is-evil.’ Kado == chkadm “ ce- 
pendant”? (Maill.), Mass. qut ‘ yet, except that, but’ (El.). : 

8. “For to-thee it-belongs-to kingdom, and strength, and 
glory (?), Always.” Mudu=modo “cependant,” Maill. 
Wedaéligémin is incorrect in form ; whether used as verb or 
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noun it should have the prefix of the second person and the 's 
termination -al or ’l of the inanimate plural ; comp. aligan, 4 
pl. aliganal ‘ property, goods,’ k’talaguemin’l or -gam’l ‘ thy bf. 
goods’ (Maill. 18), wtaligamul ‘his goods, Matt. xxv. 14. = 
Yadpchoou ‘always’; yapchio, M. c - 
’ ne ~ 
4, MILICITE. a. 
[Indians of St. John’s River; Ulastekuhiek, “ Etchemins” of the French; - = 
Mareschites.] From Vetromile’s Good Book, 71, 579. e 
N’miktankusena spemkik éyane : _ 
. Sangmanwi tetanzit k’tliwizoti. _ 
. Tchibetook witcheyuléku. x: 


1 

9 | 

3. Tanne etutchi saktask spemook, tchibatook na _ etutchi 
saktask k’tahkamikook. 

4. N’pipenakan mina ena messiwi ghiskahkil weulinamekil 
elmighiskak n’pétsamiéku. 

5. Wenwekahinewinemet eli weulitelmoghet, kil na weka- 
yuléku eli weulitehelmine. 

6. Klotemwine katawi aneyuliéku. 

7. Melwas métch ahikik mikokemiéku ayma te tahantam- 
wine. 

Té éleyt. 
Vetromile gives this as a specimen of “ pure Mareschite,”’ 
copied from “an ancient manuscript.”’> Whatever difference 
of speech may formerly have been between the ‘ Etchemins’ 
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of St. John’s River and of Passamaquoddy Bay, the rem- 
nants of the two tribes now use substantially the same lan- 
guage, and a prayer (v. 6) which Vetromile prints on one 
page as “‘ pure Passamaquoddy ” appears on another as ‘* Ma- 
reschite, that is, in St. John’s Indian language” (Good Book, 
20, 268). In an old MS. volume (more particularly de- 
scribed in a note after version 8) I find among prayers in 
‘‘ Marichit,’’ another form of the above version, in which the 
Canniba r takes the place of Vetromile’s “ pure Mareschite ” 
Z, except in one word, mazlots (== melwas) in the seventh 
petition ; and some other peculiarities of local dialect are per- 
haps to be detected under the disguise of the writer’s strange 
spelling. He used, indifferently, c and qu for & (but his ¢ is 
soft before e), and v for Engl. w consonant (which I have 
substituted, in printing) : 


4(b). MILICITE. 


~ * Quemitangousna spemquic eyn: 
. Sagmani todaso triuisodi. 
. Chiptoc ouichayorec. 
. Tanaitochei sactoceque spomoc, chiptoc natochei sactorec 
quetacmigouc. 
. Tepeipenognepin meceiu quisgaquir uecouareine nemequir 
ermequiscac smin. 
. Woinoueca yououinemete eriuewoureitermeguet quir na 
- woika yorec eri-woiwoureitermin. 
. Guerotemo ouin catiwounai yortiec. 
. Mailois maijai yguir micocmaiguir aymatatmouin. 
Terech. 


The invocation is substantially the same as in the Penob- 
scot-Abnaki. 1. Sangmanwi (sagamowee, Rand) is from 
sangman, “the title which the Indians give to the first chief 
of the tribe, and”’ (according to Vetromile, Good Book, 278) 
‘it means Over-the-whole-World.” It is, in fact, the name 
which has been anglicized as ‘ sagamore’ and ‘ sachem,’ and 
means, simply, a ‘chief,’ ‘one who has precedence.’ Some 
of the missionaries used it for ‘lord,’ ‘sovereign,’ &c.; 
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* Qu (K’) of the inclusive plural is wrongly used for N’ of the exclusive; see 
note after versions 8, 9. 
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k’sangman’mena Zezus “our Sangman Jesus” (Vetr. 281) 
sangmanwt Malial (Hymn, id. 192) and sangmanskwéewr 
Malial ‘female-sangman Mary (217); Micmac, chakmau 
(chaxyman, M.) and k’chakmaminen (id. 438). The Cana- 
dian missionary, P. Le Jeune, says, of sagamo, ‘I believe 
this word came from Acadie. The true [Montagnais] word 
is oukhimau” (Relation, 1638, p. 8); comp. Chip. ogimd. 
LC tliwizoti (kalawaanti and -zoti, Vetr. 206, 190) ‘ thy name,’ 
. ‘what thou callest thyself’; telewésoték, v.5: but the form is 
incorrect, for ¢ in the last syllable marks the name as belong- 
ing to an inanimate object: comp. Abn. éliwiziyin, aliwisian, 
vv. 1,8. Tetanzit (todaso, v. 4b) stands for Fr. ‘ soit,’ and is 
manufactured from the inanimate demonstrative (Abn. tannz) 
with the mark of the future imperative, to give the meaning, 
‘‘ Chief let-it-be Cor, become) thy-name.’ 

2. Tchibatook (cheeptooke, Rand), as in Micmac, is a strong 
affirmative, used only with regard to future or conditional 
action: Abn. tscbatot “vraiment, oui” (Rale). Witchiyu- 
léku ‘come to us’ (from the place where thou art): the root 
denotes ‘coming from,’ and does not necessarily imply 
‘coming to’ the speaker: Micm. tdn wegien ‘whence thou 
comest’ (Maill. 22); Mass. wutchazyeu ‘he comes from,’ toh 
wadchit ‘whence he comes’ (El.) ; Chip. odzshz and ondashan 
‘come hither’ (Bar.). The verb is here in the imperative, 
2d sing. Other forms occur in the Milicite prayers and 
hymns printed by Vetromile: wétchi uleyan ‘thou who 
comest,’ wétchi uléyt ‘he who comes’ (Veni Creator, p. 2U6). 

3. Tanne etutchi...na etuchi, ‘as it is there... so be it 
here.’ Saktask (comp. skedask, chxedoolk, vv. 2, 3), from a 
verb meaning ‘to obey,’ the equivalent of Micm. chaktem, 
Abn. ne-kiktam. Spémook, spemkik, ‘in heaven,’ literally, 
‘on high’: spyemk te k’tahkemiku ‘heaven and earth’ (Vetr. 
307) and spemovk, ktahkamikook (id. 190): see Abnaki ver- 
sions. 

4. N’pipenakan’mina ‘our bread’: Micmac pipenakan 
(Vetr. 893), pibenokun (Rand). In the Milicite Catechism 
(Vetr. 333, 334) hepane stands for ‘bread,’ = Abn. aba"n; 
see vv. 6, 7, post.  Messewi ‘all, every’ (Abn. messiwz). 
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Ghiskakil ‘days,’ inan. pl. of ghiskak (Mass. kesukok, Chip. 
gajigak) ‘ when it is day,’ ‘ the day-time’; elmighiskak ‘during 
this day, to-day,’ == Abn. érmekizegak (R.). 

N’petsamiéku was intended to express ‘give us’: comp. 
Abn. ne-piswimiran ‘I give it him, gratuitously,’ and Micm. 
pepcheiwar ‘I give him.’ But the prefixed pronoun cannot 
properly be used with the imperative, and the verb itself is 
not well chosen, —‘ I give to eat’ being always expressed in 
Algonkin, by a single verb. 

5. Weulitéhélmine ‘ pardon us’ (comp. Abn. nariteha"ma” 
‘I pardon him’(R.),is found in prayers &c. in the three 
dialects, Micmac, Milicite, and Abnaki (see Vetr. Good 
Book, 103, 1838, 218, 45, &c.): weulitelmanétch ‘ pardon 
thou’ Cid. 214): kwedlitelmukunussa ‘thou who pardonest.’ 
Wekayuléku (weghtheuku, V. 349) ‘we do wrong’ to others: 
wekahinewinemet ‘ who does wrong to us’? Comp. wégazwina- 
metnik, vers. 8; and Abn. n’wéghihwghé * he does me wrong,’ 
n wéghitha" ‘I do him wrong’ (R.). 


5. MILICITE. 
Rev. S. T. Rand, in Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, &c , vol. v., p. 592. 


Metoxsen’a spumkék ayeén 
. Sagamowé telmoxse’en telewésoték. 
. Chéptooke wécheyulék 
. Spumkék taun etooché sauktoolek sptimakaye’en. 
. Tooépnauknamén kesekesskahkél wekayeulék elmekés- 
kaak kélmetsmin awoolé. 


Hy OD DD ht 


. Mahatemooin katé aléwanayoolte’ek 
. Elmas wechéakel mekokemaykél nemahatehumtoomooin. 


I have substituted ¢ for Mr. Rand’s double ee, and omitted 
the hyphens between syllables. His vowels have apparently 
the English sounds. Schoolcraft prints this version in four 
clauses, marked by the four periods I have retained, and 
without other punctuation or separation of the petitions. 
The third petition is incomplete, the fifth is omitted, and the 
whole is so thick-strewed with errors of copy that time given 
to its examination would be wasted. 

Mr. Rand was a Protestant missionary to the Indians of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. He contributed to School- 
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craft’s Indian Tribes (vol. v., pp. 578-589), a vocabulary of 
the Micmac language, and (vol. y., pp. 690, 691) a table of 
Milicite numerals. I regret my inability to procure a cor- 
rected copy of this version. 


6. ABNAKTI. 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 


From Vetromile’s Good Book, p. 268, where it is said to be taken from “an 
old manuscript belonging (as Mr. Vowomile thought) to Rev. Sebastian Rasles.”" 
On p. 20, the same version is giver, as “in Mureschite |Milicite| language.” 
See note on Milicite v. 4. 
N’miktakusen spemkik ¢hine : 
1. Sagmanwelmegudets éliwiziyin. 
2. Ketepeltemwaghen petzussewitch. 
3. Keteleltemwaghen uli tsiksetagudets ynttel ktahkemigook 
tahalo te spemkik. 
4. Miline tekétch bemghiskak etaskiskwé n’tapanemen, 
5. Te anehéltemohuyeku ntwabellokewaghenenudl tahalo 
nilon éli aneheltemohuyeku ‘ew abellokedjik. 
6. Te ekkwi losseline unemiotwaghenek. 
T. Wedji ghighihine tannik médzikkil. 
Nialetch. 


7 ABNAKI, 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 


Vetromile, 578, as “‘ pure Abnaki,” from “an ancient manuscript,” “ Every 
vowel marked with an accent has a nasal sound.”’ ‘The dialect does not differ 
materially from that of the preceding version, though the writers did not agree 
in their phonetic notation. 


Nemitdksena spemkik aiian : 
1. Sdgmowalmeguadich aliwisian. 
2. Ketebaldamwogan paidmwicli. 
38 Kalaldamwogan likitdguacich tali kik tahdlawi tali spem- 
kik. 
4..Nomilina' nikudbi pamgiskak nedattosgiskue abdnmena, 
5. Ta anahaldamawina nebalalikawogaunenewal tahdlawi 
niuna ali anahaldamawoal palikaddguayil. 
6. Ta akui losalina wenemiliodudganek. 
7. Weji kaduinshadaki téni majigek. 
Nialach. 
1 Misprinted, for Md-nilina? 
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8 ABNAKI. 
PENOBSCOT. 


Rev. Edmond Demilier, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, vol. viii., p. 
197 (Nov. 1835), where it is printed without punctuation, capitals, or division by 
petitions. It is full of errors, which I have not attempted to correct, except by 
interlining the same version nearly, in a different orthography, from Vetromile’s 
Good Book, p- 19. 


Kemitanksena spomkik ayan : 
KK’ mitangsend spomkik eyan :. 
1. Waiwaiselmoguatch ayiliwisian. 
Weweselmoquotch eliwisian. 
2. Amantai paitriwai witawaikai ketepéltamohaugeneck. 
_Aménte neghé petsiwewitawekpane ketepeltamohangané ck. 


3. Aylikitankouak ketelailtamohangan spomkik tah yo 
Eli kiktangudk ket’ letamohangan spomkik talt yo 
nampikik paitchi kiktankouataitche. 
nampikik -petchikiktanguatetche. 
4. Mamilinai yo paimi ghisgak daitaskiskouai aipoumena. 
Mamiline yo pemighisgak  étaskikué  n’tapdnmend. 
D5. Yopa hatchi anaihailtama wihaikai kaissikakau wihiolai- 
Yopahatchi aneheldamawrhek kesst —s kakanwithiole- 
Kaipan aliniona kisi anaihailtamakokaik kaikauwia 
k’pan, eélinyona kist aneheldamahoket kekanwia- 
kaitaipanik. 
k’tepanck. 
6. Mosak kaita litchi kitawikaik tampamohoutchi saghihou- 
Mosak ketali tchikiktawighek tamambéutchi — saghihun- 
neminamat. 
mihinam’ ke. 
7. Oulahamistakai saghihousouaminai mamaitchikill. 
Ulamist’ ke saghehusuhaminé  mematchikil. 
Nialest. 
Nialetch. 


Father Demilier came to America in 1833, and was: sta- 
tioned at Pleasant Point (Perry, Me.), on the west side of 
Passamaquoddy Bay. His letter printed in the Annales (1. 
c.) was written in the spring af 1834, less than a year after 
his arrival and certainly before he had made great progress 
in learning the language. The form of prayer, he writes, “ is 
such as is said daily ” at the mission, for though the Indians 
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of Pleasant Point are of the Passamaquoddy tribe, “the 

Penobscot dialect is, there, what the Latin is in France, the 

consecrated language.’’ His predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Ro- 

magné (who returned to France in 1825) left a little book of 
prayers, in manuscript, and this was printed for the use of 
the mission early in 1834. From it, probably, Demilier took 
this version; but he complains that the book was full of 
errors, and that he ‘had to undertake a new work, going 
through all the prayers with the Indians, to compare and 
correct them.” 

A small volume of prayers, in manuscript, which may have 
been Romagné’s, but probably is of earlier date, is now in 
the library of Mr. Brinley, of Hartford. It was formerly in 
the possession of Bishop Cheverus, by whom it was presented 
to Dr. John Pickering. It contains “ Priére du matin, en 

Marichit”’ (Milicite), ‘“ Priére du soir, en Caniba,” “ Cate- 

chisme,” &c. The Milicite version (4b) of the Pater-noster 

agrees, for the most part, with Vetromile’s ‘ pure Mareschit,” 
but has r in place of J, &e. The Canniba version, which cor- 
responds to the Penobscot (v. 8) of Demilier and Vetromile, 

Will be found on the next page (v. 98). 


9. ABNAKI. 
CANNIBA. 


From a MS. volume of Priéres des Sauvayes Abnakis de St. Frangois; in the 
library of Geo. Brinley, Esq. 
Nemitta"gosena spemkik eian : 
. Sa"ghama®" oermegooatets eriooisian. 
. Amanté negai petsi ooemittameghesa keteberdamoangan. 
. [Ari kiktangwoak keterérdamwa"gan] spemkik dari io nanbi 
kik petsi kiktongooats. 
. Mammiriné io pemkiskak ettassekiskooe abannemena. 
. Ioba atsi anaherdamanoiéghe gheganoihoregheban, eri 
niona anpaherdamanked gheganoihiakedebanik. 
. Mosak dari tsighittawikkek taumanppa ootsi seoghi arl- 
toangonik. 
. Cronmistaki sagheoosoa™miné mématsighik. 
Ni-arets. 
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This version is nearly the same which Vetromile and 
Demilier give for the modern Penobscot, but the dialect is 
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that of the ‘“‘ Cannibas”’ or Kennebec-Abnakis, among whom 
Rasles labored and compiled his dictionary. The MS. vol- 
ume from which it is taken formerly belonged to Dr. Pick- 
ering, to whom it was given by Bishop Cheverus. From the 
general accordance of its phonography with that of Rasles, I 
_ infer that it is a copy of a manual prepared by that mission- 
ary. It was written, probably, before the middle of the last 
century. After Rasles’ death about 150 of his Norridgewock 
' Indians removed from the Kennebec to St. Francis, on the 
St. Lawrence, and others of the tribe were scattered among 
different Abnaki bands in Maine. 

In transcribing, I have substituted " (superior) for the n 
which is used by the writer (as it was by Rasles) to mark a 
nasalized vowel; oo for his 8; and I have supplied three words 
omitted from the third petition, The Norridgewock Indians 
used r for the Penobscot /, and ts for the stronger tch and ch 
of the eastern tribes, as in n7-alets (‘so be it’) for Penobscot 
ni-aletch ; but among the St. Francis band, the Penobscot 
dialect has prevailed. According to Vetromile (Good Book, 
268) “the Passamaquoddy tribe at present recite the Lord’s 
Prayer &c. in Canniba language, yet a great many of them 
say the same in pure Passamaquoddy language.”’ 


T insert here, the form from “ Priére du soir en Caniba,” 
in another MS. volume (mentioned on the preceding page). It 
is the same which Demilier and Vetromile give in the Penob- 
scot dialect, except in the 6th and 7th petitions. 


9b. CANNIBA.* 
Quemitangousna spomquic eyane: 
. Ueuersermougouadge eriuisiane. 
. Amantai naigai paichi ueuitauegsa quetepertamoanga- 
neque. 
. Eriquetongouac quetererdamoangane spomquic taré na- 
beiquic paichi quitangouadge. 
. Mamirinai yopaimquisca etasquisquoi abanemena. 
. Yobachi anerdama arouyecai, caicanui oraigbane erini- 
ona quisi anerdama uocout caicanuyo quetepanal. 
. Mosak tari chiguitauicaig tamanpachei saguei aritoanganic. 
. Oranmistoqui saguaiusoanminai machigquic. 
Niarets. 
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* The writer uses the French qu for &, and his final e (as in eyane) is mute, 
unless accented. 
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In the following notes I principally rely on Rasles’s Dic- 
tionary (R.), with occasional references to Vetromile’s Good 
Book (Vetr.), and to a little volume* prepared for the St. 
Francis Indians by Peter Paul Ozunkherhine or Wazokhilain 
(Wzk.), a native Abnaki, educated in Moor’s Indian School, 
Hanover, N. H., who maintained a mission-school at St. 
Francis from 1830 to 1858. Ozunkherhine spoke and wrote 
English with ease and accuracy, was a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and — living among and writing for his 
own people — his authority is of the highest, on all that con- 
cerns the western-Abnaki dialect. 


‘Our-Father on-high who-there-dwellest.? Nemita"gas 
(R.), n’mitogues (Wzk.) ‘my father’: comp. nada"gm ‘ my 
son-in-law,’ n’nada"gws ‘my cousin’ (R.) and Narrag. na- 
ténks ‘my cousin’; Mass. adtonkgs ‘kinsman,’ togquos ‘a 
twin’ (El.); Chip. nidangoshe ‘my female cousin’ (Bar.). 
In vv. 6, 7, and 9, the affixes are those of the Ist person 
exclusive plural, but in v. 8 (Demilier’s or Romagné’s, and 
Vetromile’s) the form is that of the zncluszve plural, and the 
Deity is addressed, not as ‘ Father of us all’ but as ‘ Father 
of thyself and us’: Kemita"gwséna means ‘ Our and your 
Father,’ a proper expression when God is spoken of, but a 
very improper one in addressing prayer to him. We shall 
find the same mistake in other versions. Spemkik ‘on high’; 
spemek ‘high’ (R.); Chip. ishfiming, Moh. spummuck (v. 
13), Shawn. spimmiki (v. 84): spukgisko ta ki ‘heaven and 
earth? (Wak. in Ex.xx. 11): Rasles has kizwko for ‘heaven.’ 
Kian, eyan, éhine,‘ thou who art (dwellest) there’; see p. 114. 

1. Let it be greatly-esteemed thy-name.’ Sa”ghama"we, 
from sa"gma” ‘chief, captain’; ne-sa"gma"wérma” ‘1 regard 
him as chief, or ‘esteem him highly’; with an inan. object, 
sa"gma"wérmegoat ‘it is regarded as chief’ or ‘ esteemed 
high.’ In v. 8, a different verb is used, weeveselmoguatch ‘let 
it be greatly distinguished,’ literally, ‘embellished’ or ‘ hon- 
orably decorated ’; ne-ooéooéssiha” ‘I embellish him greatly’ 
(R.); with inan. object, wawasitokw ‘he blessed it,’ and 


* Wawasi Lagidamwoganek &c. [Holy Laws, Ten Commandments, with Ex- 
planations, for Christian Instruction.]| P. P. Wzokhilain. (Boston, 1830.) 
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wawast ‘holy, hallowed’ (Wzk.), amewessi ‘ blessed’ (MS.). 
Kriwisian, eliwizyin, ayiliwisian, 2d pers. sing. conditional 
(participle) of ari@ism ‘he is called’ (R.), lit. ‘thy so- 
calling’ or ‘as thou art called.’ 

2. Amanté “ plait & Dieu” (R.), * would that,’ Lat. utinam. 
Negaz is omitted in vv. 6, 7, and by Demilier in v. 8, where 
Vetromile inserts neghé, which seems to be naighé of Rasles, 
‘when, at that time’: but Rasles has also néga and nekka, 
‘there, in that place.’ Aeteberdamamangan ‘thy government,’ 
a verbal from ne’teberdam ‘1 govern’ (R.). In v. 8, this 
verbal has the locative suffix, and the meaning aimed at per- 
haps was: ‘ May we be with thee in thy kingdom.’ In vers. 
T, only, we have a correct form of the verb, paiomwich (Mass. 
peyaumautch, v. 10) ‘let zt come.’ In Algonkin grammar an 
inanimate object cannot properly be made the subject of an 
active verb, but is always regarded as acted upon, the verb 
taking a quasi passive form. In the eastern dialects, m, in 
the formative, is a characteristic of these “ personifying ”’ 
verbs: e. g. Mass. peyau ‘lie comes,’ peyaumo ‘it comes,’ 
i. e. ‘is caused to come’; so, peyaumm-utch, imperat. 8d sing. 
‘let it come’; and in the Abnaki we have the corresponding 
forms used by Rasles, i@ aba"n ‘he comes here,’ bata"*ma@iw 
‘it comes, and more accurately by Ozunkherhine, paio"t 
(payont, El.) ‘when he comes,’ pato"*mmk ‘ when it comes,’ 
paiawit ‘he comes,’ paio"me ‘it comes,’ &c.* Petzussewitch 
(v. 6) is from a verb meaning ‘ to approach,’ ‘ to come (or be 
brought) near’ (pésswmdwssé ‘approach thou,’ pésswtsimi 
‘near, R.); but it denotes approximation in space, not in 
time, and is wrongly used in such expressions as etody2 pet- 
zossewtk ** when the time arrives,” as in the Passamaquoddy 
Catechism (Vetr. 347). 

3. ‘So-as they-obey thy-will on-high there so on-earth let- 
it-be-obeyed’: in vers. 6, 7, ‘“ Thy-will so let-it-be-done this 
world (great-land) -in as-there on-high”’: in v. 8, “ As they- 


* In the Chippeway, there are two forms of these verbs — which Baraga terms 
‘‘personifying,”’ because ‘‘ they serve to represent an inanimate thing as doing 
the action of an animate being,’’ — one ending in magad, the other in on.—Otch. 
Gram. 85, 409. 
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obey thy-will on-high, so here likewise on earth let-it-be- 
obeyed.” In v. 9, I have supplied [in brackets] the words 
omitted by the transcriber. Ket’erérdamomu"gan, a verbal 
from ned’erérdam ‘I think, will, purpose’ (R.); Mass. 
unantamdéonk ; see note on v. 10; but the meaning of the 
petition would have been better expressed by using the verb 
in the conditional ; alt wlaldama ‘as I will,’ i. e. ‘my will,’ 
ali wlaldak ‘as he will,’ * his will’ CWzk. in John, vi. 38); 
comp. Chip. enendaman (vv. 27, 28). Ne-kiktam ‘I obcy’ 
(R.). Nandi (nabi, R.; nampi, v. 8) ‘so,’ = Mass. nompe 
‘in turn,’ ‘ again.’ 

4. ‘Give-us this day-in daily breed’: in v. 8, ‘ Give-ns this 
day-in daily our bread.’ Ne-méra” ‘ give it to him,’ —but the 
verb ned-as‘ama” ‘I give (it) him to cat’ (comp. Mass. assa- 
mainnean, v. 10) would more exactly express the meaning of 
the petition: the forms ma-miriné, mamiliné (v. 8) have 
the frequentative reduplication. Pemkiskak, bemghiskak, 
pemi-ghisgak, ‘through (or, during) the day’: etassekiskwe 
(etaskiskwe, éetaskiskué, vv. 6, &) ‘of every day,’ ‘daily’; 
étasst ‘ always, without ceasing’ (R.). -Abannemen ‘ bread,’ 
‘baked corn’: aba™n ‘bread’ (R.) is, literally, that which is 
‘baked ’; -men is the generic name for ‘corn,’ ‘ grain’ (and 
for every description of ‘small fruit”), pl. menar: e. g. nok- 
hdmen ‘ sifted corn’ (flour) ; n’tapdnmend (v. 8) ‘our baked 
corn’: Narrag. auptimmine-anash (plur.), Mass. appuminné- 
onash “‘ parched corn” (R. W. & Eel. in 1 Sam. xvii. 17). 

d. ** And-besides so forgive-us when-we-have-offended-thee 
as we forgive those-who-offend-us’’; and so in v. 8: in vv. 
6,7, ‘‘ And forgive-us our-offences (?) as we so forgive-them 
who-offend-us.” Gheganwihwregheban (kakanwihiolek’pan, 
Vetr.) is from ne-gaga"wtha” ‘1 offend in act? (R.). In v. 8, 
this verb is preceded by the sign of the past tense, or rather, 
of completed action, kisi (and conditional, kés?). 

6. In vv. 6, 7, ‘And do-not lead-us into-trouble.’ Te, ta, 
=tai, R., a conjunction. <Akui, ekkwi, = &kuwi, “ cessa- 
tionem significat” (R.), ‘ refrain from,’ ‘do not’; Mass. 
ahque (El.), see v.10. Mosak (vv. 8, 9) is prohibitive, not 
merely deprecative: it is appropriately used in the command- 
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ments (mosak komotuekan “ thou shalt not steal,” Vetr. 295), 
but it is out of place in prayer. Losseline, imperat. 2~1 
pers.; Canniba ned’eroossara” ‘I lead or conduct him’ (R.). 


10. MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Eliot’s version of the Bible (2d edition, 1685), Matt. vi. 9-13. The 
vowels nearly as in English; @ like oo in moon; a vowel followed by A is short ; 
ah varics between a in add and a in what. 


Noshun kesukqut : 
Quttiaiatamunach koowesuonk. 
Peyaumooutch kukketassootaméonk. 
Kuttenantamdéonk ne n nach ohkeit neane kesukqut.' 
Nummectsuéngash asekésukokish assamainnean yeuyeu 
kesukok.* 
Kah ahquoaintamaiinnean nummatcheseongash, neane 
matchenchukqueagig nutahquontaméunnonog.? 


cy He OO bo 


6. Ahque sagkompagunaiinnean en qutchhuaonganit.‘ 
v7. Webe pohquohwussinnean wutch matchitut. 
8. Newutche kutahtauun ketassotaméonk, kah menuhke- 
suonk, kah sohsumdéonk, micheme. 
Amen. 
Varia tons in Luke xi. 2-4: ° 
Bie ely fa ne naj, neyane kesukqut kah ohkeit. 
2 Assamaiinnean kokokesukodae nutase[ke]sukokke petukqunneg. 
Bench. Sot ae nummatchesconganonash newutche nenawun wonk nutahquon- 
tamaudunnonog. 
* Kah ahque sagkompaginnean en qutchehettuonganit, qut..... 


The language of Eliot’s version was that of the tribes about 
Massachusetts Bay and, generally, of southern New England, 
near the coast. It was spoken, with some differences of 
dialect which cannot now be accurately indicated, by the 
Wampanoags of Plymouth colony, the Narragansets and 
Niantics, the islanders of Nope (Martha’s Vineyard), the 
Montauks, &c. In 1658, Eliot was questioned by the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies, ‘“ whether the translation 
he had made was generally ,understood ? to which I an- 
swered’? —he writes—‘“ that upon my knowledge it was 
understood as far as Connecticut ; for there I did read some 
part of my translation before many hundred English wit- 
nesses, and the Indians manifested that they did understand 
what I read, perfectly, in respect of the language.”’ The 
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peculiarities of the Quiripi dialect, spoken west of Connecti- 
cut river near the Sound, were more clearly marked (see, 
after, vers. 15): and the Pequot-Mohegan (Muhhekaneew) 
of southeastern Connecticut, belongs to another group, char- 
acterized not merely by its harsher and more frequent gut- 
turals but by differences of inflection and transition forms. 

In the Micmac, Abnaki, Delaware, and some other eastern- 


Algonkin dialects, inanimate nouns form their plurals in / or . 


r, preceded by a short vowel; in the Mohegan (as in the 
Chippeway, &c.) these plurals end in 7; in the northern Cree 
and some western languages, in @; only in southern New 
England, in ash or sh.: The animate plural in all pure Algon- 
kin languages ends in & or g, or in & followed by a short 
vowel. Thus, — 


Abn. (Caniba) sépu ‘river,’ pl. sépuar. 


(Penobs.) sépz, sipral. 
Del. stpo, sipdal. 
Chip. stbt, sthiwun. 
Cree, stpt, stpia. 
Hlin. sipror, sipioa. 
Mass. sipu, sip, sipudsh (sepuash, El.). 


Assun ‘a stone’ is inanimate in most Algonkin languages, 


but by the Crees and Chippeways is classed with animate 


nouns: Del. aysin, pl. aysinal; Hin. assent, pl. assena; 


Mass. assun, pl. assunash; Cree ussin, pl. ussineiik; Chip. 
assin, pl. assinig. 


Nosh ‘my father,’ nwsh-un ‘our father’: the root, ach, 
means ‘from,’ ‘out of’ (see ich, v. 1): nash expresses, pri- 
marily, not paternal but filial relation —‘I come from him,’ 
oshoh ‘he comes from him,’ or, with transposition of subject 
and object, ‘he froms him’: comp., in Eliot’s version, neen 
nochait wohkumaeu “I am from above”? (John viil. 23) ; 
waban atshoh toh &c. “the wind bloweth [i. e. comes from] 
where” &c.; ne... wtche-un mittamwossissoh ‘that [ from] 
made he a woman,” Gen. ii. 22. Kesukqut ‘in the sky’: 
kesuk, in Mass. dialect, is (1) the visible heavens, the sky, 
(2) the day; in some Algonkin dialects (and perhaps 

18 
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originally) a name of the Sun, Moh. késogh, Chip. gizis, Abn. 
kizos, Narr. keesuckquand [i. e. késukg-m’anit] “the Sun- 
god”? (R. W.). The form kesuk points to a primary verb 
késin or kussin, from which we find, in the several Algonkin 
languages, three groups of derivatives, with the meanings, 
respectively, ‘to warm’; ‘to ripen, or mature’; and ‘to 
finish, or perfect’: kezheau “ he creates” (Eliot in Gen. i. 27, 
v. 1, &c.) is one of these derivatives; comp. Abn. ne-kistha” 
‘TI finish or perfect him,’ &c. Eliot prudently followed the 
Greek in the omission of the verb, —‘ Our Father in heaven.’ 

1. ‘Be-it-honored thy-name.’ The verb is in the imperat. 
3d sing. from quttianum ‘he honors it,’ primarily, ‘he bends 
to it’; a derivative from guttaéu ‘he sinks down,’ ‘ lowers 
himself, — whence also m’kuttuk ‘the knee’ and guttunk 
‘throat,’ i. e. ‘down-going.” Wesuonk ‘naming,’ primar. 
‘calling,’ ‘saying’; related to, if not immediately formed 
from, wussin ‘he says’: comp. kutissowesu ‘ thou art called,’ 
ne kowesuonk ‘ that [is] thy name,’ Gen. xxxv. 10. 

2. ‘ Let-it-come-hither thy-great-rulership.’ Péyaii ‘he 
comes’; with inan. subject, péyaii-mm@ ‘it comes,’ and impt. 
3d pers. peyaumoutch. Ketassmtindonk ‘ chief-rulership’ or 
‘dominion’; verbal from fketasswtam ‘he is chief ruler’ or 
‘great lord,’ from kehte ‘principal, chief,’ and sontem (sétam, 
R. W.) ‘ master, ‘ lord.’ 

3. * Thy-thinking (purpose, will,) be-it-so.’ Kuttenantamd- 
onk, an active verbal, with 2d pers. pronom. prefix, from 
unantam ‘he thinks,’ ‘ purposes,’ ‘is so-minded.’ In eastern 
Algonkin languages, verbs in -antam (Del. -endam, Abn. 
-erdam) “‘ express a disposition, situation, or operation of the 
mind” (Zeisberger’s Del. Gram. 89): verbal, unantamdonk 
‘thinking,’ ‘ willing’ &c. Deut. xv. 9, Job xlii. 2. Me natch, 
ne naj, ‘be it so,’ 3d sing. imper. of n’nth [unni] ‘it is so’; 
used for ‘ Amen’ in the Abnaki vv. 6, 7, 8 (nialetch, nialach) 
and Quiripi (me ratch) v. 15; so, Narr. énatch neen-anowa 
‘‘let my word stand’’ (be so), R. W. 

‘On-earth so-as in-the-heavens.’ Ohki [auk't] ‘ ground, 
land, place, country, earth,’ has here the locative postposition 
for ‘in’ or on’: and so, kesukg-ut (as in the invocation) 
Neane ‘ so as,’ ‘ such as,’ for ne unne ‘of this kind.’ 
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4. ‘ My-victuals (lit. ‘my eatings’) in-daily-course give-me 
this day.’ From the primary meech-u (mitchu) ‘he eats’ is 
formed the act. intrans. meetsu (contr. for meech-esu), and the 
verbal meetsuonk, plur. meetsuongash ‘eatings, and with n’ 
prefixed, ‘my eatings.’ For the doudle plural, ‘ our eatings,’ 
two additional syllables are required, — giving the termina- 
tion -onganonash. A similar omission was made in the next 
petition, in nummatcheseongash ‘my (for our) evil-doings,’ — 
which Eliot corrects in Luke xi. 4. 

Ase-késukok-ish ‘every day’; the prefix and suffix are dis- 
tributive, giving the meaning of ‘ each in its turn,’ ‘ one after 
the other, in course’; so, dse-nompék-sh, Exod. xxx. 7, 
‘morning by morning’: comp. Abn. éhéssokke ‘turn by turn’ 
(= Mass. dsekdeu, El.). 

Assama-innean, imperat. 2 s.~1 pl. of assamaii ‘he feeds,’ 
‘gives to eat’; assamé ‘give me to eat.’ Yeuyeu, an em- 
phatic demonstrative, from yeu (Abn. i@) ‘this’; ‘ this here,’ 
Fr. cect. Kesukok ‘ while it is day’ or ‘ during the day,’ the 
conditional form of keswk. 

In Luke xi. 3, we have kokokesukodaé (in the first two 
syllables of which there is probably a misprint) and nutase- 
sukokke [mispr. for nutasekesukokke| petukqunneg ‘my daily 
bread.’ Peirson’s Quiripi version has both no-meetsounk and 
petikkenéag. The latter is from petukki (petukqui, El.; Abn. 
petegor) ‘ round’; petukgunneg ‘round thing,’ and so ‘a loaf 
of bread’: Narr. puttuckqunnége “a cake” (R. W.). In the 
Mohegan, ’tqguogh (Edw.); the Virginia ‘ tuckahoe.’ 

o. * And do-not-bear-in-mind [against ]-us my [by mistake 
for our]-evil-doings.’ Aa (Montagn., Alg. and Chip. gaie, 
Conn. and Quirip. guah) used as a copulative. In Chippewa, 
gaie, like Latin que, usually follows the latter of the two 
words it connects. Ahquoantam, from ahque ‘do not,’ ‘ refrain 
from,’ and -antam, the formative of verbs of thinking &c. 
(see pet. 3): with direct inanimate and. remote animate 
objects (accusative and dative), ahquoantamaii ‘he does-not- 
think-of Cit) to or against (him); it is here in the 
imperative, 2 s.~1 pl. ‘thou ... to us.’ W’matcheseong- 
[anon]ash ‘our evil doings’; from primary match-i ‘bad,’ 


"Tm. be. 
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and adverbially, ‘badly’ (Abn. matsi, Chip. matcht, Cree 
matsr, mutche, &c.) ; match-etou ‘he is bad’ inherently or by 
nature, matchesu ‘ he does (is actively) bad,’ whence the ver- 
bals matchetuonk ‘badness (of heart or purpose)’ and matche- 
seonk ‘ evil-doing,’ pl. -ongash. 

‘So-as those-who-do-evil-to-us we-do-not-bear-in-mind.’ 
Neane, see 3d petition. Match-enehheati ‘he does evil to,’ 
causat. animate form, from match; conditional ptcpl. matche- 
nehuk ‘he who does evil to,’ double pl. -kqueagig ‘ they who 

. . tous. Ahquontam-aii (= ahquoantamaii), here takes 
the transition of 1 pl.~8 pl. indic. present, ‘we .. . to them.’ 

6. ‘Do-not lead-us into trial.’ Ahgque, termed by Eliot 
(Gr. 21) an “ adverb of forbidding,” is used chiefly with the 
imperative in prohibitions, and corresponds nearly to Gr. 
ov wh, or Fr. ne... pas, though its primary meaning is ‘to 
leave off, ‘to desist.’ Abn. &kai “cessationem significat ”’ 
(Rasles), Narr. aguzé “leave off, do not” (R. W.), Moh. 
uhquae, Cree egd, ithka, Chip. kego, &e. Comp. ahque nat- 
wontamok “ take ye no thought,” Eliot in Matt. x. 19. 

Sagkompan-aii ‘he leads (him)’: comp. Is. xl. 11, and 
Matt. xv. 14. From the same primary as Del. sagkimau ‘ he 
is a chief’ and the Indian-English ‘ sagamore.’ See version 4 
(petition 1), sangmanwi. The correct form of the transition 
imperative, 2s.~1 pl., is sagkompaginnean, as in Luke xi. 4. 
En is classed by Eliot (Gr. 22) with “ conjunctions of place,” 
meaning “in, at, or to”; here, with locative suffix of the 
following verbal (-2¢), it gives the meaning of ‘into.’ Qutch- 
huaonk ‘ a trying,’ or ‘ making trial of, —the active used by 
mistake for the passive verbal qutchehEttuonk ‘ a being-made- 
trial of, which is found in the corresponding petition in Luke 
xi. 4: with its primary verb guthum (contr. for quttuhhum 
‘he measures, weighs, tries’) comp. Abn. ne-kataddmen “ je 
gotite, pour voir s'il est bon, ne-katsitwn “ j’essaie, j’éprouve,”’ 
(R.), Chip. nen-gdtchibia ‘I tempt him,’ nin-gotjiew ‘I try,’ 
nin-gotama ‘I taste it’ (Bar.). 

7. ‘But deliver-thou-us from what-is-bad.’ Webe, wepe, is 
used for ‘ but,’ only in the Mass., Conn., and Quirip. versions. 
Its true meaning seems to be ‘only,’ ‘solely,’ corresponding 
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to Abnaki wibiwi: comp. matia ne webe ‘ not that only,’ “ not 
only so,”’ Rom. v. 3, webe woh ke-nupmun “ we can but [only ] 
die,” 2 Kings, vii. 4. Roger Williams uses it, in the Narra- 
ganset dialect, to emphasize the pronoun of the subject of a 
verb, as in wepe kuk-kimmoot “ you [tu autem] have stole.” 
In Luke xi. 4, Eliot for webe substitutes gut, “a conjunction 
discretive, but.”” (Gr. 22.) 

Pohquohwussu ‘he delivers,’ ‘is a deliver,’ act. intrans. : 
pohquohwussu-aen, nomen agentis, ‘a deliverer,’ as in title of 
New Testament, with pronom. affixes, nup’ poquohwussuaen- 
eumun ‘our Savior.’ The primary, pohqui, means ‘it is 
open, ‘clear’: hence, pohquohham ‘he goes clear,’ ‘ escapes,’ 
&c.: comp. Chip. nin-pdkakonan ‘1 open,’ pakakossin ‘it 
opens,’ nin-pdkinan ‘I open it’ (Abn. ne-pekaha"). Wutch 
‘from, out of.’ See notes on nawshun (p. 141), tchiek, v. 1, 
and wedjz, vv. 6, T. 

8. ‘ Because to-thee-it-belongs chief-rulership, the strong- 
doing, and forth-shining, forever.’ Ne-wutche ‘ this from,’ or, 
‘because of.’ Kut-ahtau-un, from ohtau ‘he has, possesses’ 
(it) ; ohtau-un ‘it is had, possessed, belongs to’; here, with 
prefix of 2 sing. ‘to thee it belongs.’ Menuhkesu-onk, verbal 
from menuhkesu, act. intrans. ‘he is strong, a strong-doer,’ 
from menuhki ‘strong,’ primarily, ‘hard,’ ‘firm’: Micm. melki 
(and menaké “ pressé,”’ Maill.), Abn. ne-merkasani “je me 
sers de force’’ (Rasles). Sohswméonk ‘ forth-shining,’ a ver- 
bal from sohsum@ ‘it shines forth’ (Chip. wasseiasi ‘he 
shines, is resplendent,” wassezasiwin ‘light, splendor, bright- 
ness’): here, and throughout his version, Eliot uses this 
verbal for ‘glory.’ Michéme, “for ever,” “ everlasting” 
&c., by Eliot; ne micheme ohtag “that which is forever,”’ 
“ eternal,” Psal. cxlv. 18, Rom. i. 20. So, in the Conn. and 
Quirip. versions; Narr. “forever”? (R. W.), Abn. metsimimi 
‘always, Micm. mech “ d’avantage, encore, de plus” (Maill.), 
Chip. mojag, monjag, ‘ always, perpetually ’’(Bar.). The root 
is, apparently, mzshe, missi, ‘great, much,’ and the primary 
meaning, ‘a great while.’ 
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11. CONNECTICUT. 
NIANTIC ? 


Rev. Experience Mayhew, MS. 1721; written ‘‘ by the help of an interpreter,” 
in “the dialect of the [so-called] Pequot Indians.” 


Nooshun onkkouwe kesukuk : 
. Weyetuppatam eyage koowesoonk. 
. Kukkuttassootumoonk pedmooutch. 
. Koowekontamoonk eyage yeutai okee oiohktai onkkouwe 
kesukkuk. 
Mesunnan eyeu kesukohk asekesukohkish nupputtukqun- 
nekonun. 
- Quah ohquantamiunnan nummattompauwonkanunonash 
nanuk oi ohquantamouog kehchapunniqueoguk. 
. Quah ahque eassunnan michemwetoonkanuk. 
. Wepe pohquassunnan wutche matchetuk. 
. Newutche kuttihe kuttassootamoonk, mekekoonk, quah 
kunnontiatamoonk, micheme quah micheme. Amen. 


In the letter* from which this is copied, Mr. Mayhew 
writes that when he visited the Indians of Connecticut, a few 
years before 1721, he found ‘‘so much difference betwixt 
their language and that used on Martha’s Vineyard that he 
could not well understand their discourses’ or be understood 
by them without an interpreter: he adds, however: “I 
thought the difference was not so great but that I could have 
attained to speak intelligibly in their dialect if I had con- 
tinued there a few months ”’; though “ these differ more from 
the Natick Indians [in whose dialect Eliot wrote] than those 
of the Vineyard do.”” The version he gives — made by him- 
self with the help of an interpreter — certainly is not Pequot, 
i. e. Mohegan, but is probably in the dialect of the Mantics, 
Indians of the coast between Connecticut River and Point 
Judith, R. I. The Niantics near New London occupied the 
tracts reserved for, and were mingled with, the Pequots, of 
whom few —- perhaps none of pure blood — survived to 1721. 
One of the peculiarities of this version is the substitution of 
y for (Mass.) n, in wunne, enaj, &c., here written weye, eyage : 
see notes on the first petition. The locative affix is -wk (kesu- 
oa for Mass. kesulcqut ) or -taz (yeutat for Mass. yeurut). 


COP cM BR cwroe 


* In the collection of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston. 
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For Eliot’s kesukqut ‘in coelis,’ Mayhew has onkkouwe kesu- 
kuk ‘beyond the sky.’ In the first petition, weyetuppatam 
stands for Mass. wunnetupantam ‘it is holy,’ — seldom used 
by Eliot, though he has the adjective wunneetupanatamwe for 
‘holy’ on the title-page of his version of the Bible, other 
forms in Mark vi. 20, Acts xiiv. 43, &c., and its opposite, 
matchetu-panatam ‘ profaned,’ Ezek. xxii. 26. The change 
from wunne to we’ye corresponds to that of Mass. anim ‘ dog’ 
to ayim in the Narraganset dialect, noted by R. Williams, 
Key, 107. In the Quiripi (v. 15) Peirson has werrettepan- 
tam. Eyage, pron. e-yaj, is Mass. ne naj, Narr. endtch ‘be it 
so, Quir. neratch, Abn. ni-aletch; see v. 10, pet. 8, and comp. 
Micm. n’deliatach, v. 2. The termination in -aj, “as the 
English word age soundeth,” was, Eliot states, “a regular 
sound in the 8d pers. sing. imperative mode of verbs.” 

3. K’wekontam-wmonk ‘thy pleasure’: verbal from wekon- 
tam ‘he is pleasant-minded,’ glad; Abn. wiga"dam, Del. win- 
gtlendam ‘1 am pleased with it’ (Zeishb.) : from wekon ‘ sweet, 
pleasant to the taste,’ with the formative -ntam of verbs ex- 
pressing mental action, &c. Yeutar, Mass. yeu-ut, ‘in this’ 
(place), herein: comp. Abn. vers. 6, yuttel, and z-té (Rale). 
Montagn. w-te, Cree, o-té ‘here.’ Okee; Narr. auké, Mass. 
ohke,* earth’; comp. vers. 10. Ozohktat is of questionable 
shape; its place in the clause requires the meaning of ‘as in.’ 

4, Mesunnan ‘ give us’: comp. Quir. mésonah (vers. 13): 
from a verb, not used by Eliot, — corresponding, perhaps, to 
Chip. nin mijiwe ‘I give him.’ Kyeu kesukohk ‘this day,’ = 
Mass. yeu[ yeu] kesukok. Nup-puttukqunnek-onun ‘ our bread,’ 
from puttukgunneg ‘bread,’ lit. ‘something round’; see note 
on vers. 10 (pet. 4). 

5. ‘And refrain-from - thinking -[against-]us our-enmities 
(hostilities), like-as we may refrain-from-thinking-of those- 


who-hurt-us (?)’. Quah=kah CKl.), Narr. kad CR. W.), 


Chip. gate. Ohquantamiunnan = ahquoantamaimnnean, v. 10. 
Mattompauwonk, verbal from mattompaii ‘he makes war on,’ 
‘is an enemy,’ — primarily, ‘is a bad man’? hence, condit. 
mattompog (El.) as a noun, ‘ war,’ = Abn. mattanbekw ; Del. 
machtapeek “bad time, war time” (Zeisb.) Nénuk = ne- 
aunak (El.) ‘according to,’ ‘after the same manner as.’ 
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Ohquantamoung, 1st ~ 3d pl. conditional, ‘ when we (or, we 
may ) refrain from thinking of them.’ 

6. ‘ And do-not lead-us temptation-into’? Neither of the 
two principal words is found in Eliot, but michemwetwonk- 
anuk corresponds to Peirson’s (Quirip.) mitcheméuretouk, 
which he translates ‘‘ temptation.”’ It certainly cannot have 
that meaning. 

8. Kuttihe ‘thine is’; kuttathe, Bl.: but when the subject 
follows the verb, kut’ahtau-un ‘belongs to thee, as in Mass, 
version, is the better form. 


12. CONNECTICUT. 
PEQUOT—MOHEGAN? 


“The Lord’s prayer in the language of the Mohegan and Pequot Indians 
living in the colony of Connecticut, procured by the Hon. Gov, Saltonstall, 
at New London, February, 1721"; with interlinear translation; printed in 
Morse’s Report on the Indian Tribes &e. (1824; p. 54). It is worth preserving, 
if only to show how a text may be corrupted by bad spelling, wrong division of 
words, careless transcription, and mistakes of the printer. I have interlined 
what may have been the reading of the original M&., so far as the printed copy 
affords any clue to it. 


Co shunongone The suck cuck ibot: 
Noshun éngoue chesuckeuck — abet: 


1. Na naw wi e coom shaw ims niiskspe cote so wink 


Nanawiitetoomshuwi wee ee es COUCBOWUNL. 
2. Kuck sudamong — peamooch 
Kuck sidamong peamouteh, 
3. Ecdok aiootdomomon ikkee tawti ce Gok ungow a 
Etook arodtoomon iikkee tawtt eéimk  wungowa 
gvéescuck ; 
gé€suckeuck. 


4. Meé se nam Eyeu kéc suck askésuck mysput eo honégan 
Méésenan eyeu kéésuck askésuck nupputtokonégan. 
®. Ah quon to mi nun namat to Omp pa won ganunkshi no 
Ahquontominun nummattodmppawonganunksh ne 
awe ah goon to mi nad macha chook qoe a guck, 
-aune ahyuontomina. . .. matchachookqueoguck. 
6. Al greead macon jussion mattum paw oon ganuck 
Ahque ... 6.2.2 2s ss » mattumpawoonganuck. 
7. Puk kqieaw-hus nawn woochet matchetook 
Pukkquéawhus neawn woochet matchetook. 
8. Kee kucks sudamong cumme eké go wonk ah hdont 
Keekucksidanwony cumme ekégowonk 
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seek coomsakd oh woonk, mackéeme machéemo Keats. 
.. . coomsakdohwoonk, machééme, machééme. Hédts. 


As translated: 


“Father ours above in-heaven: 1 Admired in highest manner be thy name. 
2 Thy-powerful-kingdom let-it-come. % Like done thy will in earth as like in 
heaven. * Give us this day and every day (dailv) bread. 5 Let us be forgiven 
evil doings of ours, we would forgive wrong doers to us. 6 Not guide us in‘o 
snares, but help us to escape from evil. 7 Thine thy [the?] powerful kingdom, 
thine the strength, thine the greatest splendor, always, always, Me-wish-so.’ 


13. MOHEGAN, 
OF STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
From Edwards’s Observations, 1788,* pp. 9, 1U. 


Noghnuh, ne spummuck oieon, 

. taugh mauweh wneh wtukoseauk neanne annuwoieon. 

. Taugh ne aunchuwutammun wawehtuseek maweli noh 
pummeh. 

3. Ne annoihitteech mauweh awauneek noh hkey oiecheek, 
ne aunchuwutammun, ne aunoihitteet neek spummuk 
olecheek. 

4. Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk tquogh nuh uhhuyu- 
tamauk ngummauweh. 

d. Ohquutamouwenaunuh auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh 
ohquutamouwoieauk numpeh neek mumacheh anneho- 
quaukeek. 

. Cheen hquukquaucheh siukeh annehenaunuh. 

. Panneeweh htouwenaunuh neen maumtehkeh. 

. Keah ngwehchch kwiouwauweh mauweh noh pummeh ; 
ktanwoi; estah awaun wtinnoiyuwun ne aunoIeyOns 
hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen. 

Amen. 


“The Stockbridge Indians, as well as the tribe at New 
London, are by the Anglo-Americans called Mohegans, which 
is a corruption of Muhhekaneew, in the singular, or Muhhe- 
kaneok, in the plural. . . . Every tribe, as that of Farming- 
ton, that of Stockbridge, that of New London, &c., has a 
different dialect ” (Edw. p. 5). 


* Ubservations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians. By Jonathan 
Edwards, D. D., New Haven, 1788. Re-printed, with notes and appendix, by 
Dr. J. Pickering, in Mass. Hist. Collections (2d Series), x. 81—154. “ After I 
had drawn up these observations, lest there should be some mistakes in them, I 
carried them to Capt. Yoghum, a principal Indian of the tribe, who is well 
versed in his owa language and tolerably informed concerning the English; and 
T availed myself of his remarks and corrections ” ( P. 3). 
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14. MOHEGAN, 
OF STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


From Phe Assembly’s Catechism (Stockbridge, Mass., 1795); “ printed in the 
Vohealhwunuk, or Stockbridge Indian Language.’’* 


Nokhnuh keyuh neh wohwekoiwaukunnuk oiyon: 

lL. ‘Yaukh wauwuhwekotautheek auneweethyun. 

2. ‘Taukh kkehkiyowaukunmaunk. 

*. Taukh aunhchowautommun unnoiyek nunnooh_tonneh 
likeek aunow aunoiyek wohwekoiwaukunnuk tonneh. 

t. Menenaunuh nooh wohkommauk nuh wauwohkommau- 
keh dugkhomnuh. 

9. Don uhquautommowwenaunuh muchchoiwaukonnonnaun 
aunow naup auneh uhquautowmawwauyauk muhmehe- 
I) imnehhoquaukeek. 

6. Don cheen aum kpoonnenaunuh gchehootwaukunnuk un- 
nel, 

i. Mohcheet pquaukqkennenaunuh thoikuhk weheh. 

S. Quaum keyuh knehnautommon mauweh neh kkiwaukon, 
don unnowoiwaukun, wonk weekchaunauqsowaukun, 
lhionmeweh 

Non neh unnoiyick. 


ln Edwards’s notation, wu “has the sound of w in uncle, 
though much protracted,” w is always “a mere consonant,” 
e final is not sounded except in monosyllables, gh has “ the 
strong vuttural sound which is given by the Scots to the same 
lotters in the words tough, enough, &c.” 

The language of the Stockbridge Mohegans — like that of 
the Moravian Delawares—was so much improved by the 
inissionaries that it is impossible to determine how many of 
its dialectic peculiarities are indigenous. Some particles, 
certainly, have received meanings which did not originally 


ee es 


* Mr. Schoolcraft (Indian Tribes, iv. 539) mentions another—and apparently 


niri eurlicr edition of the Mohegan Catechism, in a copy of which he found 4 
MES. nore, that the translation was made “by John Quinney and Captain Hen- 
(rick. ‘The latter was a chief of the Stockbridge Mohegans. 

To the edition of 1795 is appended (pp. 27-31) a translation — probably by 
another hand—of Dr. Watts’s Shorter Catechism for Children. 

Schouleraft printed (Indian Tribes, v. 591) what was meant to be a copy of the 
alove version — with a statement that it was made by “the theologian Jonathan 


Mdwavids,”’ &e.; but his text is full of mistakes and his interlinear “ translation” 


worthless 
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long to them — to fill places of conjunctions, relative pro- 
yuns, and the definite article. This is more noticeable in 
e recent versions, as in that of the 19th Psalm, “done at 
e Cornwall School under the superintendence of Rev. John 
rgeant, missionary,” printed in Dr. Morse’s Heport on In- 
an Affairs, 1822 (and re-printed in Pickering’s edition of 
lwards’s Observations), which I occasionally cite (Ps. 19). 
In the invocation, Edwards has: ‘ Our-Father that high- 
awce-in  thou-who-there-art’: in v. 14, ‘Our-Father thou 
at the-heaven (bright place ?)-in thou-who-there - art.’ 
‘ogh, = Mass. nosh, Del. nwk (v. 15), ‘my father’; n’ogh- 
h ‘our father.’ Ne (neh) is a demonstrative of inanimate 
jects — not a relative: with the conditional or participle of 
un. verbs, it serves to form a concrete name, and may be 
inslated by the definite article; e. g. (Mass.) segunni ‘ it is 
t behind, it remains,’ ne segunuk ‘that (which is) left,’ 
ieremainder.’ Spummuck ‘on high’ = Abn. spomkik; see 
. 6-9, and note. Oveon, oiyon, = Mass. dyean (from ayeu 
eis here, or there’); see page 114, ante, and note on vv. 
9: Edwards regards this form as a participle; 8d_pers. 
et “he who lives or dwells in a place” (Edw. 12), pl. 
cheek, as in pet. 3 of v. 18. 

1. Taugh, taukh, Mass. toh, “ properly signifieth utznam ‘I 
sh it were so’”’ (El. Gram. 34). Mauweh ‘all, the whole’ 
Mass. moeu, midwe, ‘collected, gathered, Abn. ma’ai 
isemble,’ Chip. mamawi; it is repeated in petitions 2, 3, 4, 
d 8: so in Ps. 19, mauweh paupaun’h hkeyeke “ through 
the earth.” Auneweethyun ‘thy name,’ lit. ‘as thou art 
called’: the Mohegans like the northern Crees readily pass 
m the soft s to th (0); comp. auneweseet, aunewetheet, ‘his 
ne’ (Cat. 14), neh aunewehtautheek ‘which is called’ (id. 
)s’ Mass. wesu-onk ‘his name,’ ussowesu ‘he is called.’ 

2. ‘I-wish that-which thou-willest they-may-know all 
rerywhere ?)*—Edw. ‘I-wish thy-kingdom (come ?)’ 
Cat. Kkiwaukun ‘kingdom, dominion,’ wkehkiyowaukun 
s kingdom,’ kkiyehteet ‘he who is powerful,’ kuktiyowwau- 
t ‘he who is king’ (Cat.). I suspect an error of the 
88 in the final -maunk; Schoolcraft’s copy has k’kihkiyo- 
ukun pauk, which may be nearer right, pauk representing 


_ | 
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a form of the verb ‘to come,’ Mass. peyau ‘he comes,’ Abn. 
ne-ha ‘I come,’ &c.: but see note on version 9. Edwards 
wives a free translation: ne aunchuwutammun ‘ what thou 
willest, ‘thy will’ —as in pet. 3; aunhchowautuk ‘his will’ 
(Cat.). 

3. “ That let-them-so-do all persons this earth who-are-in, 
that thou-willest Cor, thy will), that is-so-done in-that high- 
place [by] they-who-are-in.””— Edw. ‘ J-wish thy-will so-be- 
done this there-in earth, as is-so-done heaven there-in.” — 
Oat. key (which should have the locative form, as in the 
Catechism, hkeek, or in Ps. 19. 14, hkey-eke) ‘earth’; nuh 
kesehtautoop ne spummuk wonk no hkeek ‘he made [that] 
heaven and [this] earth’ (Watts’s Cat.): Mass. ohke, auki, 
Abn. ki, locat. kik. Nunnooh tonneh ‘ this in’; the postposi- 
tion tonneh corresponds to Quir. terre (v. 15), Del. taanz, tall 
(vy. 16, 17), ‘ there-in’ or ‘there-at.’ Aunow (Mass. unne, 
condit. aunak) ‘it is like,’ ‘it is so’ Chere and in pet. 5, asa 
conjunction, ‘as’) represents one of the most prolific of 
Algonkin roots; comp. aune-weethyun’ (pet. 1), unnoiyek and 
condit. aunoryek (8), unnotyich imperat. ‘let it so be,’ for 
* Amen.’ 

4. Edw. “ Give-us this day-in bread (Indian cake) ” &.— 
Edw. ‘Give-us this day-in daily bread”—Cat. Ménuh 
‘vive it him’ (Edw. 7); comp. Del. milineen (v. 17), Montagn. 
mirinan (v. 18). Touogh, tquokh, Indian bread, Powhatan 
tockowhough, modern ‘“tuckahoe,” from p’tukki ‘round’; 
comp. Quir. petikkeneag (v. 15), Shawn. tuckwhana (v. 38): 
Dugkhomnuh (Cat.) is ‘bread stuff’ = tquokho-mina ; comp. 
Shawn. tockquanimi (v. 34), and Abn. apdn-mena, vv. 8, 9. 
Wohkommau, wuhkummawu, for ‘ day,’ is peculiar to the Mo- 
hegan —and, I suspect, to the Mohegan misszon dialect: it 
seems to be the equivalent of Mass. wohkummiyeu (El.) 
‘above, upwards’ (comp. wohqut ‘ above,’ El.), and may have 
}een used in the sense of ‘sky,’ ‘ the visible heavens’: comp. 
paum-uhkummauweni-yeek ‘in the heaven above’ (Cat., p. 
13), wohkummauwent wonk hkeey *‘ heaven and earth’ (p. 19). 

5. “ Forgive us’; comp. Mass. ahquoantamazinnean (v. 10), 
Conn. vv. 11, 12, and Quiripi v. 16. Muchchoiwaukun, 
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mchaiwaukun, “ sin” (Cat.) from m’che (Mass. matche) ‘ bad.’ 
Aunow ‘as,’ see pet. 8. Naup auneh (Cat.) is printed by 
Schoolcraft as one word, naupaunth; Edwards has numpeh 
neck: naupau or numpeh = Abn. na*be, Mass. nompe, ‘ recip- 
rocally,’ ‘in turn’: “ pardon us [our] sins as we in turn par- 
don those who do us evil.” Muhmcheh-unnehhoogqueck ‘ those 
who injure us’ (Cat.); comp. Mass. matchenehukqueagig, v. 10. 

6. “Do not try (tempt) us in difficult things.’ — Edw. 
“And do not that we may fall temptation into.” — Cat. 
Cheen = Mass. ahque (v. 10), Del. hkatschi(v. 17). Stukeh 
= Mass. siogok, siogkok ‘that which is hard, or difficult, ‘a 
hard thing’ (El.), Narrag. siéeckat; from see ‘sour’ (Lat. 
acer, acerbus; comp. Engl. sour, sore, sorrow) ; s¢uhkowwau- 
kun ‘misery’? (Cat.). Unneh (v. 14) ‘into, unto,’ a post- 
position: comp. tonneh (= ta-unneh) pet. 8. 

7. “But deliver-us difficulty(?) from.”—Cat. “ Put 
away from us what is hurtful.’— Edw. Pquaukhkennaut 
‘redeemer,’ pquaukhkentowaukun ‘redemption’ (Cat.): comp. 
Mass. (vers. 10). Thoikuhk = siukuhk; see pet. 6. Weheh 
‘from’ (Mass. wutche) follows the noun, as in Chippeway and 
other northern dialects. 

8. “For thou keepest of-all the kingdom (dominion) and 
power, also glory, Forever.’ Cat. ‘Thou because (For 
thou) rulest all every-where; thou art greatest; not any- 
one is-such-as that thou-art-such-as; forever that thou-art- 
so (?)’?—Edw. The particle guawm is used throughout the 
Catechism for the conjunctions ‘for, because.’ Ngwehcheh 
(Edw.), nzk wauch (Cat.) ‘ because,’ ‘therefore’; nik wauch 
neh emuk “ the reason of it is’’ (Cat.); literally, ‘ that from,’ 
ne wutche (El.). Keyuh, keah, keyoh (Ps. 19) ‘thou.’ Lstah 
(stoh Ps. 19, estoh Cat.) ‘ not,’ —a particle which is peculiar 
to this dialect. Wonk, wauk, ‘also,’ Mass. wonk, El. Week- 
_chaunauqsowaukun for ‘ glory,’ (eweek-chau-naug-tho-wau-con, 
Ps. 19) is of uncertain meaning. Hanweeweh, honmeweh 
(oneemwauwau, Cat.) ‘ forever’ = Del. hallemiwi; see v. LT. 
Wtinnotyuwun corresponds to Mass. wuttinniin Cl.) as in 
Exod. lil. 14, nen nuttinniin nen nuttinniin for “I am that I 
am,” and matta ne nuttinniein “it is not so with me,”’ Job ix. 
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85: this verb is used by Eliot and in the Moh. Catechism as 
a substitute for the simple verb substantive —for which it 
was not mistaken by Edwards who says, explicitly, (Observ. 
p. 14): ‘They have no verb substantive in all their lan- 
guage.’ In the Catechism, the question ‘“ What 7s God ?” is 
rendered, Zaunek wtennoiyen nuh Pohtommawwaus ? i. e. ‘ of 
what kind,’ or ‘ what is he such as ?’ 


Non neh unnotyick (misprinted for unnotyich) ‘ this be-it- 


so’; see above, pet. 3. 


15. QUIRIPI. 
From Rev. Abraham Peirson’s ‘“‘ Helps for the Indians,”’* 1658, pp. 59, 60. 


Noushin atisequamuk terre: 


Wérrettepantammunatch [woweztauonatch] kowésewunk. 

Péamoutch’ kikkussootimmowunk, 

Korantammowunk neratch sket’ 6kke nenar ausequamuk 
terre. 

Mésonah éa késuk kénkesekatush noméetsounk [ petik- 
kenéag ]. 


Akquantamfinah nomatchereinganansh nenar takquanta- 
minan ewojek nomatcherehéaqueaguk, 
Asquonsakkongonan rame-re mftchemduretounk, 
Webe kiippoquohwhériggaminah wutche madjk’. 
Wutche kékatah kétassootémoonk, quah milkéssowunk, 
quah aittarwejaningueséwunk, michéme quah michéme, 
Ne ratch. 


22. 2 = Sr 


The dialect of this version is, or was intended to be, 
that of the Indians of south-western Connecticut, near Long 
Island Sound. It was probably spoken by the small tribes 
westward, in Westchester county,—#including the “ Wie- 
quaesgeeks”’ and perhaps the ‘‘ Waoranacks.” The Dutch 
explorer, Block, first mentioned these Indians ‘of the long- 
water,’ — whom he found in 1614, near the mouth of Housa- 
tonic River, —as “ Quiripeys,’’ and I adopt this in preference 


* “Some Helps for the Indians; shewing them how to improve their Natural 
Reason, &c.,. .. By Abraham Peirson, Pastor of the Church at Branford.”’ Cam- 
bridge, 1658. [Re-printed in the 3d volume of the Connecticut Historical 
Society’s Collections (not yet published), and separately, Hartford, 1873. ] 

t See De Lact, Nieuwe Wereldt (1630), b. iii., c. viii. 
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to the more familiar name Quznnzpzac, which usage restricts to 
the vicinity of New Haven harbor, and which manifestly (by 
the substitution of n for 7) belongs to another dialect than 
that of the Indians who lived thereabout. 

Mr. Peirson’s knowledge of the language was very limited. 
He had mastered none of the difficulties of the grammar ; 
but he was assisted in his work by Thomas Stanton, “ inter- 
preter general to the United Colonies,” and ‘ by some others 


of the most able interpreters amongst us”; and his little | 


volume has some value in its exhibition of dialectic peculjari- 
ties —e. g. the locative suffix terre (for Mass. -ut, -it), as in 
the Mohegan (tonneh) and Delaware (taant, tallc). 

‘Our-father the-plage-of-light in.’ Adsequamuk; comp. 
Micm. wasok (v. 2), wajok (v. 8, and note): Del. awossd- 
game (and awassagame-wunk ‘in heaven,’ Zeisb.). 

1. ‘ Let-it-be-well-regarded [or, let-it-be-obeyed] thy-name.’ 
Wérrettepantam for Conn. weyetuppatam (v. 11), Mass. waunne- 
tupantam ‘it is holy’ CHl.): Peirson uses the verbal wérrette- 
pantémmewunk for “a grace” (p. 61). Woweztdu-onatch 
‘let it be obeyed’; wauweztdm-mewunk, verbal, for “ obedi- 
ence” (p. 81). Wésewunk or wezzewunk ‘his name’ (p. 47). 

2. ‘ Let-it-come-hither thy-kingdom.’ Comp. Mass. v. 10. 

3. * Thy-will be-it-so on-the-face-of (or, above) earth, as 
the-place-of-light in.” Neratch for ne nnach, ne naj, KI. 
Sket’, skeje, a contradiction of wosket or woskeche CEl.) ‘on 
the top, or outside, of.’ Peirson often writes sketuhke 
(= wosketohke, El. in Lev. xi. 21) as one word; but he some- 
times uses skeje for ‘upon,’ before an animate object, as skeje 
nejek “upon them” (p. 26). Nenar ‘the same as,’ = ne 
nan, El. 

4, ‘ Give-thou-me this day daily (?) my food [round cake].’ 
Comp. with Conn. (v. 11), mésonah and mesunnan, &c. Kesuk 
is without the affix which is required to give it the character 
of an adverb; it should be (as in vv. 10, 11,) kesukok, ‘in the 
day,’ ‘ to-day.” Noméetsounk, noun (verbal) collective, in the 
singular and with the Ist pers. prefix, ‘my bread’; comp. 
num’ meetsudngash (v. 10) ‘my victuals,’ and sce note. Adn- 
kesekatush appears to be formed from kén Cquenni El.) ‘long,’ 
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and kesekat (kesukod El.) ‘a day’s time’ (quinni-kesuk ‘the day 
long,’ ‘all the day,” Ps. 44. 22, El. ; quinne kesukod, Cotton: 
comp. wame kesukodtash “all the days ”’ of his life, Gen. 5.4). 

5. ‘ Do-not-remember-against me my badnesses, the-same- 
as I do-not-remember-against them who do-evil-to-us.’ Comp. 
v. 10. Here again Peirson has confounded the transition 
forms: té@kquantaminan should have an initial m’ for the first 
person (n'tak-). The distinction between 1st sing. and Ist 
pl. of the subject, in verbs of this class (having a direct 
object inanimate and remoter object animate, or inan. accusa- 
tive with anim. dative,) was disregarded by Roger Williams, 
and not always observed by Zeisberger. Peirson had not dis- 
covered it. The verb should have been in the swhjunctive 
(conditional), as in Eliot's version (see note on vers. 10). 
Matcheretnganansh, pl. of matchereink (and -éwunk, ‘evil, 
‘sin,’ Cat. p. 7), verbal, ‘ being bad.’ Nomatcherehéaquedguk 
is intended for subj. participle, 3d pl.~1st pl. of matchereheau 
(matchenehheau, El.) ‘he does badly to him,’ but the pro- 
nominal prefix (n’) should not have been used with this mood, 

6. Peirson’s interlinear translation is *‘* Lead-us-not into 
temptation.” Asyuonsdkkongonan is perhaps misprinted for 
ahquon-, but I can make nothing of the verb, except by its 
suggestion of Eliot’s sagkumpanau ‘he leads, directs, him. 
Rame is used by Peirson for * in, re for ‘ to,’ but very loosely: 
reis Del. li, liwi, *to* (Zeisb,), Abn. ari, postposition, * to, 
with,’ (Rasles). 

7. ‘Only deliver-us(?) from what-is bad.’ The verb is 
irreducible. The base is pohywihheauw * he makes-free,’ or 
‘delivers’; the prefix seems to be the 2d pers. pronominal. 
Madjk = matchuk, Kl. 

8. ‘From (because) is-thine great-rulership, and strong- 
doing, and glory (7), great-while and great-while. So be it.’ 
Keékatah = Cree kiya kit-ayan ‘thou it-is-thine’ (v. 20b), 
Khot’s Aut-tathe ‘thine is, (not kut-ahtau-uwn ‘it is thine, 
belongs to thee,’ as in v. 10,) with the 2d per. pronoun re- 
peated for emphasis. Aitlarwejaniingueséwunk is used 
throughout Peirson’s Catechism for “ glory,” and in one place 
(p. 47) for ** the attributes”? of God. What may be its com- 
position and literal meaning, | will not guess. 
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16. DELAWARE. 


RENAPI, OF NEW SWEDEN. 


From the translation of Luther’s Catechism, by Rev. John Campanius, c. 
1646.* 


Nook niroona, chijr jooni hoorftt mochyrick Hocquaéssung 
tappin : 

. Chintikat chijre Rooaénse. 

. Phaa chijre Tutseenungh. 

. Hatte chéko chijr tahottamen, rend4ckot thaani Hoc- 
quaéssung, renAckot ock taani H4cking. 

. Niroona shéu pé6n peeta chijr jécke. 

. Ock chijr sink4ttan chéko nijr mattarditti hAtte mara- 
nijto, renackot ock nijr sinkA&ttan chéko mantnckus 
Ren4ppi maranijto nijre. 

. Ock chijr, m4tta bakfttan nijr, taan maninckus Manétto. 

. Suck bakfttan niroona suhwijvan mandinckus. 

Kitzi. 

It is too late to correct the misnomer “ Lenni Lenape” 

which, on Mr. Heckewelder’s authority,t is now generally 

accepted as “ the national and proper name of the people we 
call Delawares,” though it is questionable whether more than 

a single one of the many tribes from which he constructed 

the great ‘‘ Delaware nation”? could pronounce this national 

name. In the language of the Indians who occupied the 
shores of Delaware Bay and the banks of the river as far up, 
at least, as the fork at Easton, Rendpz represents the pronun- 
clation of the name which, in the Minsi or mission-Delaware 
dialect becomes Lendpe—meaning an adult male of the 
speaker’s tribe or nation, a man of hisown kind. Zeisberger 
(Grammar, p. 85) remarks that “ the Delaware Indians have 


OT bee Oo BS 
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* Luthert Catechismus, Gfwersatt pa American-Virginiske Spraket. Stockholm, 
1696. Vocabularium Barbaro-Virgineorum is appended. The latter was again 
printed, with.some additions, at the end of Kort Beskrifning om Provincien Nye 
Swerige, by Thomas Campanius (a grandson of John, the compiler), Stockholm, 
1704, and was translated by Duponceau for the Memoirs of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, vol. iii. pt. 1. The elder Campanius was minister of 
the Swedish colony on the Delaware for six years, 1643-48. His translation of 
of Luther’s Catechism (with the Vocabulary) remained in MS. till 1696, when it 
was printed, by the care of his grandson, at the cost of the King of Sweden. 

t Account of the History §-c. of the Indian Tribes (1819), p. 25. 
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no 7 in their language,” and Heckewelder repeats this,* but 
the latter adds that “it seems that in the time of the Swedes 
the tribes who lived on the banks of the Delaware used the 
letter 7 instead of J,’? but “those tribes were extinct before 
he came to this country.”’ He elsewhere refers to the work 
of Campanius as in “the pure Unami dialect of the Lenape,”’ 
but gives no authority for this statement. That it was the 
prevailing dialect of Delaware tribes, when the country was 
first known to Europeans, we have sufficient evidence. The 
northern Delawares were called Sankhicans by the Dutch. 
De Lactt give a short Sankhican vocabulary which agrees, 
remarkably, with that of Campanius, compiled, some fifteen 
years afterwards, among the southern Delawares of New 
Sweden; and the few words preserved by William Penn as a 
specimen of the language of the Indians of Pennsylvania, in 
1688, are unmistakably in the same dialect. Of the numer- 
ous Indian place-names in Thomas Campanius’ account of the 
country on both sides of the Delaware (Kort Beskrifning &c., 
1704), 2 is found in only one (Alumingh, at the Falls opposite 
Trenton), and it occurs but once on Lindstrém’s map (1654— 
55) of New Sweden from Cape Henlopen to the Falls; but 
the sound of 7 was common, e. g. Memiraco or Naraticon 
(now, Racoon Creek, N. J.), Arwames, Rancocus, Werenta- 
pecka, Techoherassi. In the deed of Penn’s purchase of lands 
near Neshaming, in 1682, Delaware river is named by its 
Indian “alias, Makerisk (or Makerick) Kitton,”’§ i. e. ‘the 
great main-river,’ the prefix being mochijrick or mochecrick 
‘great’ (Camp.). 

The Renapi version of Luther’s Catechism (including the 
Lord’s Prayer) is amusingly bad. The translator had not 
learned even so much of the grammar as to distinguish the 
plural of a noun or verb from the singular, and knew nothing 
of the “ transitions’? by which the pronouns of the subject 
and the object are blended with the verb. 

* Introduction to Indian Names of Rivers &c. in Pennsylvania. 

t History of the Indian Tribes, p. 316. 

t Novus Orbis (1683), lib. iii., c. 12; pp. 75, 76. 

§ Hazard’s Annals of Pennsylvania, 582. Heckewelder (Indian Names &c.) 


gave from deeds four forms of this name, one of which is Makeerick Kitton. He 
has mis-translated it, believing that “‘it was intended for Trenton Falls.” 
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In re-printing, I have substituted » for the 6 used by Cam- 
panius. His consonants and vowels have, I infer, the Swedish 
sounds, ch =k, j= Engl. y or 7, e= Germ. d, &e. 


‘My-Father our thou yonder good great sky [high-place] 
sitting’ (‘‘ Fader war tu som i then harliga héga himmelen 
sitter,” Camp.). wk has the pronominal sign (7) of the 
first person and means ‘ my father,’ but Campanius uses it as 
often with pronouns of the second or third person as of the 
first. He distinguishes the possessive pronouns from the 
personal, but not the plural from the singular: nar stands 
for ‘I, ‘me,’ ‘we,’ or ‘us,’ nirwna for ‘my’ or ‘our,’ &. 
Occasionally he adds s or z to a name, to form a genitive, as 
nokz ‘the father’s’ of ‘of the father,’ hackingz ‘of the 
earth,’ &. Chijr (Mass. keen, Moh. keah, lin. kira) ‘thou.’ 
Joni (iw-ni, yeu-ni) a demonstrative, serves Campanius for 
‘this’ and ‘ that,’ ‘ these” and ‘ those,’ ‘here’ and ‘ yonder’: 
comp. Del. jun ‘here,’ julak ‘yonder,’ Zeish. Mochyrick 
‘big,’ ‘large,’ ‘ great,’ used as adjective and adverb; comp. 
Mass. mogki, Len. amangi (Zeisb.) and machkweu. Hoe- 
quaéssung ‘‘heaven, sky’? (Camp.); comp. hockockque 
“clouds, the sky,” hockung “the high building; heaven; up, 


upwards.” Tdéppin is used for ‘ to sit down,’ in the indicative, | 


imperative, or infinitive, without regard to number or person ; 
Mass. mattappu ‘he sits down.’ 

Chintika for ‘holy,’ ‘ hallowed,’ ‘ prayer,’ &c., is one of the 
curiosities of Campanius’s version: Chintika Manetto “ the 
Holy Spirit,’ mochyrick Sacchéman chintika [big sachem 
holy] “ bishop,” &c. This word is from a verb which means 
‘to dance and sing’ (Powhatan kantokan, kantikantie, 
Strachey), and which—corrupted to “ canticoy ”’? — was 
adopted by the Dutch and English settlers of New York and 
New Jersey to denote a social gathering or dancing party.* 
Dancing was a common accompaniment. of Indian worship 
and so, in some sort, a religious rite; and the interpreter, 
who probably understood Swedish as imperfectly as Campa- 
nius understood the Delaware, could find no better translation 


* See Notes on Words derived from N. A. Indian Languages, in this volume, 
p. 10. 
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for ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ than ‘kintakaye’ or chinttka. Roaénse 
‘name’; comp. Len. elewunsu ‘he is called’ (Zeisb.), and 
Ottawa anosowin ‘ name.’ 

2. ‘Come thy kingdom.’ Tutwenungh is obscure: I find 
the word in the dialogue appended to the Kort Beskrifning, 
where a Sachem speaks of ntjrwna tuteenung “ our country.” 

3. ‘ Have what thou wishest, so in-the sky, so also in-the 
earth.’ Hdtte is made to do service for ‘to be,’ and ‘to 
have’; Len. hattaii “he has, it has, it is there” (Zeisb.), 
Mass. ohtou, ohteau. Rendckot = Len. linaquot “like unto”’ 
(Zeisb. ). 

4. ‘Our always bread bring-us to-day’: in the exposition of 
the prayer, this is varied to paton ock shet péon ‘bring-it 
and always bread.’ WShet (séu, saéwi ‘always,’ Vocab.) is 
probably for m’shew: comp. Mass. micheme, Chip. mojag. 
P66n (pronounced po-aun) = Abn. aba"n ‘ bread,’ lit. ‘ what 
is baked’: see vv. 6, 7, 9. Pcoct (pd-dt) for ‘give us, 
means ‘bring it’; Len. petoon ‘to bring’ (Zeisb.); Chip. 
nin-bidon ‘I bring it’; pact poon mitz “ give me bread to 
eat’? (Camp. Vocab.). 

5. ‘Also thou put-away what we badly have done, so-as 
also we put-away what bad men do [to] us.’ Sinkdttan has 
in the Vocabulary and Catechism the several meanings of 
‘throw away,’ ‘ drive out,’ ‘ put away,’ ‘ forgive’: comp. Chip. 
nin sdgidinan ‘I put it out of doors, turn it out’ (Bar.). 
Mantnckus renéppi ‘bad man,’ ‘bad men’; mantnckus Ma- 
netto (bad manitou) ‘the devil.’: Mantnckus seems to be 
Len. manunau “he is angry” (Zeisb.) and Chip. maninagosz 
‘“‘he looks ugly ” (Bar.). 

6. ‘ Also thou not cast-off us, to bad Spirit.’ Bakittan is 
Len. pakiton ‘to throw it away’; Chip. nin-pagidinan ‘I let it 
go,’ ‘ abandon it.’ 

7. * But cast-off our all bad.’ Suhwijvan is used, without 
change of form, for ‘ all,’ ‘ always,’ ‘everything,’ &c. as adjec- 
tive, adverb, and noun. Aziz: ‘ that is certain,’ ‘ certainly’: 
kitzt matta ‘ certainly not’ (Vocab.): Len. kitschiwi “ verily, 
surely,” Zeisb. 
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17. DELAWARE. 
“ LENNI LENAPE” OF NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


From Zeisberger’s Spelling Book (1776) and History of our Lord (1806).* 
“Pronounce a like aw in law ; e like ay in Say ; 2 like ee; u like 00 jor ou in you; 
ch nearly like Scottish gh; 7 like English 7 in in; g like. g in gay.” For the ter- 
mination of the verbal noun, here printed -wdgan, Zeisberger has -woagan; Hecke 
welder, -wagan. 


[Ki] Wetochemellenk, [talli] epian awossagame: 

1. Machelendasutsch ktellewunsowagan ; 

2. Ksakimawagan pejewiketsch ; 

3. Ktelitehewagan leketsch talli achquidhakamike elgiqui 
leek talli- awossagame ; 

4. Milineen juke gischquik gunigischuk achpoan ; 

5. Woak miwelendamau[w]ineen ’ntschanauchsowagannena, 
elgiqui niluna miwelendamauwenk nik tschetschanila- 
wemquengik ; 

6. Woak katschi npawuneen li achquetschiechtowaganink ; 

7. Schukund ktennineen untschi medhikink ; 

8. Ntite knihillatamen ksakimawdgan, woak ktallewusso- 
wagan, woak ktallowilissowagan; [ne wuntschi halle- 
miwi] li hallamagamik. Amen. 


As translated by Mr. Heckewelder : 


“ Thou our-Father there dwelling beyond the-clouds ; ' Magnified (or, praised ) 
-be thy name; ? Thy-kingdom come-on; ® Thy- thoughts (will, intention,) come 
to-pass here upon (or, all-over-the)-earth, the same as-it-is there in-heaven (or, be- 
yond the clouds); *Give-to-us on (or, through)-this day the-usual (or, daily) 
bread; 5 And forgive- to-us our-transgressions (faults) the-same-as we-mutually- 
forgive- -them who (or, those)-who-have-transgressed (or, injured)-us; © And _let- 
not us-come-to-that that we-fall-into-temptation ; 7 But (rather) keep- us-free from 
all-evil ; ® For thou-claimest thy-kingdom, and the- -superior-power, and all-mag- 
nificence. From heretofore ever (always). Amen (so be-it ; so may-it-come-to- 


pass).” 


* Essay of a Delaware-Indian and English Spelling Book, for the Use of the 
Schools of the Christian Indians on Muskingum River. By David Zeisberger, 
Missionary among the Western Indians. Philadelphia, 1776: sm. 8vo. p. 113. 
(Cited as Z. ss.) A second edition was printed in 1806. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. [Harmony of the Four 
Evangelists.] By Rev. S. Lieberkuhn; translated into the Delaware Indian 
Language by Rev. David Zeisberger. New York, 1821, 12mo. pp. 222. 

I have copied the later text, supplying in brackets the words of the earlier 
(1776) which were omitted in revision. 

“The Lord’s Prayer in the Delaware Language,” with a verbal translation, 
by Mr. Heckwelder, follows Zeisberger’s earlier version, except in orthography, 
the use of a particle (yun for tull:) in the 3d petition, and the omission of the 
final li hallamagik. This is printed with the Correspondence of Heckewelder and 
Duponceau, in 7/ans. of Hist. & Lit. Com. of Am. Philos. Society, i. 439. (Cited 
as Hkw.) 
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This re-translation — though not entirely accurate —is on 
the whole better than any other that I have had occasion to 
notice in this paper. 

The dialect which Zeisberger and Heckewelder learned to 
speak and write was that of the Moravian mission stations in 
the forks of the Delaware, which—to distinguish it from 
the language actually spoken in the 17th century on Delaware 
Bay and River—we may call “ mission-Delaware.”” The 
first Moravian converts among the American Indians were 
from Mohegan (‘‘ Mahikander’’) tribes, east of the Hudson, 
in Litchfield county, Connecticut, and Dutchess and Columbia 
counties, New York. Many of these Mohegans removed, be- 
tween 1743 and 1755, to the Moravian settlements in Penn- 
sylvania, and were gathered at Gnadenhiitten (now Lehigh- 
ton) on the Lehigh, at the mouth of Mahoning Creek, and 
north of the Blue Mountains. ‘Speaking a dialect of the 
same language, the Mohegans became the apostles of the 
Delawares,’* and it was through Mohegan interpreters that 
the missionaries, Fabricius and, afterwards, Zeisberger, learned 
the language which has been denominated “ Lenni Lenape ”’ 
and, more commonly, Delaware. This part of Pennsylvania, 
when the Moravians first became acquainted with it, was 
occupied by the migratory Shawnees (Shawanos,T) allies of the 
Delawares, and protegés of the Iroquois who asserted the right 
to dispose of Delaware territory at their pleasure. Some of 
these Shawnees joined the Mohegans and Delawares of 
Gnadenhiitten on the Lehigh and Waiomik (Wyoming) on 
the Susquehannah. The language of a band of the Minsi or 
Monseys — the inland and northern Delawarest — may have 
been somewhat modified by constant intercourse and frequent 
intermarriage with the Shawnees.§ Hence, perhaps, the 


* Loskiel’s History of the Mission of the United Brethren, transl. by Latrobe, 
(London, 1794), ii. 84, 85, 117; 73. 

t Ib. i. 127, 128; ii. 32. : 

t ‘‘Even as late as 1742, the Minsi had a town, with a large peach orchard, on 
the tract of land where Nazareth, in Pennsylvania, has since been built; another 
on the Lehigh, and others beyond the Blue Ridge,’ &.—Heckewelder’s Hist. 
Account, 34. 

§ To the present time, the remnants of these two tribes maintain their ancient 
alliance: ‘considerable intimacy exists and intermarriages occur between the 
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adoption of the Shawnee J for the r or n of the Delaware 
proper, i. e. the language spoken on the river and bay of that 
name and along the coast. The northern (Minsi) dialect 
approximates more nearly than the southern to the Mohegan, 
and Mohegan interpreters probably imparted to the mission- 
Delaware some of their own peculiarities of pronunciation. 
The missionaries themselves, finding that “the Indian lan- 
guages had no words for many new ideas and objects, were 
obliged to enrich them with ‘several English and German 
words, and, by degrees, custom rendered these new terms 
intelligible.’* How much of the Shawnee and Mohegan 
dialects and how many new grammatical forms they may 


have found it convenient to engraft on that of the Indians of 


Lehigh Valley and the Blue-Mountain region, cannot now be 
ascertained. 

For the study of the mission-Delaware, Zeisberger’s writ- 
ings are the chief resource — particularly, his Delaware 
Grammar in Mr. Duponceau’s translation (Z. Gr.)f. For 
modern Delaware, I have occasionally cited Whipple’s vocab- 
ulary (Wh.) in the second volume of Pacific Railroad Re- 
ports, pp. 56-61, and Cummings’s (Cumm.), in Schoolcraft’s 
History of the Indian Tribes, vol. ii., pp. 470-481. 


Ki wetochemellenk was intended to mean ‘thou who father- 
est us.’ In his grammar (p. 37) Zeisberger has wetochemel- 
lenk ‘‘O our father,’ as an example of the use of a vocative. 
The termination is that of the subjunctive present, transition 
of 2s.~1 pl. ‘thou. ..to us’ (Gr. p. 168). This is perhaps 
one of the words with which the language was enriched 
by the missionaries. Zeisberger does not appear to have 


Shawnees and Delawares. There is also some resemblance in personal appear- 
ance, both wearing the moustache.” — Whipple and Turner’s Vocabularies, in 
Report upon the Indian Tribes (Washington, 1856). Zeisberger’s first publication 
(the Delaware-Indian Spelling Book) was made after the removal of the Ghris- 
tian Indians (in 1772) from Pennsylvania to the Muskingum. 

* Loskiel, History of the Mission of the U. Brethren, ii. 103. 

t A Grammar of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. ‘Translated from the 
German manuscript of the late David Zeisberger, by P. S. Duponceau. Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, iii. 65—250 (and separately, Phila- 
delphia, 1827). | 
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completely analyzed it, for after giving (Gr. 38) the inflec- 
tions of nooch ‘my father,’ kooch ‘thy father,’ noochena ‘ our 
father,’ he remarks that these are “formed from wetoochwink, 
father’: but wetoochwink has the termination of an abstract 
verbal, and means ‘ fathering,’ ‘being a father,’— more ac- 
curately, ‘being the common father’ (of a family or race) or 
subjectively, ‘having a common father,’ ‘a with-fathering.’ 
The prefix wet- gives the meaning of ‘ with, together, in com- 
pany’ (wit-, Gr. 183): comp. Chip. nin widjoossema ‘I have 
the same father as’ (he has), nin widjoossendimin ‘we have 
the same father, all of us’ (Bar.).* ‘Our Father” would 
have been better translated by the primary noochena (Mass. 
noshun; Moh. noghnuh, Edw., whose gh = ch of Zeisberger). 

Talli (taant, v. 16)‘ there, yonder’; Abn. tahalo (v. 6), 
Quir. terre; a compound of ta and 2, ‘ there-in’ or ‘ thereat.’ 
Epian ‘who sittest’; comp. Miem. ebin (v. 3, and note), Cree 
and Alg. epian (v. 9, 23). Zeisberger (Gr. 58) calls it an 
‘“‘ adverbial form” of the verb achpin or appin “to be there, 
in a particular place,” but in this he confounds it with eyayan, 
which he incorrectly assigns to a “local relative mood” of 
the verb ew or waeu ‘he goes to a place’ (Gr. 81): appin 
means (1) ‘he sits,’ (2) ‘ he remains, rests, 1s permanent. 
Awossdgame ‘heaven’ (Z. Gr. 88), “beyond the clouds,” 
Hkw., who evidently derives it from awossi ‘beyond, the 
other side’ (Narr. awwusse “further off,’ R. W.): but it 
seems to be related to Micm. wasok (vv. 2, 3, and note). 
Montagn. ouascou, waskutsh (v. 21), and to mean ‘in the 
place of light,’ ‘where light is.” Comp. Chip. aiassiwa 
‘light,’ wasséia ‘it is light,’ owassamigonan ‘he illuminates 
it’ (Bar.), Mass. wohsum ‘it shines, is light,’ and Del. waseleu 
‘clear, bright; (Z. ss.) ; Quir. adsequamuk (v. 10). 

1. Machelendam “to honor a person” (Z. Gr. 94), “to 
esteem, to value” (Z. sB.) machelendasutch “he shall be 
honored ” (sB.). Here is an error which is very common in 


* T have not overlooked what Heckewelder wrote to Duponceau about “ the 
shades of difference between these several expressions” (given by Zeisberger, for 
“father ”’) being “so nice and delicate” as to be of difficult explanation, &c. Mr. 
Heckewelder doubtless had a sufficiently good knowledge of “ Lenni Lenape”’ 
Delaware as a spoken dialect, but his analyses are absolutely worthless. 
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Zeisberger’s translations. The verb has not the passive form. 
Machelendam is one of the verbs in “ elendam, which indi- 
cates a disposition of the mind,’ — belonging to Zeisberger’s 
3d conjugation (Gr. 50, 94); the prefix representing macheli 
‘much’ (Z.). It cannot have an animate object, and the 
translation, “to honour a person,” is wrong: the change of 
-am to -asu was intended to give it the passive form, but does 
not effect this: -tch is the sign of the future. The character- 
istic of the passive voice, in this class of verbs, is g or & in 
the penult: as in nzhillalgussutch ‘he shall be owned,’ from 
nihillatamen ‘I own’ (Gr. 115), pendaquotsch ( pendakwotch) 
‘he will be heard,’ from pendamen ‘he hears’ (Gr. 100), &e. 
Zeisberger sometimes writes g, sometimes g, more often x 
(Gr. x) for this characteristic, and in The History of our Lord, 
p. 3, he has the passive animate future of this same verb, 
machelemuxutsch, for ‘he shall be [esteemed] great,’ in Luke 
i.15. Comp. Chip. nind’ishpenddn ‘I exalt, greatly esteem 
it,’ ehpendagosi ‘he zs greatly esteemed, highly honored’ 
‘(Bar.); but if the subject be znanimate, the form is ishpend- 
jigade ‘it is greatly esteemed.’ These distinctions, existing 
in one or another form in all Algonkin languages, Zeisberger 
does not appear to have discovered in the Lenni Lenape. 
Ktellewunsowdgan ‘thy name,’ from elewunsu ‘he is called,’ 
‘is said-to,’— and that from luéii ‘he says’ (Mass. nowau, 
El.). All these verbals in -wdégan (of which eight occur in 
this version of the Lord’s Prayer) are classed by Zeisberger 
as “‘substantives derived from passive verbs”’ (Gr. 40). It 
is easier to find a passive sense in ‘ name’ (‘being called’), 
than in ‘ kingdom’ or ‘ sachemdom,’ in the 2d petition, or in 
‘power’ and ‘glory’ in the 8th.* The fact is, either the 
Lenni Lenape is, as compared with other Algonkin languages, 
singularly poor in verbal nouns, or—which is more probable 
—Zeisberger had learned only one of the half-dozen forms 


* The examples which Zeisberger gives in his Grammar (I. c.) are all really 
passive verbals ; e. g. ‘‘ wulakenimgussowdgan, the being praised,” “ schingalgusso- 
wdgan, the being taken,” “‘ pilsohalgussowagan, purity ”’ (lat. being made pure), &c. 
But these have the characteristic (-gusso) of the passive voice, preceding the 
formative (-wéjan) of the verbal noun. 
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in which verbs — active, intransitive, passive, causative, &c. 
— may be made to serve as nouns. Compare, for example, 
the Chippeway (see Baraga’s Grammar, pp. 29-32): 


dibaamdge ‘he pays,’ dibaamdgewin ‘ payment ’ (given). 
nin dibaamdgo ‘I am paid,’ dibaamdgowin ‘ payment’ (received). 
kashkendam ‘he is sad,’ kashkendamowin ‘ sadness.’ 
minikwé ‘he drinks,’ minikw..win ‘drinking’ and 

minikwéssiwin ‘non-drinking,’ temperance. 
pakiteige, ‘he strikes,’ pakiteigan ‘a hammer ’ 


3. Leketsch ‘be it so,’ imper. 3d sing. of leke ‘it is so,’ ‘it 
is true’ (which Zeisberger classes with ‘ concessive conjunc- 
tions,” Gr. 185), the indefinite-intransitive form of le-u ‘ it is 
so’ (Gr. 57): comp. Mass. nenaj, Quir. neratch. For tall, 
Heckewelder has yun ‘here.’ Achquidhackamike = Chip. 
ogidakamig ‘upon [the surface of the] earth,’ ‘above ground’ 
(from ogidj’ ‘on, upon,’ and -kamig, in compos. ‘ ground,’ 
Bar.): in Zeisberger’s Grammar (183), this synthesis is 
written wochgidhackamique, and the prefix, wochgitschi, “ above, 
on the top, or on the surface of.”” The primary meaning is 
‘to cover,’ and the root appears in Mass. hogk-2 ‘ it covers.’ 

Elgiqui ‘‘as,in the same manner” (sB.) = Abn. ereghik- 
koi. Leek, subj. 8d sing. of le-x ‘ it is so,’ = elek “as it is,” 
Gr. 57, where it is incorrectly given as an impersonal form 
of liasin “ to be or do so.” 

4. Milineen; Moh. menenaunith (v. 18), Cree miyinan, mee- 
thinan (vv. 20b, c.), Montagn. mirinan (v. 22), Illin. miriname 
(v.82). Juke gischquik ‘on this day’; in the earlier version 
(SB.) eligischquik: comp. Mass. yeu kesukok. Gunigischuk 
does not mean ‘daily’ but ‘the day long,’ gunni-gischuk 
== Mass. quinni-kesuk ‘all the day,’ ‘the day long’ (El.): 
comp. Quir. konkesekatush (v. 15, and note). Achpoan = 
Abn. aba"n, and péén (v. 16), which see: the ch must have 
been very lightly sounded, probably a mere aspirate, since it 
disappears in n’d-appoan-um ‘my bread,’ w’dappoanum ‘his 
bread’ &c. (Z. Gr. 39). 


Wie. 


for sorrow, grief’! The prefix mt denotes ‘removal’ (see 
note on miyinan, v. 20b); with elendam, the formative of 
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verbs expressing mental conditions or activities (see above, 
on Ist petition), it means ‘to remove from mind,’ ‘to dis- 
mind,’ so, ‘to forgive.’ The form here given is the imperat. 
2d s.~1st pl. of miwelendam-awa ‘he forgives (it) to (him).’ 
T'schanauchsowdgan “ fault, defect” (sB.); tschetschanilawem- 
quengik ‘* those who trespass against us” (sB.); the former 
being a verbal from tschannaiichsin [chanaiiksin?] “to fail, 
to miss ”’ (ib.). 

6. Heckewelder mis-translates here: if the form of the 
last word. (another verbal in -wdégan) is correct, the meaning 
is: “‘And do-not we-do-not-come to trial (a being-tried).” 
N’pawuneen is the negative form of the indic. pres. 1st pl. of 
peu ‘he comes’: katschi ‘let it alone, don’t do this” (Gr. 
174), is from ka ‘ not,’ a particle of prohibition (Montagn. 
eka, Alg. ka, kawin, Abn. ekwi, Mass. akw7), with the charac- 
teristic (tsch) of the imperative future. Zeisberger uses it 
with the imperative of prohibition, as, katschi lisstham “ do 
not thou do so” (Gr. 58), katschi pahan “‘come thou not” 
(88),— but, in the indic. pres. negative, matta n’pawuneen 
“we do not come” (87): for katscht cannot properly be 
used before a verb in the indicative. J¢ “to, into” (Z.) is 
mistranslated by Heckewelder, “that.” Achquetschiechto- 
wagan (akwetchi’ektowdégan) with the locative affix, ‘into 
trial’; comp. Mass. en qutchhuaongan-it (v. 10), Chip. gédji- 
ton ‘he tries it,’ godjiewisiwin ‘trial, experiment’ (Bar.) ; 
the root (Chip. gédji, gwedji, Mass. qutche, &c.) signifying ‘ to 
make trial of,’ to prove.’ 

7. Schuk, schukend “only” (Z. Gr. 175), “ but then” 
(sr.): suck,v.16. Ktennineen is translated by Heckewelder 
‘keep us free,’’ — but cannot, in this sense, be traced to any 
known root. Untschi, Abn. wtsi, Chip. ondji ‘from.’ Medhik 
‘evil’ (Z.), Mass. machuk, having the conditional (participle) 
form, cannot properly take the additional inflection, -ink. 

8. Néite— which in Zeisberger’s Spelling-Book is trans- 
lated ‘I think’ —is substituted in the revised version for 
alod of the earlier (1776). In the Grammar, alod ‘there, 
yet’ (176); m'titechta and n’titechquo ‘then, while’ (177). 
Enihillatamen, not (as Hkw. translates) “thou claimest,” 
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but ‘ thou ownest, art master of’ (Z. Gr. 114). A’ tallowilis- 
sowdgan (“all magnificence”? Hkw.) is from allowz ‘ most, 
supreme’ (Mass. anue ‘more than’), and wwulisso “ fine, 
pretty,” “ good, handsome ”’ (Z. Gr.), = Mass. wunnesu. Ne 
wuntschi (Mass. ne wutche) ‘this from,’ ‘from this (time).’ 
Hallemiwi “ eternal ”’ (sB.), is from the same root as allowi, 
eluwt, ‘more than,’ “ most” (Z.): comp. Abn. a*ermiai ‘in 
eternum’ (R.), Moh. hanweeweh (Edw.). 

For “ Amen,”’ Heckewelder has nanne leketsch “so be it; 
so may it come to pass”’; nanne (nahanne, Z.; Mass. neane, 
ne unnt, El.) ‘ such as this,’ ‘so’; leketsch, as in 8d petition, 
imperat. 3d sing. of leke (the indefinite form of Jed ‘it is so,’) 
means “ let it be so’: comp. nanne lew “it is certainly true”’ 
(Z. Gr. 174): Mass. ne nay, Abn. nialetch. 


18. CREE (KNISTENO). 


RED RIVER. 


From Priéres, Cantiques, etc. en Langue Crise. Ayami‘e Netyawe Masinaikan. 
Montreal, 1857. Compiled by the Rev. J. B. Thibault, and printed in Evans’s 
syllabic characters. 

Notanan ki’tchi kisikék eyayan: 
. Pitane miweyitchikatek kiwiyowin. 
. Pitane otchitchipayik kitipeyitchikewin. 
Kaisi natotakawiyan kisikdk pitane ekosi isi waskitas- 
kamik. 
Anots kakisikak mi’inan nipakwesikaniminan mina tat- 
waw kisikake. 
. Kaisi kasinamawakitwaw ka-ki-matchitotakoyakwaw ekosi 
wi isi kasinamawinan kaki’ matchitotamak. 
. Pisiskeyiminan kitchi eka matchi mamitoneyitamak. 
. Iyekatenamawinan kamayatak. 
Pitane ekosi ikik. 


“The Knistinaux, Klistinaux, Kristinaux, and, by abbrevia- 
tion, Crees, are the most northern tribe of the Algonkin 
family. Bounded on the north by the Athapascas, they now 
extend, in consequence of recent conquests, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Rocky Mountains, though they occupy the most 
westerly part of that territory, on the north branch of the 
Saskachawan, in common with the Sioux Assiniboins. They 
have also spread themselves as far north as the Lake Atha- 
pasca. On the south they are bounded by the Algonkins and 
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Chippeways; the dividing line being generally that which 
separates the rivers that fall into James’s Bay and the south- 
western parts of Hudson’s Bay, from the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, of the Ottawa River, of Lake Superior, and of the 
River Winnipek.’’* 

The Rev. J. B. Thibault had been a missionary among the 
western Crees, and in 1845 was stationed at Manitou (Lake 
St. Anne). When this prayer book was printed, he was living 
at the Red River Settlement (Assiniboia), where the dialect 
assimilates more nearly to the Chippeway than does that of 
the “ Montagnais” or of the tribes near Hudson’s Bay. 
“ Those of the interior, as on the SaskAtchewun,” says Mr. 
Howse (Cree Grammar, 38), “affect more the flat (?) series, 
as th (in this), 6, d, z, 7, g guttural; as do the Chippeways 
also’; while among the tribes on the coast of the Bay, “the 
linguals are th as in thin, t, 8, st, ts, tch, and their nasal n.”’ 
At the Red River Scttlement, continual intercourse between 
the Plain-Crees and northern Chippeways is likely to promote 
assimilation of dialects. 

The characters used by Mr. Thibault do not distinguish 5 
from p, d from t, or g from &. In translating, I have written, 
throughout, p, ¢, and & Baraga remarks that it is, in fact, 
‘‘often impossible to ascertain by the pronunciation of an 
Indian, whether the word begins with a 6 or p, with ad ort, 
with a g or k.”’ 

“ The widely scattered tribes of this nation change the th 
[which Mr. Howse regards as the primitive sound, ] consecu- 
tively into y, n,l, r; e. g. wé-thd (‘he’), wé-yd, wé-nd, 
wé-la, &c. . .. In the cases where the Crees in the vicinity of 
the coast (lat. 57°), pronounce the th, the contiguous inland 
tribes of this nation always use z or y; or at most, the th is 
so softly uttered that a nice ear only can detect it. More 
westerly, it is decidedly lost in the % or y, as above” (Cr. 
Gram. 141). In passing from the Cree to the Chippeway, th 
always, and sometimes ¢ and d, change to n; the Cree is 
frequently omitted before & and ¢; and the nasals m and n are 
often inserted before 6, d, and g. 


* Gallatin’s Synopsis of the Indian Tribes (1836), p. 23. 
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19. CREE. 


SASKATCHEWUN ? 
From Oregon Missions, by Rev. P. J. De Smet. (New York, 1847.) p. 162. 


Notanan kitsi kijikok epian: 

1. Pitone mewaitsikatek kiwigowin, 

2. Pitone otitamomakad kitibeitsikewin, 

3. Ispits enatota kawigan kitsi kisikok, pitone ekusi iji 
waskitaskamik. | 

4, Anots kakijikak miinani [ni]pakwejiganiminan mina tat- 
waw kigigake. 

5. Canisi kaiji kasenamawayakik ka ki matsitota koyankik 
ekusi iji kasinamawinan eki matsitotamank. 

6. Pisiskeiminan kitsi eka matsi mamitoucitamank, . 

T. Iekatenamawinan kamayatok. Pitone Ekeesiikik. 


As translated by Father De Smet: 


“ Our father in the great heaven being seated: 1 May it be honored thy name. 
2[May it] arrive we kingdom (reign). % Like thee beiny followed in the great 
heaven, may it be the same on earth. + Now in this day give us our bread, and 
in every day. 5 As we have remitted to those who have done [us] evil so like- 
wise remit unto us what we have done evil. & Be merciful to us that we fall not 
into evil. 7 Keep away from us all what is evil. May it be so.” 


This version was probably obtained among the remote 
western Crees, near the Rocky Mountains, where the Rev. 
J. B. Thibault and Bourassa had begun mission work before 
Father De Smet visited the Fort of the Mountains and the 
north branch of the Saskatchewun, in 1845. 

I have corrected two errors of transcription or the press, 
by restoring (in brackets) a lost prefix, and in the same 
petition, changing “latwaw” to tatwaw. “ Canisi,” at the 
beginning of the 5th petition, is certainly wrong as it stands, 
and perhaps should be omitted entirely, as the sense is com- 
plete without it. The interlinear translation is by no means 
accurate. | 


20. CREE. 


From Oo Meyoo Ahchemowin S. Matthew (the Gospel of Matthew), London, 
1853. The vowels as in English: ah for Italiana. In the text copied, the mark 
of the aspirate or hiatus is placed ever the vowel, instead of after it as here 
printed. 

N’o’otahwenahn ke’che kesikoo’k ayahyun: 
1. Kittah we’ ke’kahtaye’tahkwun ke we’eyuwin. 
2. Ke tipaye’chekawin kittah oochechepaiyu. 
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38. A itaye’tumun kittah we’ toochekahtaoo otah uskee’k, 

kah isse ahyahk ke’che kesikoo’k. 

4, Meeyinahn ahnoo’ch kah kesikahk ka oo pa’hkwaseku- 

nimeyah’k. 

5. Menah usainumowinahn ne mussinahikawinenahnah, kah 
isse usalnumowuke’etchik unekee kah mussinahumah- 
kooya’hkik. 

Menah akahweyah ito’otahinahn wahyaseechekawini’k, 

Mahkah meetahkwanumowinahn muche kakwi. 

Keyah ket ahyahn ke’che otanowewin, wahwahch soo’- 
kahtissewin, menah mahmechemikoowin, kahkeka. 

Amen. 


SS 


20(b). CREE, 
RED RIVER. 


The same version as the preceding, with some dialectic variations and a few 
verbal corrections (distinguished by italics); transliterated from the Cree Prayer 
Book,* Archdeacon Hunter’s translation. F or the vowels: a as in arm, € as in 
prey,1 asin pique, % as in pin, o as in so, @ as oo in tool, or short, as in foot; y is 
always a consonant. 


N’oot4windn k?tchi-kistkookh eyayan: 

. Kita wih ki’kateyi’t4kwan ki-wi’yoowin. 

. Ki-tYpeyi’tchikewin kita wih ootchitchipayu. 

. E iteyi’taman kita wih tootchikAteu ota askikh, ké Ysi 
ay&k ki’tchi kisYkookh. 

. Mfyinén anoo’ts k& kisik&k ke w’tcht pimdtisiydkh. 

. Mina asenamawin4n ni match?’ tiwininana, k& Ysi asena- 
mawakf’tchik aniki k& wanitwtdkwydkik. 

. Mina ek4wiya Ytoo’téfnan koteyv tawinik. 

. Méka mitékwenamawin4n matchi kekwai. 

. Kiya kit ay4n ki’tchi otenawiwin, waw4ts soo’k&tesiwin, 
mina mami’tchimikoowin, kakike mina kdkike. 

Emen. 


\° oa BOP) OT pe Co ht = 


This version represents, I infer, the dialect of the mixed 
Crees (“ Plain” and “ Swampy ’’) of Assiniboia; at the Red 
River Settlement, where Archdeacon Hunter resided, and the 
Mission village on the river below. In both of the forms 
given, it manifests better knowledge of the grammar and 
more familiar acquaintance with Cree idioms than do some 
earlier versions. The publication, in 1844, of Mr. Joseph 

* The “Book of Common Prayer, . .« translated into the language of the Cree 
Indians of the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, North.West America. London Soc. for 
Prom. Chr. Knowledge, 1859. 12mo. Printed in Evans’s syllabic characters. 
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Howse’s valuable Cree Grammar had greatly facilitated the 
study of this language. In the following notes, I cite this 
grammar (H.), the Prayer Book (ps.) and the translation 
of Matthew's Gospel ( Matt.). 


N’ ootdwindn (n’votdweendn, H. 187)‘ our father,’ is cor- 
rectly formed; but notanan in vy. 18, 19, certainly does not 
come from n’cotdwi ‘my father, i. e. ‘I come from him.’ 
Eydyan (iayan, t-i-dn, H.)*thou who art in, who dwellest 
wn’: in v. 19, epian * thou who sittest,’ or ‘ remaineth.’ 

1. ‘ Let-it-be hereafter greatly-honored thy-naming.’ Kita 
(katd, kuttd, H.) “is a sign of the future tense, used in both 
[indic. and subj.] moods” (ps.)* and with the imperative 
indefinite (H. 204); here joined with wih (we, H.) “a particle 
expressing wish or desire, the sign of the optative [or sub- 
junctive | mood ”’ (PB.). 

2. ‘Thy mastery may it hereafter come-hither.’ Tipeyz- 
tchikewin (tibeitsikewin, v. 19), verbal noun from tipeyi tchike 
(Chip. dibéndjige) ‘ he is pansar (Bar.), literally, ‘ he owns,’ 
‘is proprietor, or possessor’; whence, (2d pers. subj.) tipeyt- 
’tchikeydn ‘thou who art Lord,’ and tipeyitehiket ‘the Lord’ 
(pB.) Chip. debéndjiged. The root, Cree tipi (Mass. tdpi, 
Del. tept) means ‘enough,’ ‘ sufficient’; whence Chip. debist 
‘he has enough, is satisfied, Mass. tapantam ‘ enough- 
minded,’ ‘ content,’ and tapenwm ‘ he is able,’ i. e. suffices for 
&e. Chip. dibaan ‘he pays (i. e. satisfies) for it,’ dibawan 
‘he pays for him,’ dibéndan ‘he is the owner of (i. e. has 
paid for) it,’ intrans. dibéndjige. Ootehitchipayw (oocheche- 
paiyu, v. 20) ‘it comes hither (payic) from (ootche)’ some- 
where else; comp. wéthow doche ne-peyitootdn “ far-off-from | 
hither-come”’ (H. 289): Chip. nind ondji-ba ‘1 come from’; 
but the form which is here given to the verb cannot be the 
correct one. 

8. ‘As thou-so-willest may it hereafter be-done here on- 
earth which so is in-the-great-heaven’: in v. 19, ‘ as-much-as 
is-observed thy [ ?] in-the-great-heaven, may-it be so 


* The fature sign gi (Chip. kah) used before the first and second persons, i8 
changed into kutta (gd-ta), Chip. tah, before the third person, sing. and pine: 
— Howse, 214. 
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on-earth.” H (hé, H.) ‘as.’ Net/itaye’ten ‘I will’ (Matt. 
viii. 3), is here in the subj. 2d sing.; Chip. nind inéndam, 
enéndaman. Ota (0-té, H.; wte, v. 22) ‘here.’ Asktkh 
(uskee’k, v. 20, astshitsh, v. 22) with locative affix from aski 
‘earth’: in vv. 18, 19, waskitaskamik ‘on the surface (wis- 
kitch, H.) of the earth’ Chip. ogidakamig. Kd, the rela- 
tive pronoun — or what is made to serve as such — used only 
with the subjunctive. [With the indicative, cd is a negative, 
or rather, is employed to emphasize a negation, and it is also 
a sign of the future tense. | 

4. ‘Give-us now on-this day and henceforth our-living’; in 
v. 19,‘ our loaves of bread’; in v. 20, ‘ our loaf-bread-ing.’ 
Miyinén, Montagn. mtrinan (vv. 21, 22), ‘ give thou us,’ or 
‘present to us’ —the root not implying, nor in fact being 
ordinarily used to denote, free giving, i. e. without antici- 
pation of recompense: Chip. nin mina “I give him, make him 
a present, allow him something, zmpose it upon him” &c. 
(Bar.), nin pagidina “I give it to him absolutely,” literally, 
‘I throw it away, or abandon it to him’: comp. Abn. ne-mfra’, 
ne-pismimira’ ( pis@i ‘freely,’ ‘to no purpose’); and another 
Chip. verb, from the same root (mi ‘ apart,’ Lat. dis-, nearly, ) 
nn migiwe ‘I give, contribute, present, allow,’ Mass. magou 
‘he gives, parts with, barters, or sells’ (El.), Del. méken 
(Zeisb.). Pimdtisiydkh ‘what we may live on’? (comp. 
meecheyaik ‘what you may eat,’ meecheha’hk ‘what we may 
eat,’ Matt. 6. 25,31), from pimatissu ‘he is alive,’ i. e. moves, 
goes, subj. pimatisit (pimahtisseyit, Matt. 22. 32) ‘ living’; 
pemahtissewin “any thing that promotes life’? (Chappell): 
comp. pimoo’ta ‘walk,’ Matt. 9. 5, pemootayoo “he walks, 
progresses”? (H.). ‘To live’ is expressed in all Algonkin 
languages by one or the other of two verbs, denoting, respec- 
tively, ‘to go,’ and ‘to be a man.’ In vv. 18, 19, 20, 23 
(Alg.), 25 and 26 (Chip.), 28 (Ottawa), and 31 (Menom.), 
we have different forms of the same name for ‘ bread’ — 
Chip. pakwejigan — which was a name given by the Indians 
to French or English loaves, made to be cut in pieces, in dis- 
tinction from the common Indian cake. Baraga employed 
this name for ‘bread’ in his Ottawa version, in 1846, but 
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in his Otchipwe Dictionary (1853) gives its exact meaning: 
‘‘ When Indians first saw white people cutting pieces off from 
a loaf of bread, they called the bread pakwéjigan, that is to 
say, a thing from which preces are cut off’: from nin pakwé- 
juge 1 cut off a piece’; comp. verb anim. nin pakwéjwa ‘I 
circumcise him’; nin pakwéjan ‘I cut it,’ &c. (Bar.). 

6. ‘Moreover blot-out-for-us our badnesses-of-heart so as 
we-may-blot-out-to (pardon) those who do-amiss-to-us.’ Kaisi 

. ekost (v. 18), gad tsse . .. . ec'co’se (H.), ‘as... . 
just so.’ Mind, menah, ‘and, again’ (H. 242), Chip. minawa 
‘again, more, anew’ (Bar.), Abn. mina ‘encore’ (R.). Ase- 
namawindn (usainumowinahn, v. 20) ‘forgive us’; comp. Chip. 
gdssiamawan ‘he blots him out, absolves, pardons him,’ and 
kasinamawakitwaw ‘absolve us’ (v. 18). In all the versions 
this verb in the second clause has the transition form of 3d 
~A1st pl. subjunctive instead of 1st~3d pl., and means ‘ they 
forgive us’ —instead of ‘we forgive them.’ Ne-matchi’tiwi- 
nindna ‘our badnesses of heart,’ 1st pers. double plural of 
matchi tiwin, verbal from matchi’tai, Chip. matchidée ‘he has 
a bad heart, is wicked,’ from matcht ‘bad’ and -dé (in 
compos.) ‘heart.? In v. 20, a word meaning ‘debts,’ ‘ our 
owings, is used,—the double plural of mussinahikawin, 
literally, ‘a writing’ (as in Matt. 5. 31) or ‘book account.’ 
Aniki, unekee (Chip. igiw, egewh) ‘those,’ anim. plur. of unnd 
(Chip. twit, aw). Wanitwtdkoydkik, lit. ‘they who amiss-do- 
to-us: wan-, as a prefix, means ‘out of the way,’ ‘ astray,’ 
‘amiss’ (Mass. wanne): kewannaytootowwow “ you do not 
use him well,”’ Chappell. . 

6. ‘ Moreover do-not that-we-go into trial.’ The last word, . 
from a root meaning ‘to make trial of’ (see qutchhuaongan-it, 
v. 10), is substituted in v. 20b. for wahydseechekawin-ik, v. 
20, ‘ that we err’ or ‘ go astray.’ 

7. “But take-away-from-us bad anything.’ Zdkwa-num 
‘She grasps, holds it”? CH. 93), has the prefix mz ‘ apart,’ 
‘away from.’ The primary takwa-, Chip. tako-, means ‘ held 
fast,’ ‘seized.’ Kakwai (kékwan, H. 189; Chip. gégo) ‘ some- 
thing, anything,’ indef. pronoun. 

8. * Thou, thine-is great property (possession, riches), like- 
wise strong-heartedness, moreover (glory ?), Always more-yet 
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always.’ Net-ahyahn (Matt. 20. 15) ‘is mine’; keyah ket- 
ahyahn (v. 20), kétha ket’idn (H.), Chip. kin kid’ aiim, ‘it is 
thine.’ Otenawiwin, Chip. daniwin, ‘ what one owns, property, 
having or holding.’ Wdwdts, wduwauj (H.) ‘likewise.’ Sa’kd- 
esi-win * strong-heartedness’; sdk-issu ‘he is very strong, 
irm in mind, determined’ (H. 175), sdketay-dyoo ‘he is 
trong-hearted, bold’ (H. 144; Chip. songidee); whence, 
nim. adj. sdketay-issu, sw’kdtest, and verbal in -win. Mami- 
tchimikawin for ‘glory,’ appears to be related to Chip. mamizk- 
padam ‘ he praises,’ mamikwadan ‘he glories in it’ (Bar.). 


20(c). CREE. 
WESTERN COAST OF HUDSON’S BAY. 


Archdeacon Hunter’s translation, in Howse’s orthography. [Pronounce “a as 
n far; das in father; d as in all, awe; e as in me; é as in Sate; t, before a vowel 
r final, as in mine; i, before a consonant, as in pin; o as in 80; 00 as in moon ; 
inal 1 pure, or as ‘the pronoun you; ai as in fair; ay as in may. ” — Howse 
zr. 38 


N’oot4weenan kéche kéesikook! fay4n (or, {-i-an) : 

|. Katt® we kekatethitaikwan? ke-weth4yowin. 

. Ke-tipayichikewin kitt®% we dochechepeyoo’. 

}. Hé itethetimmun kiitt® we téochegatéyoo* été assiskeek 
ka isse i-4k keche kéesikook. 

|. Méethinan anndédoch ka kéesikak ke ootche pimAtisiy4k. 

. Ménd kassemaywinn4n ne-mitchitiwinen4na’ ka isse kas- 
semaywakaitchik® ainnekee ka wanitootékooy4kik. 

. Mén% egawétha itéotayinan kootayitoowinik. 

. Mégga mitakwenamawinn4n mitche kékwan’. 

. Kéthd ket’i4n kéche ootenaywiwin, wawauj séketaysiwin, 
mén&% mahmechemikoowin’, kokek4y mén& kokékay. 

Emen. 


I have not found any version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
lialect of the Hudson’s Bay Crees, as exhibited in Howse’s 
irammar ; but to facilitate reference to that grammar, for 
rerbal forms, I have attempted to transliterate Archdeacon 
dunter’s version, to Howse’s orthography. 


‘For keestk ‘ sky,’ Chappell’s vocabulary* has keshich, and 
teshicow for ‘day.’ Howse remarks that “on the coast, sh is 


* Vocabulary of the Indians inhabiting the western shores of Hudson’s Bay, in 
Appendix to Lieut. Edward Chappell’s Voyage to Hudson’s Bay (London, 1817). 
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used for s of the interior” (Gr. 38), but he more commonly 
writes 8: e. g. mdéosuk ‘ always,’ for mooschuk, Chappell. 

? We requires the optative or subjunctive passive participle 
— which, according to Howse, terminates, when the subject 
of the verb is inanimate, in -dk or -dik (Gr. 115, 228). The 
form given in v. 20 is that of the indicative passive inanimate, 
in -wun (Gr. 115). 

4 ‘These verbs seem likewise to have the form of the zndz- 
cative (animate) instead of the required conditional (inani- 
mate); -dw, -oo for -ék or -dik. Ootchichipayu seems to be 
compounded of doche (Chip. ondji, Mass. wutche) ‘ from’ and 
the primary verb ‘to come,’ but it is irreconcilable with any 
form given by Howse; see note on v. 20b. 

‘ Howse has both miétch-tssu ‘he is wicked,’ and mathdt- 
qssu ‘heis bad.’ The last means ‘ bad-hearted’; see note on 
v. 20b. Mitche, primarily, denotes that which is externally 
bad, ugly, unpleasant, e. g. mitche kéesikadk ‘an ugly day’ 
CH. 294). ) 

‘The transition form is wrong: -aitchik (-dtchik, Howse), is 
38d~8d pers. pl. subjunctive (required after ka isse), ‘ they 
. . . to them,’ instead of Ist~3d pl. in -eetwéw ‘we .. . to 
them’ (Howse, 217). 

7 Mitche kekwan ‘bad something,’ whatever is bad; but 
Howse would prokably write instead, gd mathatissik ‘ that 
which is bad.’ 

‘I transfer this word for ‘ glory’ as it stands in v. 20,— in 
uncertainty as to its meaning. 


21. MONTAGNAIS. 
(NEAR QUEBEC.) 


Father Enm. Massé, in Champlain’s Voyages, 1632*. In transcription, o has 
has been substituted for ou of the original text. 
Nootaooynan ca tayen ooascoopetz: 
1. Kit-ichenicasséuin sagitaganioofsit. 
2. Pita ki-ooitapimacoo agooé kit-coténats. 


* Father Enemond Massé, S. J. came to Port Royal in 1611, with Biard, and 
for a year or two prosecuted the study of the Souriquois (Micmac) language. 
When the French post at St. Sauveur was broken up by Capt. Argal, Massé re- 
turned to France. He came back in 1625, and labored among the Algonkins 
and Montagnais, near Quebec, till 1629, when the town was taken by the 
English. See Shea’s Am. Catholic Missions, 134. 
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3. Pita kikitooin tootaganioofsit assitz, ego oascooptz. 

4. Mirinan oocachigatz nimitchiminan, oechté teooch. 

5. Gayez choeriméooinan ki maratirinisita agooé oechté ni 
chouerimananet ca kichioahiamitz. 

6. Gayeu ega pemitacinan machicaointan espich nekirak 
inaganiocoiaco. 

7. Miatau canooeriminan eapech. 

Pita. 


Interlined translation : 

“ Nostre pére qui es és-Cieux: 1Ton-nom soit-en-estime. 2 Ainsi soit-que 
nous-soyons-avec toi en ton-royaume. % Ainsi-soit-que ton-commandement soit- 
fait en-la-terre comme au-Ciel. * Donne-nous aujourd’huy nostre-nourriture 
comme tousiours. ° Et aye-pitié-de-nous si nous-t’avons-offencé ainsi-que nous- 
avons-pitié-de-ceux qui nous-ont-donné-suject-de-nons-fascher. ® Aussi ne nous- 
permets t’offenser lors-que nous y-serons induits. 7 Mais conserve-nous tousiours. 
Ainsi-soit.” 

The tribes called, by the French, Montagnais and Montagn- 
ars, spoke a Cree dialect. The local idiom of this version is 
that of the neighborhood of Quebec. (The mission at Tadous- 
sac, near the mouth of the Saguenay was not established till 
1641.) In the Relation de la Nouvelle France for 1634 
(Quebec ed., p. 16), are two prayers in this dialect, with in- 
terlinear translations, by Father Paul Le Jeune, who has 
given, in the same Relation (pp. 48-50), a good account of “la 
Langue des Sauvages Montagnais”’; and a few Montagnais 
words and phrases are found in Le Jeune’s Relation for 1633 


and (mixed with Algonkin, of Sillery,) in Vimont’s for 1648. 


N’otawi ‘my father’; n’atdwendn (H. 187) is the form 
with the plural pronoun, ‘our father.’ Ca==“ké or gé, an 
indeclinable particle, representing, in Cree and Chippeway, 
the relative pronoun, referring to a definite antecedent” (H. 
189). Ouwascoupetz, here, and in the versions of the Creed 
and the Salutation, Massé puts for “‘es ceux”; ouascouptz (as 
in 3d petition) for “au ciel.” Le Jeune gives ouascou for 
‘heaven,’ and in the locative, owascou-ekz ‘in heaven,’ = uas- 
kutsh, v. 22. 

1. Sagitaganimisit, which Massé translates by “soit en 
estime,”’ is from a verb which is usually translated by ‘ to 
love’: comp. ‘ khi-sadkihitin je t?aime”’ (Le J.) ; subj. sd¢hke- 
hittdn “that I love thee’? (CH. 220): sdkechegdtdyoo ‘it is 
loved,’ sdkechegdsoo ‘he is loved’ (H. 227,116). The form 
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here given is not exactly correct; in later versions, another 
verb is substituted (sce v. 20). 

2. Pita = pittane ‘ would that!’ CH. 248), pitane (v. 18), 
requires the subjunctive or additional mood of the following 
verb. Aiwitapimaco ‘ we sit with thee’; comp. ne-wétdppémdw 
‘I sit with (co-sit) him,’ H. 129. Kit-wténats ‘in thy village,’ 
from wtena (Chip. odéna, Mass. otan) ‘ village, town,’ lit. the 
place to which one belongs. 

8. Ki-kitwin ‘ thy saying,’ ‘ what thou sayest’: comp. khik- 
hitouina ‘thy words,’ Le J. Taganiwisit for ‘be it done,’ but 
the form employed denotes the action of an anzmate subject 
on an inan. object. -Assztch, for astitch, ‘on earth’; astz 
(= Cree uskee) ‘ earth,’ with the locative suffix which is used 
in this version ; comp. owascope-tz, wtena-ts, wcachiga-tz. 

3. Mirinan=mvinan, v. 18. Oucachigatz ‘on this day,’ 
‘to-day,’ = oukachiga-khi (Le J.), ukashigatsh (v. 22), Cree 
kakijitkak, kakisikak, vv. 18, 19. Ou-mitchimi ‘food,’ khi- 
mitchimi ‘ thy food’ (Le J., 1634) ; here, in the first person 
plural, ni-mitchim-inan ‘ our food.’ 

5. Gayez = garé (Le J.) ‘and’: see note on v. 10. Chmeri- 
minan ‘have mercy on us: Chip. nin gawénima (with inan. 
obj., gjawénddn) ‘I have iiercy on,’ lit. ‘I am kindly disposed 
towards’ him, or it.* Au (ké, H.) ‘if, ‘ whether — or not.’ 
Maratirini-, comp. Chip. nin mdnadenima “I think he is bad, 
wicked ”’ (Bar.), mdnddud “it is bad, unpleasant, unfit” 
Cid.): the root signifies ‘improper,’ ‘ unseemly’; ‘not to be 
done, or said.’ Agmé (cou, Le J., Cree écco) ‘ thus, so as.’ 
Ca kichiwahiamitz (tsishiuaiamityits, v. 22) ‘those who make 
us angry’; Cree kissewd-su ‘he is angry,’ kissewd-hayoo ‘he 
makes liim angry’ (H. 40, 167). 
nation of ‘southern’ tribes, variously corrupted as ‘“ Chaouanons,” Shawanos, 
Shawnees, Savanoes, Chawonocks, etc.,—comes from the same root as Chip. 
jawen-dan. Comp. Narr. sowwanishen ‘the wind is from the south-west’: ‘“ This 
(says Roger Williams, Key, 86,) is the pleasingest, warmest wind in the Climate, 
most desired of the Indians, making fair weather ordinarily; and therefore they 
have a tradition, that to the south-west, which they call Sowantu, the gods chief- 
ly dwell, and hither the souls of ull their great and good men and women go.’’ 
To the Indian, sowan-auki was, primarily, ‘the pleasant country,’ ‘happy land,’ 


and sowananitou (““ Sowwandnd, the southern God,” R. W.) was ‘ the kind, benefi- 
cent, manitou. 
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6. Ega (eg’é and ithka, H.; Abn. &kaz) ‘do not’; ecco 
touté ‘do not do it’ (Le J.) =egd toota, H. Pemitawinan 
‘conduct us to’ (inan. object). Lspich = Cree ispéese (H.), 
ispee’ che (Matt.), ‘when, whilst.’ 

7. Canweriminan ‘take care of us’; Chip. nin ganawenima 
‘I keep, take care of him.’ Hapech ‘always,’ eapitch, Le J. 


22. MONTAGNAIS. 
SAGUENAY RIVER AND LAKE ST. JOHN. 
Nehiro-Iriniui Aiamthe Massinahigan. Uabistiguiatsh (i. e. Quebec), 1767. 


N’uttauinan, tshir uaskutsh ka taien: 
, Tshitshituaueritaguanusin tshitishinikasuin. 
He nogusiuane pitta taiats. 
Tshi pamittagauin nete uaskutsh, pitta gaie pamitta- 
gauien u-te astshitsh. 
Anutsh ukashigatsh mirinan ni mitshimiminan, meshutsh 
gaie kashigatsh mirinan. 
. Nama nigut nititeritenan auicts ka tshi tshishiuaiamit- 
jits, eka gaie tshir nigut iteriminan ka tshishiuaitats. 
. Eka irinauinan ka ui sagutshihiguiats he iarimatjs. 
. Tiaguetsh ui irinikahinan metshikauatjs maskuskamatsi. 
Egu inusin. 


AD oO — Cre 


The Nehiro-Lriniut Aiamihe -\lissinahigan (Montagnais 
Prayer Book) was prepared by Father J. B. de la Brosse, 8. 
J., who in 1766 succeeded Father Cocquart in the missions at 
Padoussut. on the Saguenay, and about Lake St. John. In_ 
the approbation (by Bishop Briant) prefixed to the volume, 
the compiler’s name appears in its Montagnais form as 
Tshitshisahigan, i. e. ‘the broom’ (la brosse). The title page 
shows that the manual was designed for all the praying 
Indians “who live at Shatshegu, Mitinekapi, Iskuamisku, 
Netskeka [Lake Nitcheguan ?], Mishtassini [‘the great rock,’ 
on the river of that name, between Lake St. John and Hud- 
son’s Bay], Shekutimi [now, Chicoutimi, near Lake St. 
John], Ekuani [Agwanus, on the St. Lawrence ?], Ashuab- 
mushuani [now Assuapmouson, one of the King’s Posts, in 
Saguenay county], and Piakuagami [| Picoutimi, on Lake St. 
John], and all Nehiro-Irinui places, every where.’’* 


* For the use of this rare volume—reputed to be the first book printed at 
Quebec — I am indebted to Mr. George Brinley. 
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The ‘differences of dialect between this and the preceding 
version are less considerable than they appear on first inspec- 
tion. That the two have so few words and forms in common 
indicates, not the inconstancy of the language, but the pro- 
gress made between 16382 and 1766 in knowledge of its 
vocabulary and grammar. The most striking peculiarity of 
dialect is the change of k to tsh; e. g. tshir for kir (* thou’) 
in the invocation; tshtshi for kitchi ‘great’; astshitsh for 
uskeek ‘on earth,’ etc. Howse (Gr. 316) quotes a remark 
that “on the East-main side of Hudson’s Bay, ¢(ch) is in 
general used in the pronunciation of words instead of the k& 
(or ¢ hard) used on the West side of the Bay, as tchissinow 
for kissinow ‘ it is cold (weather),’ tché-y-a for kétha ‘thou.’ ”’ 

La Brosse writes u for Fr. ow: n’uttauinan for noutaouynan 
of Massé, waskutsh for ouascoueki of Le Jeune, tshit’tshinika- 
suin for kit’ichenicasséuin. 


‘Our-father thou in-heaven who art-there: It-is-made-very- 
great (honorable) thy-name.’ With ¢shitshitua-ueritaguanusin ; 
comp. Chip. kitchitwa-wendagwad ‘it is honored, holy,’ and 
causat. anim. nin kitchitwa-wendagosia ‘I make him glorious, 
honored, exalted,’ etc. (Bar.). 

3. * As-thou-art-served yonder-in heaven, would-that also 
thou-mayest-be-served here-in earth.’ +. ‘Now to-day give- 
thou-us our food, always also daily give-thou-us-it.’ Aashz- 
' gatsh = western Cree kesikahk (v. 20); meshutsh = mosik 
(Howse), mooschuk (Chappell). 


23. ALGONKIN (NIPISSING). 
LAKE OF THE TWO MOUNTAINS. 


Catechisme Algonquine, Moniang (Montreal), 1865.* [The vowels as in French: 
eas é; o for ou and (before a vowel) Engl. w; ch as Engl. sh; g always hard.]| 
OOenidjanisimiang, coakooing epian: 
1. Kekona kitchitooaooidjikatek kit ijinikazoooin. 
2. Kekona pitchijamagak ki tebeningeovin. 


* The same version, with a French translation, is printed in Jugement Erroné 
de M. Ernest Renan sur les Langues Sauvages, par )’ Auteur des Etudes Philologiques 
(2me éd. Montreal, 1869), p. 100. It is also printed in a R. C. Recueil de 
Priéres, ‘‘a l’usage des Sauvages de Zemiscaming, d’ Abbitibi, du Grand Lac, de 
Mataooan, et du Fort William,” published (by authority of the Vicar-General) 
at Montreal, 1866. 
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Kekona iji papamitagon aking engi ooakooing. 

Ni pakoejiganiminan neningokijik eji manesiang mijichi- 
nam nongom ongajigak. 

Gaie iji coanisitamaooichinam inikik nechkiinang eji oani- 
sitamaooangitch.acia ka nichkilamindjin. 

Gaie kaoin pakitenimichikangen kekon ova pecens 
golangin ; 

Taiagooatch atchitch ininamaoichinam maianatak. 

Kekona ki ingi. 


Translation: 


“Toi qui nous as pour enfants, au ciel qui es, !qu’il soit dit saint ton nom, 
2qu’il arrive ton régne, °qu’ainsi tu sois obéi sur ia terre comme c’est dans le ciel 
* Notre pain chaque jour comme nous en avons besoin, donne le nous aujourd’hui. 
5 Et ainsi oublie pour nous ce en quoi nous te fachons comme nous oublions pour 
quelqu’un qui nous a fachés. ° Et ne nous abandonne pas quelque chose qui va 
nous séduire; 7au contraire de cété écarte pour nous ce qui est mal. Qu’il en 
puisse é&tre ainsi.” 


The Catechisme Algonquin from which this version is taken 
was prepared for the use of the few Algonkins who still 
remain at the mission village of the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains, near the western extremity of the Island of Montreal. 
This mission was established by the Sulpitians in 1720, and 
to it was soon afterwards transferred a Nipissing and Algon- 
kin mission which had been begun on the Isle aux Tourtes.* 

The dialect is not precisely that which the first Canadian 
missionaries — because it was the first which they learned, 
of the many local dialects spoken along Ottawa river and 
westward to the great lakes—regarded as “franc Algon- 
quin.”’ The Jesuits reckoned “ more than thirty nations” of 
the Upper Algonkins,f all speaking the same language, with 
no greater diversity of dialect than may be found in the 
speech of Englishmen of different counties, or between 
Parisian and provincial French. Baraga’s “ Otchipwe Gram- 
mar” and “ Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language” are as 
serviceable for the study of one as of another of these dialects. 
‘Several other tribes,”’ he says, “‘ speak the same [ Otchipwe, 
or Chippeway | language, with little alterations. The principal 
of these are the Algonquin, the Ottawa, and the Potawatami 
tribes. He that understands well the Otchipwe language will 
easily converse with Indians of these tribes ’’ (Otch. Gr. 5). 


= Se SY eee 


* Shea’s Hi istory of Am. Catholic Missions, 333, 334. 
t Relations, 1658, p. 22; 1670, p. 78. 
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The modern “ Algonquin” of the mission of the Lake 1s, 
in fact, nearly identical with the Nipissing, — differing some- 
what from the dialect spoken at the same mission, in the last 
century. A Cantigue en langue Algonquine, composed by a 
former missionary, M. Mathevet, has been lately printed, 
with a version in the modern (Nipissing) dialect, and notes, 
by the author of Etudes Philologiques (M. Cuoq).* In Mathe- 
vet’s orthography, / is used in the place of n of the modern 
dialect, but the editor remarks that “‘in the most ancient 
manuscripts, 7 has the preference.” Where the origizial ver- 
sion has tch, the modern substitutes dj,—ondjita for ontchita, 
wendji for ontchi, etc., but M. Cuog suggests that “the Algon- 
quin dialect which formerly prevailed at the mission of the 
Lake” may have required the éch: but *‘il en serait autre- 
ment aujourd’hui gua prévalu le dialecte Nipissingue.”” 

Wenidjanisimiang * thou who hast us as thy children, 
whose children we are. WVidjanis * child’ (as related to the 
parent), ‘ offspring’; o-nidjanis-i ‘he has a child’ (su.f 51), 
the prefix o denoting possession or ‘having.’ The conditional 
(or, as it is distinguished by the author of Etudes Philogiques, 
the “éventuel”’?) mood changes o- to me- and with the 
transition of 2 sing.~1 pl. gives we-nidjanisi-mi-ang ‘ thou 
who hast us children.’ This synthesis is one of the naany bY 
which missionaries have sought to define the fathers!|p of 
God and to avoid the ascription of natural paternity - The 
objection to this is, that its root is immediately suggestive of 
natural paternity: comp. Mass. neese, neesh ‘ two,’ preechau 
‘she gives birth to a child, is delivered, neechan, pl. neee hangs 

‘issue,’ ‘ offspring,’ ‘ children,’ wun-neechan-oh ‘his ch jldren’ 
(El.) ; Chip. nij ‘two,’ nigian * she gives birth to’ Cal inl- 
fant), onidjdni ‘the female of any animal,’ nind onidy anise 
‘TI have a child or children,’ onzdjantssima (pass, ) * he is had 
for a child,’ &. Wakwi (wakmi) ‘heaven’ is marked by 
Baraga as an Oliawa name (comp. vv. 24 and 28) : perhaps 
related to wmakami * it is becom} ‘bright’; perhaps to Montag! 


——— 
a — = — — 


* « Etudes apeciry  eh wit quelques Langues Sauvages de |’ Aaieta ue; par 
N. O., ancien missionnaire.” (Montreal, 1866.) See pawe 121, ante. 

i“ Jugensans Erroné de M. Ernest Renan sur les Langues Sauvage’ par 
auteur des Etudes Philologiques.”” 2me ed. refondue. Montreal, 1869- 
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maskeo (vv. 21, 22). Epian (4bian, Bar.) from apt “to be 
there, to be present, to be seated ” (JE. 67). 

1. Aekona, a“ conjunction optatif,” which Cuoq translates 
by ** plaise & Dieu que.” Aitchitwamidjikatek ‘it be spoken in 
honor’; Chip. kiteht ‘ great, pre-eminent,’ kitchitwa * honor- 
able, holy, saint’ (Bar.): comp. Montagn. v. 22. Jjinikazomin 
‘so-calling,’ name; so, Chip. vv. 24, 26,27; Montagn. ishine- 
kasuin (v. 22), Pota. ishnukas’wan (v. 30), BIkf. *tzinnekazen. 

2. Pitchijamagak ‘it may come here,’ subj. 3d pers.: the 
root pi denotes ‘ coming to* the speaker ; pitchija (Chip. bi-ya 
and bidjija)*he comes here’; pitchijamagat (bidjijamagad) 
‘it comes here” = Mass. peyaumm, Tibeningewin (dibendji- 
gewin, Bar.) ‘ mastery, ownership’; (see v. Z0b, and note). 

3. [jt ... engi,‘soas ... so be it... Papamitagon “ thou 
mayest be obeyed,”’ — so M. Cuogq translates, but -gon is the 
termination of the indicative present (see paradigms in Et. 
Phil. 55, 59, and Bar. Gr. 229); the subjunctive 2d sing. 
terminates in -gotan: Chip. ki babamitago ‘ thou art obeyed,’ 
0 babamitagon ‘he is obeyed,’ subj. babamitagoian ‘if (or, as 
&c.) thou art obeyed,’ or ‘ thou mayest be obeyed.’ 

4. Pakoejigan (Chip. pakwéjigan) “a thing from which 
pieces are cut off’’; see Cree version 20b, and note. By the 
first Algonkin converts, this must have been understood as a 
petition for French bread. But pakmejigani-minan (Chip. 
-minag) means ‘ loaf-bread grain,’ i. e. wheat, as distinguished 
from manda-minag ‘Indian corn.’ The author of Jugement 
Erroné (p. 69, note) regards the final -minan as the mark of 
the progressive, ‘ our bread,’ but Baraga is unquestionably 
correct, as it seems to me, in referring it to the generic min, 
pl. mznan and minak,‘ grain.’ If the m of minan marks the 
possessive, the petition is for ‘ bread which is (already) ours,’ 
—not that bread may be given us. Weningokijik (“ each 
day,” JE.), means ‘once a day,’ Chip. neningo-gijig ; comp. 
neningo gisias ‘once a month’ (Bar.). £71 manesidng ‘ when 
so we want’; 7: ‘so’ takes the vowel-change of the condi- 
tional mood: manesi@éng is the subj. Ist pl. of anim.-intrans. 
manési ‘he wants, needs,’ from mané “signifying want, 
scarcity’ (Bar.) —and that, from mdn, mdéna, “in compos., 
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bad.” Mijichinam < give thou us,’ imptv. 2d s.~1st pl. of nz 
mina ‘I give to (him)’, ‘I part with it, or put it from me, to 
Chim),’ the root mz denoting ‘ away from,’ ‘ apart > (see Cree 
v. 20b, note); it is one of a class of verbs which, in the 
transition to 1st person objective, changes n to 7 (Bar. Gr. 
242). Nongom ‘now, presently.’ On-gajigak ‘in this day,’ 
or ‘while this day is’; Chip. gajigak, the conditional form 
(participle, Bar.) of gijigad ‘it is day’; Mass. keswkok, Cree 
kisikokh: the prefix on is demonstrative, ‘ this here.’ 

5. Gate (Mass. kah) ‘also, “is ordinarily put after the 
word that is connected by it to another word, like the Latin 
que’’ (Bar. 489), and probably should always be so placed. 
*“‘ So forget-thou-to-us the things which we-make-thee-angry as 
we-forget-to-them anybody who may have made-us-angry.” 
Wanisitam ‘he loses it from mind,’ ‘ forgets it,’ but the verb 
is out of place in this petition: the prefix wanz “in composi- 
tion signifies mistake, error” (Bar.), primarily, ‘ going out of 
the way, ‘going astray,’ and always implies something 
‘amiss,’ or undesirable loss: Chip. nin wania “I lose him, I 
miss him”; nin wanéndama ‘I lose my senses, I faint,” nen 
wanisse “I mistake, I commit a blunder,” wanissin “it gets 
lost,” wanisid manito “unclean spirit, devil’’ (Bar.), Mass. 
wanne wahtede “ without knowledge,’ wanneheont ‘one who 
loses, a loser,’ &c. (El.). Michki- (Chip. nishki-) in compos. 
‘angry [primarily, ‘troubled,’ ‘ disturbed,’ ‘ rozled,’ — whence, 
in the eastern dialects, numerous derivatives taking the mean- 
ing of ‘foul,’ or ‘unclean’: Mass. nishkenon (Del. niskelaan, 
Chip. niskddad) ‘bad, dirty weather,’ Del. nisk’su ‘ nasty” 
(Zeisb.), Mass. nishkheau ‘he defiles (him),’ &c.]: nz nichki-a 
‘I make him angry, offend him’; subj. 1 pl.~2 sing. nechki- 
tang ‘if we . . thee’; passive, “ eventual’? mood, preterit, 
1 pl.~3s. ka nechki-iamindjin ‘in case that we have been... 
by him,’ i. e. ‘that he has. . . . us’ [Cuoq, 66, 58]; Baraga 
does not recognize this “ eventual’ mood, in the Chippeway, 
but makes the termination -d)in, or -nzdjin, the characteristic 
of the participle of the second third person (“ obviatif” of 
Cuoq), i. e. the object of a verb whose subject is already in 
the 3d porson or objective to the speaker, Bar. Gr. 152. This 
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regime of second 3d person and third 3d person (“ sur- 
obviatif’”’) is one of the most curious features of Algonkin 
grammar: see Baraga’s Grammar, 72-77, 327-8, Et. Phil. 
43,73. In the phrase, “ Joseph took the young child and his 
mother (pnrépa abrov)’’, the Algonkin distinguishes, by special 
inflections, the first, second, and third 3d persons, “ Joseph,” 
“child,” and ‘‘ mother.” In‘ John gave Peter his stick to 
beat his brother’s son,’ the first noun only is in the third 
person direct; both verbs and the four nouns must receive, 
respectively, the ‘ obviatif’? and “ sur-obviatif”’ inflections. 
Mr. Howse pointed out, though not very clearly, this distinc- 
tion, in the Cree language, between the “ principal or lead- 
ing” and the ‘‘ dependent or accessory”’ third persons, and 
gave many examples of its use (Cree Gr., 125, 265-275). 
Bishop Baraga and, more recently, the author of Etudes 
Philologiques (1. c.) have shown the important place it fills in 
the grammatical structure of the Chippeway and Algonkin.* 
Eliot, in his version of the Bible, employed these accessory 
forms of noun and verb, but did not mention them in his 
Indian Grammar. 

6. Kawin (Chip. ka, kawin) ‘not’: see Del. katschi, v. 17, 
note. Pakitenimichikangen is from a verb meaning ‘to let 
go, ‘to put away,’ ‘to abandon.’ The form here employed 
seems to be that of the imperat. future, and the intended 
meaning: ‘do not leave to us’: comp. Baraga’s vv. 24, 28. 
Kekon, pl. (or perhaps the obviative singular, which is of the 
same form as the plural) of keko (gégo, Bar.) ‘ something.’ 
Wa-pachininigoiangin, translated “va nous séduire’’; wa pre- 
fixed to a verb signifies that the action is ‘about to be’ or 
‘on the point of being’ performed (Cuoq, 78): pachz is the 
conditional form of pitchi, which marks the action of the verb 
as amiss, improper, or of unfavorable result (JE. 101; Chip. 


* The Eskimo language has a double third person, as Egede (Grénl. Gram. 
113) pointed out. The principal and subordinate are distinguished by suffixes, 
aande; the latter is employed whenever the object belongs to the subject of the 
verb: kitorna turnivd ‘he gave it to his (another person’s) child,’ kitorne turnivd 
‘he gave it to his (own) child’: arka taivd ‘he called his (another’s) name,’ arke 
taivd “he called his (own) name.’ See Kleinschmidt’s Grammatik d. grénl. 
Sprache (Berlin, 1851), §§ 33, 72 ff., 103. 
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pitchi-, pit-, subj. petehi-, pet-, *‘ gives the signification of mie 
take, accident, involuntary action,’ Bar.): wintan * he defiles, 
dirties (him), miniigon ‘it defiles me, makes me dirty, im- 
pure’ (Bar.), ma-pachi-minigoiangin ‘it may he (or, if it be) 
about to make me by mischance unclean’; the synthesis is 
ingenious, but its construction was uncalled for, unless to 
exhibit the resources of the language. 

7. Taiagwatch “au contraire”™ is questionable Algonkin, 
though we find it in the (later) Montagnais version (22): 
Howse gives Cree téakwuch, ** contrary to expectation ” (Gr. 
242): Baraga’s Dictionary has no corresponding particle, and 
in his version (24), he has only atchitchaiat (Alg. atchitel 
“de cdté*’) ‘aside, away’; primarily, * put aside." Jninaman 
‘he presents it to, puts it before (him)’; comp. Chip. wa-nan 
‘he puts or presents it,’ moan ‘he shows it, points it out, 
ini- (prefixed) ‘so, in this manner,’ iniw, pl. demonstr., * those 
there’ (Bar.); here, in imperat. 2 sing.~1 pl. * put it to us. 
Maianatak, participle conditional (eventual) of manatat ‘1 
is bad’; ‘the evil which may be.’ 


24. CHIPPEWAY (SOUTHERN),* 
Otehimwe Anamie-Muasinnigan, by Rev. F. Baraga. (Paria, 1837.) Pronounce 
g always hard; j asin Fr. jour; dy as Engl. j; ch as Engl. sh; ng ag ngk : 
consonants as in English: @ as in father, e us in nef, 1 as in line, o as in bon 
Nossinan gijigong ebiian: 
1. Apegich kitchitwawendaming kit ijinikasowin. 
2. Wabaminagosiian apegich abiiang. 
3. Ki-babamitago wedi gijigong; apegich gaie babamita 
yolan oma aking. 
4, Nongom gijigak iijichinam gemidjiiang, misi geg@o £4 
mijichinam. + 
. Bonigidetawichinam gego gaiji nichkiigoian, eji ponigid 
tawanyid awia gego gaijl nichkulangidjin. 
6. Kinaamawichiunam wabatadiiangin. oo 
7. Atchitchaiai ininamawichinam vero maianadak waodiss 
kagoiangin. Minotawichinam. 


to 1841, In 1841, he began a new mission, to the Chippeways at Lapointe ( , 
consin) on Lake Soperior, whence, after eight years’ residence, he removed | 
1849 to another Chippeway village at L’Anse, the head of Keewenaw Bay, 
Superior. The dialects with which he was most familiar were those of th 
southern shore of Lake Superior, and the east shore of Lake Michigan. 


Digitized by Google 
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Translated literally: 

Our Father in-heaven who-sittest: 1I-wish-that-they (zmpers., qu'on )-regard-it- 
very-great thy name. * When-thon-art-seen (appearest) I-wish that-we-may-re- 
main (sit, be).* % Thou-art-obeyed yonder in-heaven; I-wish also thou-muvest- 
be-obeyed here on carth. +* To-day yive-thou-to-us that-we-shall-cat, every thing 
also give-thou-us. ® Cease-thinking-to-us-of (forgive-us) something wliich liws-so- 
made-thee-angry (offended thee), as we-ccase-thinking-of-to anyone something!) 
which-has-so-made-us-angry. © Forbid (or, hinder)-us when-we-are-iniending-to- 
do-wrong. 7 Away put-from-us what (something) may-be-evil when-we-are-aboul 
to-come-to-it. Be-pleased-to-hear-us. 


25. CHIPPEWAY (NORTHERN). 


From Rev. G. A. Belcourt’s Anamihe-Masinahigan etc., Quebec, 1859. 
N’ossinan kitchi kijikong epiyan: 

. Appedach minatendjikatek ki winsowin. 

. Appedach otissikkagemagak ki tibendjikewin. 

Epitch papamittakoyan kitchi kyikong, appedach gaye 

ohoma akking. 

. Néngum kajigak mijichindm nim pakkwejiganiminan, e1- 
dassokijigakkin gaye. 

. Wanendamawichinaém ki matchitotamang epitch wanen- 
damowangitwa ka matchi-totawiyangitwa. 

. Keko ganabenimichikkang wa-matchi-aindiyanyin ; 

. Ningotchi ininamawichinaém mayanatakkin wetisikkaku- 
yangin. Appedach ing. 


oboe 


NAD oO 


The Rev. G. A. Belcourt began an Indian mission on St. 
Boniface River, in 1833, among the “ Sauteux” or northern 
Chippeways. In 1839, he published Principes de lu Lungue 
des Sauvages appelés Sauteux, and, in the same year tlic little 
manual of devotion from which this version is taken. 

The peculiarities of pronunciation which distinguish the 
speech of the northern Chippeways from that of the southern 
bands of the same nation are not so marked as tu call for 
special notice. , Baraga, in his “Otchipwe Grammar,” men- 
tions only one or two particulars in which “ the Jiudians of 
Grand Portage and other places north of Lake Superior have 
conserved the genuine pronunciation”? of words iaund 
minations that have been somewhat corrupted i: southern 
dialects. 


* The sense is not clear: “At thy appearance, may we be here"? =n the |'or- 
awatomi version (31), the corresponding word is piyak (from n’yiju ‘1 come’) 
‘thou mayest come to us’; but abitang cannot have this meaning. 

t Shea’s History of Am. Catholic Missions, 391. 
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Belcourt’s notation agrees nearly with Baraga’s, but for ou 
(@) he writes w,— which, he says, is “always short.” ‘The 
vowels which are not marked as long are pronounced short. 
I have substituted, for his c, the ch which it represents. 


26. CHIPPEWAY (EASTERN). 


MISSISAUGA. 


Rev. Peter Jones (Kahkewaquonaby) in his History of the Ojibway Indians, 
189. 


v 


Noo-se-non ish-pe-ming a-yah-yan: | 

. Tuh-ge-che-e-nain-dah-gwud ke-de-zhe-ne-kah-ze-win. 

. Ke-doo-ge-mah-we-win tuh-be-tuh-gwe-she-noo-muh-gud. 

. A-nain-duh-mun o-mah uh-keeng tuh-e-zhe-che-gaim, te- 

be-shkoo go a-zhe-uh-yog e-we-de ish-pe-ming. 

Meen-zhe-she-nom noong-com kee-zhe-guk ka-o-buh-qua- 

zhe-gun-e-me yong. 

. Kuh-ya wa-be-nuh-muh-we-she-nom e-newh nim-bah-tah- 
e-zhe-wa-be-ze-we-ne-nah-nin, a-zhe ko wa-be-nuh-muh- 
wung-e-dwah e-gewh ma-je-doo-duh-we-yuh-min-ge-jig. 

6. Ka-go ween kuh-ya uh-ne-e-zhe-we-zhe-she-kong-ain e-mah 
zhoo-be-ze-win-ing. | 

7. Mah-noo suh go ke-de-skee-we-ne-she-nom. 

8. Keen mah ween ke-de-bain-don ewh o-ge-mah-we-win, 
kuh-ya ewh kuh-shke-a-we-ze-win, kuh-ya ewh _pe-she- 
gain-dah-go-ze-win, kah-ge-nig kuh-ya kah-ge-nig. 

Amen. 


oo - Whe 


27. CHIPPEWAY. 


From the New Testament, translated into the language of the Ojibwa Indians. 
(Am. Bible Society) 1856. Pronounce, a as in father, e as a in fate, ¢ as in 
machine, o as in note, % as in but: o, before a consonant or final, as 00 in pool or u 
in full, elsewhere as Engl. w*; the consonants nearly as in English; g always 
hard ; ng as ngk. 

Nosinan ishpiming eaitin: 
Mano ttkijitooacenjigade io kidizhinikazooin. 
Kitogimaoioin tipitigooishinomigit. 
Enendtimiin ttizhioebut oma aking, tibishko iooidi ish- 
piming. 
Mizhishinam sti nongoom gizhigtik io gemijiiang. 
Gaie ooebinamaooishinam inio nimbataizhiooebiziooinina- 
nin, ezhiooebinamacotingidwa igioo mejitotacilitingidjig. 


Gre 99 bor 


* In the text from which I copy, u represents oo (in poo!) and w, and the char- 
acter 2 is used for the neutral vowel, or—according to the Key—for Engl. % 
in but. 
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6. Gaie kego tiniizhioizhishikangen ima gigooetibenintiooin- 
ing. 


nik. Amen. 


This version differs somewhat, particularly in the sixth and 
seventh petitions, from that which was printed in earlier 
editions of the Ojibwa Testament. In the Bible Society’s 
impression of 1844, these petitions are as follows: 

6. Kego gitgoedibenimishikangen ningooji jishobizhiiang ; 

7. Gaie mitagowenimaoishinam mijiaiioishtn. 

In Luke xi. 4, the edition of 1856 follows that of 1844, 
except the insertion of a particle: 

6. Kego oin gaie uniizhioizhishikangen ningooji jishobi- 
zliang ; 

T. “Gaie mitagoenimacishinam mijiaiiicoishtn. 

In the following notes I shall have occasion to refer to some 
' of the earlier versions, especially to Baraga’s of 1887 (v. 24) 
and to Peter Jones’s, with his final revision (v. 26). John 
and Peter Jones were half-breeds, their mother being a 
Missisauga woman. Their version of the Gospel of St. John 
in the Chippeway tongue was printed for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1831. Peter married an English 
woman, spoke and wrote the English language as well as the 
Chippeway, and was for many years the minister of a band 
of Chippeways on Credit River, seventeen miles west of 
Toronto, Canada. He was born near Burlington Bay, the 
western extremity of Lake Erie. Howse, whose Cree Gram- 
mar includes “an analysis of the Chippeway dialect,” con- 
stantly cites, for Chippeway forms, Mr. Jones’s translation 
of St. John, regarding it as his “ foundation —a rock that 
cannot be shaken.’’* 

Nosinan (noo-se-non, J., n’dssindn, Bele.) = Mass. nwshun, 
‘our father’; an earlier Chippeway version, by Peter Jones, 

* It was adopted, after revision, by the Am. Bible Society, in the first issue of 
the Ojibwa Testament, its orthography having been conformed to Mr. Pickering’s 
system (with some modification). The other gospels and the Acts of the apostles 


were translated for this Testament by George Copway (Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, a 
24 
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has waosemegoyun = wedssimigoian of Baraga, ‘thou who art 
had for (regarded as) a father,’ particip. subj. 2d sing. of 
nind odssimigo ‘I am had for a father’; 8d pers., weossimind 
(Bar.), waydosemungid (J.) ‘who is father,’ ‘the Father,’ 
““who is fathered’? (Howse, 22). Ispeming, Cree espimtk, 
Abn. spemkik, Moh. spummuck (v. 18), ‘on high.’ Eatin 
(aydhyan, J.) ‘thou who art there’ (see Abn. azan, eian, vv. 
7,95; Moh. oteon, v.18) ; in v. 24, ebttan ‘ thou who remainest.’ 

1. Ti-kijitwoa-wenjigade ‘be it regarded holy (greatest),’ 
imperat. 3 sing. of impers. verb kijitwawenjigade, from kiitwma 
(kitchitwa, Bar.) ‘ of chief regard, greatest, honorable, holy ’: 
see Alg. v. 23; t% (ta, da, Bar.) is the sign of the future and 
the imperative. Mdno means “ well, that’s right, no matter, 
let it be so” (Bar.); it is nearer to the Fr. trés bzen than to 
the Lat. wtinam for which it is improperly used here: Baraga, 
v. 24, has apegich kitchitwawendaming ‘I wish it may be re- 
garded very great (honorable, holy),’ apegich (-ash) “ corre- 
sponding exactly to Lat. utinam”’ (Bar.), and the verb is 
from the intrans. inan. and impers. form, kitchitwawendam, 
in the subj. participle. Jones, v. 26, prefers tuhgecheé'nain- 
dahgwud (ta kitchi-inendagwad, Bar.) ‘let it be regarded 
greatest,’ fut. imperat. of kitchi-inendagwad ‘it is greatest- 
regarded.’ 

2. ‘Thy rulership let it come hither’ [v. 25, ‘Thy ruler- 
ship let it arrive amongst us’]: tipitiga@ishinomigit (ta pr- 
dagwishinomagad, Bar.) ‘let-it hither-arrive’; pz denotes 
‘coming to’ the speaker ; dagwishtnomagad, impers. form of 
dagwishin ‘he arrives by land’ (from primary dago ‘ among 
others,’ i. e. ‘he is with us,’ ‘in our midst ’). 

3. ‘ What-thou-thinkest let-it-be-so here on-earth, just-so-as 
(lit. equally) yonder on-high.’ tnendam ‘he is so-minded,’ 
‘he thinks, purposes, wills’; condit. (ptcp.) enéndaman ‘as 
thou art minded,’ ‘as thou wilt’ (Bar. Gr. 1387). Ta wiwé- 
bad (Bar.) ‘let it be so’: in v. 26, ta zrtchigaim ‘ let it be so 
done,’ lit. ‘let them (impers.) so do it.’ 


Missisauga Chippeway of Rice Lake village, Ontario,) and the Rev. Sherman 
Hall, missionary at Lapointe, Lake Superior. The whole work has been re- 
peatedly revised, and the alterations and corrections were so numerous and im- 
portant in the edition of 1856 as to entitle it to be regarded as a new version. 
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4. ‘ Give-us indeed this day (now in-the-day) that we-shall- 
eat.’ Si (sa, Bar., suh, J.), a particle of frequent occurrence 
in the Chippeway, does not admit of translation. It serves 
to strengthen or emphasize the verb, e. g. nin sagia sa ‘I love 
him indeed,’ neen sah mekun ‘I am the way,’ neen sah ween ‘It 
is I, truly’ (John xiv. 6, vi. 20). Jw (tw) is the remote 
demonstrative inanimate, ‘ that yonder,’ but the propriety of 
its use before a future participle is questionable. Baraga (v. 
24°) has, ‘‘ To day give-us that-we-shall-eat, every thing also 
give-us’: Jones (v. 26), ‘Give-us to-day that-will-be-to-us- 
bread,’ in which ka-obuhquazhegun-emeyong is made to serve 
as the future conditional participle of a verb formed on buh- 
quazhegun (pakwéjigan, Bar.) ‘a loaf of bread’ — properly, 
‘of bread to be sliced’ (see v. 23, note). 

5. ‘ Also cast-away-as-regards-us (forgive us) those our- 
wrong-doings as-we-cast-it-away-to-them those who-may-do- 
evil-to-us.’ Wébin, in compos. means ‘to cast away,’ ‘to 
reject’; wébinan ‘he rejects, abandons (him),’ wébinamawan 
‘he throws away something belonging or relating to’ another 
(Bar.), hence, ‘he pardons the offence of’ another. Inia, 
remote demonstrative, inanimate, plural. Bdta “prefixed to 
verbs gives them a signification which implies the idea of szn, 
wrong, damage” (Bar.): bata-1j1webist ‘he badly conducts him- 
self,’ ‘does wrong,’ whence verbal, bata-aiwebisiwin ‘ wrong 
doing, wickedness’ &c.,— here, with the prefix and suffixes 
of 1 pers. double plural. Jgiw, pl. demonstrative of remote 
animate objects, ‘those persons.’ Miij2-totawan (matchi-doda- 
wan, Bar.) ‘he does evil to him’; conditional, mej7-dotawijin 
‘if he sin against me,”’ Matt. 18. 21: ptcep. pl. me7itotamiiiin- 
gidjig (witangidjig, Bar.) ‘they who ... to us.’ Jones 
(v. 26) has the form -weyuhmingejig. For the verbs, Baraga 
(v. 24) has bonigidetawan ‘he forgives him,’ lit. ‘he puts an 
end to thinking of it against him,’ bonz in compos. signifying 
‘ stopping, ceasing, ending,’ — and nishkian ‘he offends him, 
makes him angry’; see Alg. version (23). 

6. ‘And do-not hereafter-conduct-us there into-temptation’; 
[in edition of 1844, “ Do-not try-us anywhere we-may-be- 
subject-to-temptation,’ and so, nearly, in Luke xi. 4, ed. 
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1856 :] Uniizhiwizhishikangen, with kego (‘do not’) prefixed, 
is the negative form of the imperative 2d sing.~1st pl. of 
tzhiwminan ‘he conducts him’ (aiwinan, Bar.) ; int (ani, Bar.) 
denotes action in the future, a “ going on, approaching to”’ 
(Bar.). Gugmetibeniman (gagwédibeniman, B.) ‘he tempts, 
makes trial of him’: comp. Mass. (v. 10), Moh. (v. 17), 
Ottawa (v. 28). The formative of the verbal in -tiwining 
seems to be incorrect; see note on Baraga’s Ottawa ver- 
sion (28). 

7. Mitagwenishinam ‘put away from us’; mitagwendn 
(midagwendn, B.) “he puts it aside or out of the way, with 
his hands,” mitdgweta “he puts himself aside” (Bar.) ; from 
mi ‘away from,’ and a verbal root dagé, the primary meaning 
of which seems to be, ‘to place,’ or ‘ to put in its place’; the 
nm in dagwen is the characteristic of verbs expressing action 
performed by the hand, a form which is inappropriate to this 
petition.* The particles win does not admit of translation. 
It is a pronoun of the 8d person indefinite, and appears often 
to be used (like Fr. en) redundantly. In Jones’s translation 
of Jolin it occurs most frequently after dush and sa (dush 
ween, ch. viii., v. 40; sah ween, viii. 39, xii. 42, 47, &.), or 
as enclitic, with the negative ka (kahween; kawin, B.): comp. 
in v. 26, ka-go ween kuhya (6th pet.) and keen mah ween ‘ thine 
indeed is it’ (8th pet.) ; and ka ma win. “no, no” (Bar.). 
The author of Etudes Philologiques includes win and sa (p. 
86) with “ expletives and enclitics which have no equivalents 
in French.” Onjit (ondji, Bar.) ‘ because of, for the sake of, 
from, follows in Chippeway the word it governs; win onji 
means, literally, ‘on account of him’(or, it), ‘for his or its 
sake,’ but cannot have the meaning, ‘on account of which, 
or, ‘from that which,’ for win certainly is not a relative pro- 
noun. Miyiaiimish (with locat. affix -ing) = matchi-aiiwish 
(Bar.) ‘bad thing,’ azwish being the derogative of ait 


* The unlikeness of Chippeway as written by John and Peter Jones to that of 
the Bible Society’s versions, may be seen in forms of this verb in Juhn xvii. 15; 
where Jones has weengoo chemedakgwanahmahwahdah, for uin go jimituguenimau- 
vtua, of the Bible Society’s Testament of 1844 (changed to uin jimitaguenvtua, in 
the revised edition), for “thou shouldst keep them from (it).” In Buaraga’s 
notation, we should have: win go tchi mitagwenimawadwa. 
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‘thing’;* and for the animate form, matchi-aiad-wish ‘ bad 
person-bad,’ wicked person, the devil (Bar.). ma, in this 
and the preceding petition, is used as a preposition: anu 
Galile kivigiming “unto the sea of Galilee,” Mark vii. $1 ; 
ima nabikwaning “into the ship,’’ Mk. vi. 53; elsewhere, as 
an adverb of place: ima Kana-ing . . . ima gigaiawiin “ in 
Cana... was there” (emah Kana... . emah keahyahwun, 
Jones): Baraga—more accurately, as it seems to me,— 
makes it always an adverb, “ there, thence,” i. e. ‘in or from 
that place.’ I have not met with it in the Nipissing-Algon- 
kin, or in any other of this group of dialects. 

8. ‘Thou indeed hast (to thee: belongs) this mastery, also 
this prevalence (authority), also splendor, always without- 
ceasing always.” Ma is another of the particles which have 
no English equivalent; Baraga (Gr. 497) calls it an “ac- 
cessory, of reinforcement,” as: win ma gi-tkito “‘he has sai 
it himself,” ka ma win “no, no.” Kitibendan (ki dibendan, 
B.) ‘ thou ownest, possessest, art master of (it) ’: comp. Abn. 
neteberdam ‘I govern,’ wtaberdamwa’gan ‘his government ’ 
(R&ale), and see Cree v. 20b, pet. 2, and note: Baraga has 
intrans. nind dibéndjige ‘1 am master, lord,’ whence ptep. 
conditional, Debéndjiged ‘he who is Lord.’ Bishigendagwzi- 
win, a verbal from bishigéndagost “he is beautiful, glorious, 
splendid” (Bar.), — primarily, ‘‘ he surpasses’; from apitchi 
(Bar.) ‘ very much, exceedingly, perfectly ” &. (Abn. pita, 
Del. pechotschi “ much more,” Zeisb., Cree ndéspich), whence 
bishigendan (‘he thinks it great, perfect,’ &c.) “ he honors it, 
glorifies it’ (Bar.) and anim. pass. bishigendagosi ‘ he is hon- 
ored, glorified, accounted surpassing’ &c. 

Instead of Amen, Baraga, v. 24 (and in his Otchipwe 
Anamie-Misinaigan) has Minotawichinam ‘be pleased to hear 
us,’ or ‘ favorably hear us.’ 

* Ait (a-t-i) thing; diminutive, ans ‘little thing’; derogative or contempt- 
uous, atiwish ‘bad, mean, or worthless thing.’ ; 
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28. OTTAWA. 
EAST SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Baraga’s Katolik Anamie-Misinaigan (Detroit, 1846).* 
Nossina wakwing ebiian: 

. Apegich kitchitwawendaming kid anosowin. 
. Apegich bidagwichinomagak kid agimawiwin. 
. Enendaman apegich ijiwebak, tibichko wakwing, mi go 

gaie aking. 
- Nongom nongo agijigak nin pakwejiganimina wa-iji-aio- 

lang memechigo gijig. 
. Bonigidetawichinang gaie ga-iji-nichkiinangi eji bonigi- 

detawangidwa ga-iji-nichkiiamindjig. 
. Kego gaie ijiwijichikange gagwedibeningewining. 
. ‘Atchitchaii dach ininamawichinang maianadak. 

Apeingi. 

The differences of dialect between the Ottawas and south- 
ern Chippeways are slight. Baraga’s Otchipwe Dictionary 
marks a considerable number of words as, exclusively, ‘ Ot- 
tawa,” but many of these may probably be referred to the 
local idioms of L’Arbre Croche and Grand River (Mich.), 
and others were unquestionably framed by —or received a 
new meaning from —foreign teachers. Some were trans- 
ferred from the Algonkin mission-dialect of Canada. Several 
particles, which have been made to serve as prepositions and 
conjunctions, and a few adverbs of time and place —the least 
constant elements of Indian speech — seem to be peculiar to 
the Ottawa; e. g. ajz for Chip. jaigwa ‘ already ’; jate, jajaie,, 
for Chip. mewia ‘long ago’; garda for Chip. gwaidk ‘straight, 
right, exactly’: ajiwz for Chip. ewid: ‘there, yonder,’ and 
ajonda (Pottaw. shott) for Chip. oma ‘here,’ &c. In his 
Otchipwe Grammar (p. 44), Baraga observes that “ the 
euphonical d,”’ which is in Chippeway interposed between the 
prefixed pronoun (ist and 2d pers.) and the noun or verb, is 
more frequently omitted in the Ottawa. 

According to Dr. Schoolcraft, ‘the interchange of Chippe- 
way d@ and p for ¢, of 6 for p, and the substitution of broad 6 
for u, in the Ottawa dialect, is a characteristic trait.’ If I 
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* From a re-print, in Shea’s History of Am. Catholic Missions, 359. 
t History of the Indian Tribes (Collections &c., vol. vi), p. 464, note. 
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understand (as I am not sure that I do) what this trait is, I 
have not found it — particularly, as to the exchange of Chip. 
p with Ott. ¢,—in any specimens of the language which are 
within my reach. 

The words occurring in this version which are marked in 
Baraga’s Dictionary as peculiarly ‘“‘ Ottawa,” are the follow- 
ing: 

Wakwit “paradise, heaven’’; with the locative inflection, 
wakwing (Bar.); whatever may be the etymology of this 
name, its special appropriation to ‘heaven’ must have been 
given it by the missionaries, who employed it, in the same 
sense, in the Canadian Algonkin dialect (see v. 23). Nossina 
_ is a vocative of Chip. and Ott. nossinan ‘ our father.’ 

Kid’ anosowin ‘thy name’; andsowin, which Baraga gives 
as the equivalent of Chip. ginikasowin ‘name,’ is from ano= 
Chip. tno ‘it is so’; andsowin is ‘ being so-designated,’ zjznzka- 
sowin ‘being so-called’: the change of Chip. 7 to Ottawa d@ 
is not uncommon; comp. Chip. zkwe, Ott. akwé ‘woman’; 
Chip. zshkoté, Ott. ashkoté ‘ fire’; Chip. wshkwdtch, Ott. ashk- 
watch ‘ at last, finally,’ &.. 

2. Bi-dagwishinomagak is the subj. of the unipersonal dag- 
wishinomagad ‘it arrives, comes,’ with the prefix, -bz, denoting 
‘coming to’ the speaker; compare vv. 26, 27, in which the 
same verh is in the 3d pers. sing. imperative. [Throughout 
this version, ch is used for sh of Baraga’s later works in the 
Chippeway dialect; e. g. dach for dash, tebschko for tibishké, 
&c. | 

3. ‘What-thou-purposest I-wish it-may-so-be-done, equally 
(just so) in-heaven, just-so also on-earth.’ The words are all 
pureChippeway. Jjiwebak, subj. 8d pers. for té-rzhimebut of 
v. 27, imperative. Mi ‘so’; go is a particle of re-inforcement 
or emphasis. | 

4. I do not understand the repetition of nongom ‘now,’ in 
in nongo-agijigak (Alg. nongom-ongajigak, Chip. nongom gzji- 
gak) ‘to-day,’ nor how the final gzjzg ‘day’ is to be construed: 
perhaps nongo agiigak stands for Alg.-Nipis. neningokiik Cv. 
23) ‘once a day’; but I suspect an error of the press, — per- 
haps in the re-print. 
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5. The termination of the imperat. 2d pers. sing.~1st pl., 
here is in -eshinang instead of the Chip. -ishinam (v. 24): 
comp. Potawat. -ishnak, -ichinag (vv. 30, 31). In the sub- 
junctive (‘as we forgive’) -angidwa is the transition form of 
1 pl.~2d pl. ‘we . . . them’; -angid (in v. 24) of 1 pl.~3d 
sing.‘we ... him.’ | 

6. ‘Do-not, moreover, conduct-us into-temptation.’ The 
verb has the negative form of the imperat. 2 sing.~1 pl., in 
sjichikange, instead of Chip. yishikangen as in v. 27 (-zheshe- 
kongain, v. 26). The verbal (‘ into temptation’) has -gewzn- 
ing for -tiwin-ing (v. 27), -diwining (Bar.); but Baraga’s 
Dictionary gives gagwedibeningewin ‘temptation,’ for the Chip- 
peway form, and, with the formative -indiwin, as meaning 
“temptation of several persons.” 

tT. “Away but put-from-us the-thing-which-is (or, some- 
thing) evil”: comp. v. 24. Here again the verb has the 
dialectic -inang for Chip. -inam; see, above, petition 5. The 
disjunctive dach (dash, dish) correctly follows the adverb, 
and in the two preceding petitions the copulative gaze follows 
the leading verb and the prohibitive. Under the instruction 
of the missionaries, Indians soon learn to change the place of 
these particles and to give them the position and meanings of 
English or French conjunctions: comp. v. 27. 

Apéingi “be it so, I wish it would be so,” Baraga marks 
as an Ottawa word; comp. Chip. apégish ‘I wish it,’ Lat. 
utinam (Bar.), Nipis. kekona ki ingi (v. 23). 


29. OTTAWA. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
From J. Meeker’s version of Matthew’s Gospel.* e 
Nosina ushpiming eiaiun: 
. KechYupitentakwuk ketishYnikasowin. 
. Kitokimeowin tukwishfnomukut. 


. Mano kitinentumowYn mantupi uking mi keishiwepuk 
tipishko kitinentumooyn ushpYming eshipuk. 


Co LS = 


*“ The New Testament translated into the Ottawa Language, by Jotham 
Meeker . . . revised, and compared with the Greek by Rev. Francis Barker.” 
Shawanoe Bapt. Mission Press, 1841. Only Matthew’s and John’s gospels were 
printed (1841, 1844). 

In this version, as in all other publications of the Baptist Shawanoe Mission, 
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. Mish¥shinang nongo kishikat entuso kishYkuk eshiwisf- 
niang. 

. MinuwishawenYmishinang ka-muchitotumangin, eshi mi- 
nuwishawenImungitwa me‘chitotuwiumingishyk. 

. Kuie keko ishiwishishkange kukwechiitewYning. 

. Akonishinang chiwipwa muchiishYchikeang. 

. Kin ma kitipentan okimaowin, kuie iwY kushkiewisiwin, 
kuie iwi pishY¥kentakosiwin. KakYnfk. 

Emen. 


8. Médno for ‘ utinam,’ ‘ would that,’ as in v. 27, but with 
doubtful propriety. Mantupi ‘in this’; mantu (Chip. mandan, 
Bar.) is a general demonstrative, often superfluous in English, 
‘this, thus, so,’ &c. Mi ‘so,’ emphasizes the ¢shz (Chip. 


on > 
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yt) of ishiwipuk, which has here the prefixed ke of the im- 


perative future, ‘let it be so’: eshiwepuk, in the last clause, 
for ‘it 7s so,’ should be eshiwepat (Chip. 772-webad) of the indi- 
cative present. In the next petition the opposite error occurs, 
nongo kishikat (indicat.) ‘now it 7s day’ or ‘to-day is,’ for 
nongo kishikuk (condit.; comp. vv. 27, 28) ‘ while zt 28 to-day,’ 
or ‘in the now day.’ 

4, Entuso (Chip. endasso, Pot. etso, Abn. &tasse) kishikuk 
‘of every day,’ ‘daily.’ Hshiwisiniang, from wisini ‘he eats,’ 
(Chip. wissint, Bar.), with a prefix (Chip. 72?) the force of 
which is not quite clear; the apparent meaning 1s, ‘ what we 
so eat,’ — perhaps, ‘ our usual food’: comp. wzsinit ‘when he 
was eating,’ Matt. xxvi. 7, wistnin ‘eat thou,’ John iv. 31: 
Chip. wissiniwin ‘eating, food” (Bar.). In other places 
Meeker has pukweshikun (pakwejigan, Bar.) for ‘bread’ and 
‘loaf,’ as in Matt. xv. 34, xvi. 5, and mishishinang mantu 
pukweshikun ‘ give us this bread,’ Jno. vi. 84. 

6. Compare Chippeway v. 27 and Ottawa v. 28. 

7. ‘Save-us (or, restrain-us ?) before-that-we-do-evil.’ The 
meaning of akonishinang is not clear; Meeker has kaskonishin 


Meeker’s system of phonetic notation (see note after version 30) was adopted ; 
rmrn stands for ‘amen,’ nofo for nongo in the fourth petition, and kuer, ukif, rep. 
resent the sounds of the Bible Society’s and Baraga’s gaie aking. I have trans- 
literated the prayer to the orthography of the Am. Bible Society’s versions (see 
v. 27), retaining Meeker’s w for u (‘oo in pool, or u in full’) and Meeker’s u 
(‘as in tub”) for the Bible Society’s 2, (which is really the neutral vowel — 
Baraga’s &) and distinguishing his “‘i as in pin’”’ as %. 


25 
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‘save me’ (Matt. xiv. 30) kaskonishinang ‘save us’ (vill. 25) ; 
but comp. mi-tagwenishinam, v. 27. Chiwipwa= Chip. tchz- 
bwa ‘before.’ Muchi-ishichiket ‘he does evil,’ nint’ishichike 
‘I do Cit),’ Chip. nend zjetchige (Bar.) ; but this verb means 
literally, ‘I 80 (72, ish?) do, and cannot properly receive 
another adverbial prefix, like muchi (badly). 

8. Comp. vv. 27, 30, and see notes on the former of these. 


380. POTAWATOMI. 
ST. JOSEPH’S RIVER. 
From Lykins’s version of Matthew’s Gospel (1844).* 
Nos’nan ein shpumuk kishkok: 
. Ketchnentaqut k’tishnukasooun. 
Ktokumau’ooun kupiémkit. 
. Notchma ktenentumoun knomkit shoti kik, ketchoa 
shpumuk kishkok. 
: es otY n’kom ekish’kiouk etso kishkuk, eshooisi- 
niak. 
Ipi ponentumooishnak mYsnukinanin ninanke eshponen- 
mukit meshitot’moifmit, mesnumoiumkeshifk. 
. Ipi keko shonishikak ketshi qu’tchitipenmukoiak. 
. OtapYnish’nak tchaiek meanuk. 
- Kin ktupentan okumauooun, ipi k’shke-eosuooun, ipi ioo 
k’tchinentaq’suooin, kakuk. Emen. 
‘‘There are three tribes of us joined’? —said the Indians 
on Lake Michigan, in reply to the questions of Dr. Morse, in 
1820, — “‘ viz., the Pottawattamies, Chippewas, and Ottawas. 
Since the white people were introduced among us, we are 
known by these names. Our traditions go no further back”’: 
and, as the Potawatomies admitted, “the Chippewas and 
Ottawas speak our language more correctly than any other 
tribes within our knowledge.’f In 1667, Father Claude 
Allouez, visiting the ‘“‘ Pouteouatami,” describes them as a 


COA TO Bm wrk 


ee 


* Printed at Louisville, Ky., for the (Baptist) American Indian Mission Asso- 
ciation. In this version, Mr. Lykins adopted Meeker’s system of notation, 
printing r for Engl. 4, 1 for ch, h for sh, &. Ihave transliterated this, as accu- 
rately as possible, to the orthography of the Bible Society’s Ojibwa Testament, 
modified as in version 27. Pronounce u as in tub,—corresponding, generally, 
to Baraga’s a short, in Chippeway and Ottawa. 

+ Morse’s Report on the Indian Tribes, 1822, App. 141. 
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warlike people, hunters and fishermen, “speaking Algonkin, 
but much less easily understood than were the Ottawas,”’ by 
the missionaries from Canada.* 

Of peculiarities of dialect observable in this and the next 
following versions, the most prominent is the shortening of 
words by omission of vowels— suggesting a manner of speech 
very unlike ‘the deliberate Cree, and the sonorous, majestic 
Chippeway.”+ Baraga’s Chip. wa-o-dis-si-ka-go-t-an-gin (v. 24, 
pet. 7) is clipped to Pot. wa-otch-ka-ko-ya-kin (v. 31); Chip. 
mongom loses its initial m and a vowel, in Pot. ngom; kit- 
winikasowin (‘ thy name’) becomes ktishnukaswun. 

The locative termination is & or g, without a nasal: kishkok 
for Chip. gijigong ; kik for Chip. aking (pronounced, akingk) ; 
shpumuk for ishpeming, &c. 

The transition imperative 2d sing.~1st pl. is in -nak, for 
Chip. -inam; see pet. 4, mishinak. 

Of particles: ip: for ‘and’ (in petitions 5, 6, 8) is per- 
haps related to Chip. mi-pi ‘likewise’ and to Ott. apé in 
in apéingi ‘be it so’ (v. 28); Lykins occasionally uses ztchz 
as a connective (e. g. Matt. iv. 17-25) = Chip. achz (Bar.), 
Cree assitche ‘also’; notchma ‘let it be so’(?) is perhaps 
peculiar to this dialect; shoti ‘here, in this place,’ is Ott. 
ajonda, Cree oté ; ketchwa ‘ just so’ (“even as,”’ Matt. v. 48): 
etso ‘every’; tchaiek ‘all, wholly,’ &c. 

Kin = Chip. eatin, vers. 27: 3d pers. ectt ‘he who is,’ Matt. 
vi. 1. Shpumuk kish’kok ‘on high in the sky’ (Chip. zshpe- 
ming guyigong, Bar.) ; kishuk ‘sky,’ Matt. xvi. 38. 

K’t-ish’nukasoun ‘thy name,’ Chip. kit-iinikasowin, Bar. 

2. Comp. vv. 26, 27. Ku-piemkit, for ‘let it come’; ki—= 
Chip. ga, sign of the future — but, with the imperative, the 
Chippeway has ta (tu, v. 27) instead of ga; piémkit (piamkit, 
Acts xvii. 26) from a form corresponding to Chip. unipersonal 
verbs in -magad (-miigiit, v. 27), from primary n’pia ‘I come’ 
(pian ‘come thou,’ n’ku-pia ‘I will come,’ Matt. viii. 9, 7). 

3. Notchma ‘let it be so,’ or ‘1 wish it may be so.’ Ktenen- 
tumaw’aun, Chip. kid-inendamowin (verbal) ‘thy will’: the 
verb in the conditional would be better, as in Matt. xxvi. 


* Relation de la Nouvelle France, 1667 (Quebec ed.), p. 18. 
+t Howse, Cree Grammar, 13. 
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39, nin enentumdn, kin enentumin “as I will, as thou wilt.” 
Knomkit ‘ be done’ (tkenomkit ‘ so be it done,’ Matt. viii. 13). 
Shoti kik ‘on this earth’ (chote kig, De Smets, v. 31); shoti 
tchaiek kik ‘‘on all the face of the earth,” Acts xvii. 26; 
shoti achiiumat “in this place,’’ Acts vii. 7. Ketchwa ‘ just 
so, ‘even as,” Matt. v. 48. 

4. Mishinak = Chip. mijishinam (Bar.) ‘ give us’; here, as 
in the three following petitions, the transition of 2 sing.~ 
1 pl. ‘thou... to us,’ is in -nak, for Chip. -nam. Ot2, a 
particle of very frequent occurrence, seems to be the equiva- 
lent of Chip. win (see v. 27, pet. 7), and is untranslatable: 
Lykins uses it, sometimes as a demonstrative, ‘ this’ (Matt. 
iii. 17; ott tchaiek ‘all this,’ i. 22), but more often it is re- 
dundant. 

NN’ kom ekishkiouk ‘ to-day,’ ‘ now in this day’; cf. Matt. vi. 
30 ; = Ott. nongo agijigak (Bar.) v. 28. Etso kishkuk ‘ every 
day, ‘daily’: ets0 numekishkuk “every Sabbath,” Acts xviii. 
4: comp. Mass. ase-késukok-ish, v. 10. Esh-wisiniak ‘ some- 
thing to eat’? formed, apparently, from wee’na ‘he eats’ 
(feeds) ; see tchaiek eki-wis’nawat ‘all did eat,’ kitcht ka-aie’- 
netchuk “they that had eaten,’ Matt. xiv. 20, 21, ewta’nit 
‘when he eats,’ xv. 20: comp. Ottawa v. 29. 

6. Ponentummishnak for Chip. bonigidetawishinam, Bar. v. 
24, or rather, for Chip. bénendamawishinam from another form 
of the verb (bénéndamawa, Bar.). Mis’nukinanin ‘ debts,’ 
literally, ‘things written down’ (Chip. masinaige ‘he makes 
marks on something, he writes,’ whence, masinargan writing, 
a book, letter, debt, or score; Pot. m’sinukin, Acts. i. 1). 

7. Keko (Chip. kego, v. 27) ‘do not,’ prohib. particle. 


kange, v. 28. Quwtchipen’mukoiak ‘that we may be tempted,’ 
from the equivalent of Chip. nin gatchibia ‘I tempt him’ 
(and nin godjipwa ‘1 try him’) Bar. ; comp. v. 27. 

8. Otapinish’nak ‘ remove from us.’ Tchaiek ‘all,’ ‘every’; 
or as an adverb, ‘wholly, entirely.’ Mednuk ‘evil,’ Chip. 
and Ott. matanadak (Bar.). 

9. Comp. Chippeway version 27. Kakuk=Chip. kakinik 
‘ forever.’ 
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31. POTAWATOMI. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, MO. 
From Rev. P. J. De Smet’s Oregon Missions. 


Nosinan wakwik ebiyin: 
. Ape kitchitwa kitchitwa wenitamag kitinosowin. 
» Enakosiyin ape piyak. 
. Kitewetako tipu wakwig, ape tepwotakon chote kig. 
. Ngom ekijikiwog michinag mamitchiyak. 
. Ponigetedwichinag kego kachi kichiinakineyi, ponigeled- 
woiket woye kego kachi kichiimidgin. 
. Kinamochinag wapatadiyak. 
. Chitchiikwan nenimochinag meyanek waotichkakoyakin. 
Ape iw nomikug. 


Or + OO DD 


“I oO: 


The Potawatomis, after the surrender of their lands in In- 
diana and Illinois, were removed, between 1836 and 1841, to 
a reservation near Council Bluffs, Mo., where they were 
visited by Father De Smet. From the absence of the inter- 
linear translation which he has supplied to other versions 
printed in his Oregon Missions, and from the defective punc- 
tuation of this, I infer that he did not himself understand 
the Potawatomi language, but copied this prayer — perhaps 
not with perfect accuracy —from the manuscript of a resident 
missionary. It preserves some of the dialectic peculiarities 
of the preceding (Lykins’s) version, but seems to have been 
partly borrowed from the Ottawa and Chippeway of Baraga. 

Wakurk, Ott. and Alg. (not Chip.) wakwing. Ape, in 1st, 
2d, and 3d petitions, for Chip. apégish, apédash, ‘I wish’ 
(Lat. utinam). Kitchitwa-wenitamag for Ott. kitehitwa-wenda- 
ming, V. 28. Kit-inosowin, Ott. kid-anosowin ‘ thy name.’ 

Enakosiyin ‘when thou appearest’ (or ptcp. ‘ thou appear- 
ing’), for Chip. ndgosiian, from négosi ‘ he appears, is visible’ 
(Bar.). Ape piyak ‘I wish thou mayest come to us,’ — from 
n’pia ‘I come to’; comp. Baraga’s Chip. v. 24. 

4. ‘To-day give us our food’: mamitchiyak, Ott. meme- 
chigo (Bar. v. 28) ; comp. ge-midjiiang, v. 24. 

5. Kego kachi for Chip. gego ga-tj1, v. 24. Ponigeledwoiket, 
by error of the press (or the copyist) for bonigetedworket. 
Woye for Chip. awia, v. 24, and Alg. v. 23. 
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6. Kinamochinag, Chip. kinaamawichinam, v. 24; wapata- 
diyak, Chip. wabataduangin. 

t es Ott. and Chip. atchitchaii, vv. 24, 98, 
‘aside, away’ (Bar.). Meyanek (mednuk, Lykins), mae and 
Ott. matanadak ‘ evil.’ 


32. MENOMONI. 
WOLF RIVER, WISCONSIN. 
Rev. Fl. J. Bonduel, in Shea’s Hist. of Cath. Missions, p. 363. 


Nhonninaw kishiko epian. 

. Nhanshtchiaw kaietchwitchikatek ki wishwan. 

. Nhanshtchiaw katpimakat kit okimanwin.* 

. Enenitaman nhanshtchiaw kateshekin, tipanes kishiko 
hakihi 6e min. 

. Mishiamé ioppi kishixa nin pakishiyaniminaw eniko 
eweia Oanenon kaieshiya. 

. Ponikitetawiame min ka eshishnekihikeian, esh poniki- 
tetawakidwa ka ishishnekihiameéwa. ° 

. Pon inishiashiame ka kishtipeni@wane. 

. Miakonamanwiame @e meti. 

Nhanshenikateshekin. 


“1c: or bn Oo bo 


When the “ Maloumines” or “ Folles Avoines”’ were first 
known to the French, they seem to have been living on the 
north-eastern shore of Lake Superior, between the Noquets 
on the east and the Ouinipigous (Winnebagoes) to the west. 
Before 1658, however, all these tribes had settled in the 
neighborhood of Green Bay,—the Folles Avoines on the 
banks of the river which still retains the name of Menomo- 
neet. Manowmint, in other dialects Maloumin and Marow- 
mint, is the Algonkin name of the ‘ wild rice’ (‘ folle avoine’ 
of the French), the principal food of this tribe. 

The materials for study of their language are very scanty. 
Mr. Gallatin printed a vocabulary compiled by Mr. Doty ; 
another, by Mr. Brace of Green Bay, was published in the 
second volume of Schoolcraft’s Collections (pp. 470-481). 
Edwin James, in Tanner’s Narrative, gave some Menomoni 
words and phrases. The language (as Mr. Gallatin observed) 

* Read : kit okimauwin. 

+ Relations de la Nouv. France, 1640 (p. 35), 1658 (p. 21), 1671 (p. 42). 
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“is less similar to that of the Chippeways, their immediate 
neighbours, than is almost any other dialect of the same 
stock,” east of the Mississippi. In the frequency of aspirates 
and the elimination of nasals (e. g. kishzko, for Chip. gijikong; 
hakiht for Chip. aking), the Menomonees may have been in- 
fluenced by their continued intercourse with the Winnebagoes. 

The Rev. F. J. Bonduel was a missionary to the Menomo- 
nies at Lake Powahégan, near Wolf River, Wisc., from 1847, 
till their removal in 1852 to another reservation, at Shawa- 
no Lake, between Wolf and Oconto Rivers*. The Menomo- 
nies all, or nearly all, speak the Chippeway language, and I 
infer that the instructions of the missionaries were given in 
that tongue.f 

Nhonninaw ‘our father’; nonhnainh ‘my father’ (Br.), 
hohahnun ‘father’ (Gal.) Kishiko (kayshaykoh, Br.) ‘in the 
sky’: comp. kayshoh ‘sun,’ kayshaykots ‘ day’ (Br.), kayzhik 
‘day’ (James). . 

Nhanshtchiaw ‘1 wish that’? = Pota. notchma, version 30. 
Kaietchwitchikatek = Alg. kitchitwa-widjikatek, vers. 23. Ki- 
wishnan ‘ thy name,’ comp. Cree ki-wiyowin (vv. 18, 20), Mass. 
ko-wesuonk. 

2. Katpimakat = Pota. ku-piémkit, v. 29: the formative 
-makat (Pota. -mkit) is Chip. -magad, of “ personifying”’ verbs, 
by which action is predicated of tnanimate subjects (Bar. Gr. 
85), ‘it comes,” or ‘let 2¢ come.’ Okimanwin, a misprint for 


* Shea’s History of Catholic Missions, pp. 392, 393. 

+ In 1855, Mr. Bonduel published, in France, as a “ Souvenir d’une Mission 
Indienne,”’ a drama entitled “ Nakam et Nigabianong son fils, ou Enfant perdu,” 
—with a quasi-historical introduction. I mention it here as confirmipg my im- 
pression that the Menomoni dialect was not generally used by the missionaries : 
for the Menomonies. Nakam, “issue d’une famille illustre de la grande tribu des 
Indiens Ménnomonies,” and her son, and his uncle Kashagashigé, a Menomoni 
chief, and his grandsire Shoninéw, “ guerrier trés-renommé,” all—to judge from 
the specimens of their language introduced in the drama—usually spoke bad 
Chippeway instead of their vernacular. Kashagashigé prays to the Kijémanito 
(Great Spirit) as ‘‘kossinan gijiojong ébid,”’ our father who art in heaven, (and 
forgets the dialectic “‘nhkonninaw kishiko epian’’), while he falls into the mistake 
of employing the inclusive plural in address, kossinan for nossinan, ‘your father 
and mine’ for ‘thou, our father.’ The other characters of the drama evince 
similar ignorance of their own language, and disregard of grammatical proprie- 
ties. 
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okimauwin, ‘kingdom,’ ‘rulership’; ahkaymowe (Br.), oko- 
mow (Gal.) ‘a chief.’ 

3. Hahiki ‘on earth’ = Moh. hkeek, Chip. aking, Abn. kik 
(v. 7); Menom. ahkawe (Br.) ‘ earth, land.’ 

4. Loppi kishixa for koppi kishixa (kopai kayzhik, James, 
‘throughout the day’) ? comp. chmanhnayew kayshaykah ‘to 
day’ (Br.). Nin-pakishixaniminaw ‘our wheat-bread-grain ’ = 
Ott. nin-pakwejiganimina (v. 28), &c. 

5. Comp. Ottawa (v. 28), Potawatomi (v. 30): esh, ish-, 
== Chip. 777 ‘ so, as’. | 

6. Pon, poan ‘do not’ (James) = Chip. bon-, bont-, signi- 
fying, as a prefix, “ finishing, ceasing, stopping,” &c. (Bar. ) ; 
comp. ponikitetawiame ‘cease to think of against us’ &c., in 
preceding petition. 

7. Met ‘evil’; comp. Shawn. mochtoo (version 34), Mass. 
matchituk (v. 10); Menom. konwaishkaywot ‘bad’ (Br.), 
kunwaysheewut (Gal.), but machayawaytok ‘ devil’ Gi.e. bad 
spirit ?) and mahtaet ‘ugly’ (Br.). 


33. SHAWANO. 


eer Lord’s Prayer in Shawanese,” American Museum, vol. vi. (1789), p. 
Coe-thin-a spim-i-key yea-taw-yan-e : 

. O-wes-sa-yey yea-sey-tho-yan-e. 

. Day-pale-i-tum-any pay-itch-tha-key. 

. Yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-% issi-nock-i-key, yoe-ma assis-key- 
kie pi-sey spim-i-key. 

. Me-li-na-key-ce noo-ki cos-si-kie, ta-wa it thin-ce-yea-wap- 
a-ki tuck-whan-a. 

. Puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo kne-won-ot-i-they-way yea-se-puck-i- 
tum-a ma-chil-i-tow-e-ta. 

. Thick-i ma-chaw-ki tus-sy-neigh-puck-sin-a. 

. Wa-pun-si-loo waughpo won-ot-i-they ya. 

. Key-la tay-pale-i-tum-any way wis-sa-kie was-si-cut-i-we- 
way thay-pay-we way. 

men. 


OND oO F CONe 


The author of this version is unknown. His orthography 
is peculiar. The vowels have the English sounds, and ay 


* Re-printed in Mithridutes, iii.(3), 358, but with several additional errors — 
the fifth and sixth petitions joined in one, and the eighth divided in two. 
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represents (as in day) d, ey (as in key) é; oe (as in foe) 6; 
te final is the unaccented and abridged ¢ (as in Annie); &c. 
The first word, Coethina (= kothina) for ‘ our Father’ has 
the affixes of the inclusive plural possessive, instead of the 
exclusive (nothina), and means, not ‘ thou our father,’ but 
‘Father of thyself and us.’ This mistake is not an uncom- 
mon one: see Abnaki vv. 8, 9b, and Blackfeet v. 38, note. 

I have not been at the trouble of pointing out or endeavor- 
ing to correct the errors of the press by which this version is 
obscured. Such notes as it suggests will be found in connec- 
tion with Lykins’s modern version (35) — though the two 
have not many words in common. 


34. SHAWANO. 
MIAMI RIVER! 4 
Mithridates, iii.(3), 359, from Gen. Butler’s MS.* 


Neelawe Nootha spimmickic| 'ittalappieennie. 

1. Olamic| ‘nitta lellima ossithoyannic mechic.* 

2. Pioyannic nieokimomina.| 

3. Kiellelimella keelawanie kihosto poisic’ ishiteheyannic 
utussic assishic‘ poisic’ aspimonicke jatoigannic. 

4. Keh meelic innuckie kassickie tewah moossockic nie 
tock quanimic.® 

5. Tewah keh wannichkatta tiche nie motochtoo poissic 
neelawe nihwannichkittama wietha nie motchhiqua. 

6. Tickic’ motchie monnitto nih wannimiqua. 

T. Teppiloo kee nepalimie wechic motta wiehae nih motchtoo. 

8. Choiachkic wie-thakic kittapollitta asspimmichic tewah 
olamic kee wissacuttawie tewah kee missic monnitto. 
Mossackic, moossackic. Hawe. 

Corrections : 

12 Vater must have printed from a very bad copy of a worthless version. I 
have indicated his mistaken division of the first two petitions and the invocation. 
He suspected a mistake here, for he remarks, in a note (p. 360) that olamic, in 
the doxology, is ‘earth,’ and yet it appears at the end of the first petition; “so 
kann dabey vielleicht ein Versehen obwalten.” 

8 Every word in Shawano must end in a vowel or an aspirate, The copyist 

* Gen. Richard Butler was one of the Commissioners who concluded the treaty 
with the Shawnees (Shawanoes) in 1786, by which they received an allotment of 
lands west of the Miami River. 
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-has sometimes mistaken a final e for c, but in other cases Gen. Butler was prob: 
bly misled by his interpreter—perhaps a Mohegan—into omission of the fin: 
soft vowel, writing c for ki or ke. Every one of the twenty-four words in th 
version which end in c requires correction to e or ki. 

* For assiskie or -kiki,—the latter being the correct (locative) form. 

5 For poiste ( ptsey, v. 33; ptese, Lykins) ‘like,’ ‘so 

6 For nie-tockquanimie. 7 For tickie (take, v. 35; thicki, v. 33). 

Correcting spimmickic to spimikie (comp. v. 383) and olamt 
to olamiki, the invocation would read: “ We my-father (o1 
‘our my-father’) on-high there-who-dwellest within,’ —: 
olamiki is, by forced construction, connected with the preced 
ing verb: but if it belongs at the beginning of the nex 
clause (as I have placed it), it stands in opposition to spim 
kie, meaning, as in the doxology, ‘below,’ i. e. ‘on earth 
(Del. allamz ‘ within,’ alama- in composit. ‘ under, below ’ = 
Chip. andma-, Abn. ara"mek ‘ beneath’); ‘ Here-below we 
wish (regard) thy-name greatly.’ The next clause is un 
translatable, ‘but was perhaps intended for ‘ Come-to-us [as 
our-ruler’: Butler’s translation is: ‘‘ You are with us (01 
present), and we respect you as our king”—but this is mani 
festly wrong. 

The author of this version can have had only very sligh 
knowledge of the language, and seems to have picked up hi 
words one by one, from an interpreter, and to have brough 
them together without regard to their grammatical relation: 
Not a single petition would convey to a Shawano the meanin; 
at which the writer aimed. 


. 85. SHAWANO. 


From The Gospel of Matthew [chapters i—xvii] translated into the Shawano 
aeons Johnston Lykins, revised, &c., by J. A. Chute, M. D. (Shawano 
Bapt ion Press, 1836.) 
Waothemalikea mankwitoke eapeine: 
. Mamospalamakw’ke kehesetho. 
. Kokemiwewa we’peaci. 
. Ealalatimine wehenwe hiseskeke, ease eke mankwitoke. 
. Melenikea tape tikw’hi enoke kisakeke. 
. Winekitimiwenikea namosenahekinani, eise winekitim! 
wikeche mieimosenahweeimacke. 
. Chena take nekesewasepa witi kochekothooikea. 
. Pieakwi wipinas’henikea timichitheke otche. 
. Ksikea keli okemiwewa chena wisekike chena wieiwe 
nakw’ke, Kokwalikwise. Aman. 
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The Baptist Shawano mission was established in 1830, on 
the Shawano reservation near the west line of Missouri, and 
an elementary book (Siwinowe Eawekitake) was printed at 
the mission press by Mr. Meeker in 1834. In all the publi- 
cations by this mission, the orthographical system invented 
by Mr. Meeker was adopted (see vv. 29,30). In this system, 
the notation of sounds varied with every dialect to which it 
was applied; thus, 6 stands in the Delaware for a, in the 
Shawano for th; h represents Delaware and Potawatomi ¢ch, 
in Shawano it is a mere aspirate; ¢ is Delaware é, Shawano 
ch soft, and soon. The (unfinished) version of Matthew has 
no key to the pronunciation, and I leave the vowels as I find 
them, and of the consonants I change, only, Mr. Meeker’s 6 
and c, to th and ch, respectively. His a represents, generally, 
the sound of English long @ (in mane) but occasionally that 
of @ short (in at); e, generally, the English é (as in me); 0, 
nearly as in note, but more open; 7 is of uncertain value, 
having sometimes the sound of Italian a (in far), but more 
frequently standing for a neutral vowel for which other wri- 
ters put a, 0, or % (v of the Bible Society’s texts): compare 
Meeker’s tikw’hz (bread), with tuckwhana, v. 33, and tukkwhah 
of Cummings’s vocabulary.* 

According to Heckewelder, the Shawanoes “ generally place 
the accent on the last syllable,””—and this agrees with the 
marked accentuation of Cummings’s and Howse’s vocabu- 
laries. 

Waothemalikea is a synthesis corresponding to Jones’s Chip- 
peway waosemegoyun and Zeisberger’s Delaware wetécheme- 
lenk. 'The Shawanoes and Delawares have been allies and 
have maintained unbroken intercourse for more than a cen- 
tury. The influence of this relation on the mission-dialect 
of Zeisberger has already been suggested (v. 17, note). Mr. 
Lykins appears to have had in mind Zeisberger’s Delaware 
version of this prayer—which was already familiar to some 
of the Shawanoes, probably,—following its order, and selec- 
tion of words, rather than that of the English text. The 

* In the key to pronunciation prefixed to Lykins’s Shawano primer (Siwinowe 
Eawekitake) printed in 1834, the sounds of the vowels are as follows: a as in 
mane,i asain far, e as in me, o as in no, w as o in move. 
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synthesis for ‘our Father’ is framed on the primary -oth, to 
signify ‘ Thou who art Icke a father to us.’ Meeker has, notht 
‘my father’ (néthah, Cum.), vocat. nothahe, Hothemz ‘the 
Father,’ nothwi ‘ our father,’ &c. Mankwitwe ‘ sky,’ mankwi- 
toke ‘in the sky,’ ‘in heaven’ (menkwatkee, -tokee, Cumm.) 

1. ‘ Very-highly-exalted-be thy-name.’ The primary verb 
is strengthened by mamospr- ‘very high’—comp. mamospike 
witchewe “into an exceeding high mountain,” Matt. iv. 8; 
with lamak’we comp. lamakothe ‘honor,’ Matt. xiii. 57; olamé 
‘above,’ ‘exceeding’ (Del. allowiwt, Zeisb., Mass. anue). 

2. ‘Thy rulership will-come.’ Okemiwewe ‘ rulership’ 
(‘ kingdom,’ Matt. vii. 21). We (wa) is the sign of the 
future, indicative or imperative, but peaer is in the indicative ; 
comp. kisakeke wa’peae ‘the days will come, Matt. ix. 16; 
peawt ‘he comes,’ peake ‘ they come,’ peaer ‘it comes,’ pelo 
‘come thou,” eapttche ‘ when he came,’ (Lykins). 

3. ‘As-thou-willest may-that-be on-earth as so-is in-heaven.’ 
Natalalati ‘I will,’ strengthening the short vowel in the con- 
ditional mood, makes ealalatt-mishe ‘ as he wills,’ ealalate-mine 
‘as thou wilt,’ &c.; comp. Menom. enenttaman, Cree (v. 20) 
a ttaye’tumun, Chip. (v. 27) enendiimiin. We’henwi from heno 
(éne, Howse) ‘ this’ tnanim. obj., as in eno-ke kisakeke ‘in this 
day,’ ‘to-day’ (pet. 4). Jseske (and hi-) ‘ earth,’ here in the 
locative, hiseske-ke; ahsiskée, Cumm., assiskeykie (v. 88). 
Ease ‘so,’ Chip. 72, Menom. esh (v. 32), Ilin. icht; hene ease 
neke “that it might be fulfilled,” i. e. ‘this so so-be’ (Matt. 
xli. 17). Eke is perhaps a misprint for neke (Del. leek, v. 17) 
‘it so is.’ 

4. ‘Give-us enough bread this day-in.” api = Mass. tépi 
‘enough’; comp. Chip. nin debis ‘I have enough,’ nin debia 
‘I satisfy him’ (Bar.). Zikw’hi (tukwhah, Cumm.) ‘ bread,’ 
Moh. tquogh (v.13). Emnoke ‘in this,’ ‘now’; enoke kisake- 
ke ‘this day-in’; enokeékahsakeékee, Cumm.; comp. Del. eli- 
gischquik (Zeisb.), Cree anwts ka kisikak (v. 20b.), Nipis. 
nongom guigak (v. 24). 

5. ‘Forgive-us our-bad-doings as we-shall-forgive-them they- 
who-do-us-harm.’ The principal verb is related to Alg. (Chip.) 
wanisitam- ‘to lose from mind’ (see v, 23). Miche, mache 
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(=Mass. and Chip. match?) ‘bad,’ as adj. inan., machike ‘ evil,’: 
machelaniwaw ‘badness, sin’; machenaheke (mosenahekt) ‘bad 
doing.’ 

6. ‘And do-not lead-us where-in we are-tempted’? Chena 
(so, in Meeker’s orthography) for ‘and.’ Take ‘do not,’ = 
Mass. ahque, Moh. cheen, Dal. katschi, &c.; in v. 38, thick. 

T. Pieakwi [te = at, or English i nearly ; Meeker writes 
Stemin for ‘Simon,’ Tteile for ‘Tyre’ ;] used for the conjunc- 
tion ‘ but,’ and sometimes for ‘only’; its primary meaning 
seems to be, ‘on the other side,’ ‘on the contrary.’ The final 
otche (oce, Meeker) is the post-position ‘from,’ Chip. ondj2; 
ti-michithe-ke otche ‘from, what is bad’; muchdhthee ‘bad,’ 
Cumm. 

8. ‘For thou dominion and power (strength) and glory 
(magnificence ?).’ Keli (keyla, v. 33, keelah, C.)‘ thou.’ Wr- 
sekike ‘power, Matt. ix. 8; comp. wisekike ‘he is able, has 
power,’ wesekikwelane ‘a strong man,’ Matt. ix. 6, xii. 29; 
(wishkanwee ‘ strong,’ C.). 

Kokwalikwise ‘always,’ ‘at all times’ (kokwélahkwahshee 
‘forever,’ C.); comp. kokwa-kiche ‘ every where,’ ‘ whitherso- 
ever,’ Matt. viii. 19; kokwa-nathi ‘ whosoever,’ v. 19; (and 
telahkwahshee ‘never,’ C.): comp. Chip. kakina ‘all, ‘ the 
whole,’ ‘entirely’; kdginig (Ottawa kdginz) ‘ always, contin- 
ually’ (Bar.). 


[PSEUDO] SHAWANO. 

“‘Savanahicé ”; from Chamberlayne’s Oratio dominica in diversas . . . linguus 
versa (1715). Re-printed by Vater, in Mithridates, iii. (3), 358. 

Keelah Nossé kitshah awé Heyring: 
. Yah zong seway ononteco. 
. Agow aygon awoanneeco. 
Yes yaon onang ché owah itsché Heyring. 
Kaat shiack Mowatgi hee kannaterow tyenteron. 
. Esh keinong cha haowi eto neeot shkeynong haitshé 
kitsha haowi. 

. Ga ri waah et kain. 
. Isse he owain matchi. 

Agow aigon issé sha wanneeo egawain onaing. Neeo. 


I have inserted this version, not because it is Shawanese— — 
which it certainly is not—but because it has been copied as 
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such, from Chamberlayne, by Hervas, Bodoni,* Vater, and 
Auer.f It does not belong to any one language ever spoken 
by an American tribe. The first two words, “ keelah nossé,” 
are of Algonkin origin, and the pronoun may pass for Shawa- 
nese. Heyring was probably transferred from the English 
‘heaven,’ but with a locative inflection (-ng) which was 
not found in the Shawano. The greater part of the version 
looks as if had been made up from some Iroquois dialect. 
half-understood by the translator. The text was, we may be 
sure, bad enough at the first; and it has been hopelessly cor. 
rupted by copyist and printers. In the 4th petition we seem 
to recognize in kaat shiack, Mohawk kdssha (as Campaniut 
wrote it) ‘ give me,’ cassar (Long); and in kannaterow, Iroq. 
kanadaro (Long), canadra (Camp.), ‘ bread,’ kanatarok, Gal.; 
in hee and issé, the Iroq. pronouns, 7 and isé, ‘I, me, or us, 
and ‘thou’: in agow, the Iroqg. equivalent (akwa, koma) o! 
Alg. ketchi ‘ greatest, chief,’ &c.; agow aigon issé sha wanneec 
is Irog. akwekon isé sewenniio ‘ of-all thou art-master’; with 
which comp. (2d pet.) agow aigon awoanneeo, intended to 
signify ‘be master of all.’ In the 5th petition, eshkeinong was 
probably written as one word, and eto neeot shkeynong may 
have been etonee otshkeynong (Iroq. ethont ‘ 80’). 

Chamberlayne, in his preface, says that this version — 
‘6 Savanahicam, lingue circa Canadam usitate,— misit Rev- 
erendus Doctor le Jau, V. D., Minister S. Jacobi in Caroll- 
nam Meridionali.”’ 


36. ILLINOIS (PEOUARIA). 


As printed by Bodiani, Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas (Paris, 1806), “ex 
MS.” [The notation is nearly the same employed by Rasles and other Jesuit 
missionaries : ou is substituted by the printer for Gravier’s 8 (0, Germ. u); the 
vowels as in German ; c (used only before a and o) as k: ch nearly as in English: 
g is soft before e or 1; gh, as g hard.] 


Oussemiranghi kigigonghi epiane : 
1. Cousseta mourinikintcke'’ kiouinsounemi. 
2. Kiteperinkiounemi piakitche. 


* Oratio Dominica in CLV Linguas (Parme, 1806): ‘ Savahanice ; Ex Cham- 
berl4ynio.” 

t Sprachenhalle. Das Vater-Unser in mehr als 200 Sprachen und Mundarten, u. 
s.w. No. 595. 
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. Kigigonghi kicou echiteheianiri nichinagatoui, akiski- 
onghi napi nichinagouatetche. 

. Acami ouapankiri eouiraouianghi kakieoue? miriname, 

. Kichiouinachiamingi ichi pounikiteroutakianki, rapigi 
pounikiteroutaouiname kichiouinariranghi. 

. Kiaheoueheoueghe toupinachianmekinke chincheouihi- 
name. 

. Mareouatoungountchi checouihiname. 

Vouintchiaha’ nichinagoka. 

1 Read: coussetaimourinikiniche. * For aouiraoui nounghi kakicoue ' see note, 

infra. * For Quintchiaha. 

A copy of this version, evidently from the same original, 
was communicated to Dr. John Pickering, in 1823, as from 
a MS. grammar and dictionary of the Illinois language. The 
MS. may have been that of Father Boulanger, missionary to 
the Ulinois in 1721. The version is more probably that of 
Father James Gravier, S. J., missionary from 1687 to 1706, 
who “ was the first to analyze the language thoroughly and 
compile its grammar, which subsequent missionaries brought 
to perfection.”* I have recently had the good fortune to 
discover the long-lost dictionary of Gravier, with additions 
and corrections by his successors in the Illinois mission, and 
by its aid I am enabled to correct some—though not all—of 
the errors of Bodiani’s copy.t 

The first Algonkins from the southwest who visited the 
French post on Lake Superior called themselves J/iniwek 
‘viri,’ in the singular Jliniwa; whence, says Dablon in the 
Relation for 1671, the southern Indians were called, generally, 
Ilinois, “ just as the name of Ottawas ( Outaouacs) was given 
to all the upper Algonkins, though of different nations, be- 
cause the Ottawas were the first who became known to the 
French.” When Marquette visited the Mississippi, in 1673, 
two principal tribes of the Ilinois nation,—the Peouaria and 
the Mowngouena—lived west of that river, north of the Des 
Moines.{ The Kaskaskias were on the upper Illinois, and to 
this region the /Peouarias, soon after Marquette’s visit, re- 
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in Lettres Edifiantes|, 
t I have cited this MS. Dictionary as Gr. 
¢ Formerly the “ Mouingonan River,” 
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moved. The Tamarouas and Caoukias were to the south, near 
the east bank of the Mississippi. These five tribes constituted 
the Ilinois nation—to which was subsequently added a sixth, 
the Metchagamea (of a different dialect). The great village 
of the Kaskaskias, 1680-1700, was south of the Illinois River, 
between it and the Vermillion. The Peouarias were on the 
north side of the Illinois, near La Salle’s fort (and the present 
village of Utica), and it was here that Gravier resumed, in 
1693, his mission work among the Ilinois, and built a chapel. 
His MS. dictionary is of the Peouaria dialect, in which r is 
used for the more common Illinois 7 or n.* 

The French missionaries found the Ilinois language “ very 
different from that of any other Algonkin nation.”} Mar- 
quette mentions the differences of dialect between remote 
villages of the nation, but these were not so great that the 
inhabitants could not converse together. t 

The Miamis were allies of the Illinois, and spoke a dialect 
of the same language, of which we have some vocabularies ; 
one in Volney’s Tableau &c. des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1803), vol. 
ii. pp. 525-532, and another, from MS. authorities, printed 
in the Comparative Vocabulary to Gallatin’s Synopsis. 

The Peouaria dialect must have been soft and musical, in 
comparison with others of the same family which are known 
to us. Almost every syllable terminates with a vowel: the 
only exceptions are those in which the vowel is followed by ” 
(nasal ?) before g, k, ch, and tch, in the next syllable. The 
proportion of consonants to vowels, in the written language 
is very small. Some words are framed entirely of vowels 
6. g. waiwa [u-a-i-u-a] ‘he goes astray’; wai [u-a-w-i, 
with imperfect diphthongs, wa-wi [‘ an egg’ ]; wr@wa [u-i-u--a] 
‘he is married’; in many others, there is only a single sem! 
vowel or consonant proper in half a dozen syllables, ©- & 
aimaakict ‘there is yet room’; aiapia ‘a buck.’ In acoue 
ouateout (acwewatemé, Gr.) ‘it leans, is not upright,’ we havé 
but two consonants. 


* He gives: “ Inovea, Llinois, peuple”: “ Jrinooa, un homme fait” : “<Jrrencvem™, 
il parle Ilinois” ; ‘“nit-erenooe, je parle Ilinois, je parle ma langue.” 

t Relation, 1667, p. 21. 

t Narrative, in Shea’s Discovery of the Mississippi, 245. 
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Qssemiranghit. The meaning aimed at was “Thou who 
art as a father to us,’’ but the pronominal prefix of the first 
person is omitted. Nossa ‘ my father,’ wssari ‘his father’; 
nit-wssima ‘I have him for a father.’ The final -eranghi has 
the meaning of ‘such as,’ or ‘like.’ Kigigwnghi, in the 
locative, from kigigmi ‘ sky, day’ (Gr.). Hpiane, 2d pers. con- 
ditional, from mit api ‘I sit’ (il se dit de toute sorte de 
situation,” Gr.). 

1. Read, cussetaimawrinikintche ki-winsonemi ‘ make it to be 
spoken with fear thy-name.’; 2-cwssa ‘I fear him,’’ni-cwssetan 
‘I fear it,’ nt-cwssita-cama@i ‘I cause myself to be feared when 
I speak.’ Aminswnemi ‘his name,’ from minswa ‘he calls 
himself,’ winswnz ‘a name’; the final mz is the mark of pos- 
session or personal appropriation. 

2. Ki-teberinkionemi ‘ thy mastery’; from the same root as 
Abn. ke-tepeltemwaghen (v. 6), Cree ke-tipaye’ chekawin (v. 20), 
Alg. ki-tebeningewin (v. 23); Il. ne-teberinkt ‘I am master,’ 
ni-teberinki-one-mi ‘my mastery, my government.’ Piakitche 
‘let it come,’ imperat. 3d sing. (inan.) from ni-pia ‘I come’: 
comp. Del. peyewiketch [pejewiketsch, Zeisb.], Pot. piyak, v. 31. 

3. ‘In-heaven the-thing thou-thinkest is-so-done, on-earth 
likewise so-let-it-be-done.’ Kicw ‘something’ (Chip. gégo), 
“mais ordinairement il ne dit pas seul” (Gr.). Wit-ichitehoa 
‘I so think,’ literally, ‘I am so (¢chz) in heart (tehe),’ Chip. 
nind wi-déé “my heart is so” (Bar.). Nichinagatwi or 
(without the initial n) ichinagatmi ‘it is so done.’ <Akiskiai 
and achiskiat ‘earth, land’ (Gr.); comp. Miami akihkewe, 
Kikapou akiskiit (Barton), Cree and Shawn. assiski, Montagn. 
astshi (v. 22). Napi ‘in the same manner, likewise.’ 

4. There are errors in the printed text, and the meaning 
of the original is thereby made doubtful. This seems most 
probable: “Of every day [our] portion, this day give us”’; 
and if so, we must read: egami ouapankirt aoutraout nounght 
kakiscoue miriname. Egami ‘at all times.’ Ouabankiri from 
ouabankie ‘ when day comes’ (lit. ‘ when it is light’), and so, 
‘of the day,’ or ‘ the day’s’; strictly, ‘of the morning,’ i. e. 
‘of the morrow’: egami wabankirt ‘of every morrow’; so, 
egamt matacweritcht (Gr.) ‘every noon.’ Rai ‘portion, 
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share’; ni-rawi “my portion, my share of food, of meat, 
&c.,” awiraw “his portion, food, that on which he subsists ” 
(Gr.). Nonght kakicwe (and kakiscwe) ‘to-day,’ Chip. non- 
gom guigak (v. 24), Ott. nongo agijigak. Miriname, from ni- 
mira ‘I give it him’; but the verb nit-aramipwra ‘I give him 
food’ would have better expressed the meaning aimed at. - 

5. * Those-who-do-us-wrong as we-pardon-them, the-same 
pardon-thou-us when-we-do-wrong.’ Mi-kichiwimara ‘I offend 
him by my conduct, ni-kichthwi ‘I do wrong to myself’; comp. 
Pota. kichuinidgin (v. 81). Ichi ‘as,’ Chip. yt. Ni-paniki- 
terotawa ‘I cease to be offended at him,’ ‘I pardon him’; 
comp. Potawatomi vv. 30, 31, Ottawa v. 28. Rapit, rapigz 
(same as napi, pet. 3), ‘in like manner,’ ‘all the same.’ 

6. ‘ When-thou-leadest-us where-we-may-fall, make-us- 
strong’’? Iam not confident of the accuracy of this transla- 
tion, for I can make nothing of the first verb, and suspect an 
error of the copyist. The second verb is from the primary 
ni-pinechine ‘I fall down,’ 3d pers. pinechinwe. The last is 
from chinchiwthior ‘he makes him strong,’ ‘gives him 
strength,’ causative from chinchioi ‘strong, firm’ (comp. 
ni-chinchiwst ‘1 am strong’; ni-chinchiwitehe ‘I am strong 
hearted,’ Gr.; Chip. nin-songis, nin-songidee, Bar.). 

T. ‘From-evil deliver-us.’ Marewatwngaracatchi “au mal, 
au péche” (Gr.); the root mare denotes “something bad, 
evil”; marewatotanto kihiaki “ confess thy fault,” nt-marewate 
‘“‘T have missed the mark,” have failed, &c. Mi-chicwiha ‘I 
save him, deliver him from his enemies,’ whence checwthiweta 
‘one who saves,’ ‘ the Saviour.’ 

Qintchihaha “ plut a dieu que” (Gr.), lit. ‘so do for us’; 
ni-wintchitha ‘I do to him’ good, or evil [the root, cntchi 
(Chip. ondjz) means ‘ because of,’ ‘on account of,’ and the 
verb causative, 2-wintchiha means, primarily, ‘I do to him on 
account of’ or ‘ because of’ an implied motive; hence ‘I re- 
ward him for,’ and ‘I punish him for,’ and ‘I do penance,’ 
i. e. ‘punish myself for it’]. Nichinagoka, same as ichina- 
goki (comp. nichinagatwi, pet. 3) ‘so [be it] done.’ 
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37. ILLINOIS. 
MODERN PEORIA? 
From Pewani ipi Potewatemi Missinoikan, eyowat nemadjik, Catholiques Endjik 
Coan: 1846),a R. C. primer for one of the mixed missions, Peoria and 
otawatomi.* 


Osimirangi peminge epiyan: 

1. Wendja matchi tipatamangi kiwinisonimi. 

2. Wendja matchi piyarotauwika kimauwioni. 

8. Chayi kitaramitako yochi pemingi, wendja matchi nichi 
ramitorangi wahe pemamikicingi. 

4. Inongi wasewe mirinammi mitchiangi. 

5. Ponigiterotauwinammi nimatchi mitoseniwionanni nichi 
ponigiterotauwakki chingirauwerimidjik. 

6. Kirahamawinammi ichka nissassiwangi. 

T. Wendjisweriminammi nichika mereoki chiriniciwangi. 

Wendja matchi nichinakoki. 

A mission was established by Father Van Quickenborne 
(S. J.) in 1886, among the Kickapoos, and the Kaskaskias, 
Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, remnants of the Illinois 
and Miami nations, near the Osage River, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. In 1834, the Peorias numbered only 140, of all ages, 
and of the Kaskaskias only one man of the full blood and 60 
half-breeds remained. A few years later, the Kickapoo mis- 
sion was united with St. Mary’s Potawatomi mission, on 
Sugar Creek,{—and the little primer from which this version 
is taken appears to have been prepared for the use of scholars 
from various tribes. At this time, “the Weas, Piankeshaws, 
Peorias, and Kaskaskias, were in fact but a single tribe. By 
frequent intermarriages and adoptions, their distinctive char- 
acteristics, if any ever existed, had disappeared. They re- 
sided upon the same territory, and spoke the same language.”’t 

The dialect, as appears by comparing this version with the 
preceding, does not differ widely from that of Gravier’s Peo- 
uaria mission. Comp. Osimirangi, oussemiranghi ; epiyan, ept- 
ane; kiwinisonimi, kiouinsounemi (‘ thy name’); mirinammi, 
miriname (‘ give us’); ponigiterotauwinammi, pounikiterouta- 
outname (‘forgive us’); &c. 

* Pronounce : g always hard (—gh of Gravier); was in English (= 8 of Gra- 
vier, ou of v. 36). + Shea’s History of Am. Cath. Missions, pp. 461-465° 
¢ Report of the Commissioner,of Indian Affairs, 1851, pp. 7, 90. 
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Peminge ‘on high’* or *in heaven, in the invocation and 
3d petition, is speminghi of Gravier, Shawano spimmickie 
(v. 34), Potaw. zhpumuk (v. 30), Chip. tshpiming (v. 27). 

Inongi wasewe ‘to day’ (pet. 4) = nawnghi wassemi, Gr. ; 
but wasseai means ‘light’ or ‘ day-light,’ rather than ‘ day 
time,’ and Gravier’s nanghi kakicoue is the more correct. 

Yochit . . . wahe,‘ there’ . . . ‘here,’ in pet. 3, = tmwehi, 

mahi, Grav. 


37. SITSIKA (BLACKFOOT). 
From Rev. P. J. De Smet’s Oregon Missions (1845-6). 
Kinana spoegsts tzittapigpi: 
. Kitzinnekazen kagkakomimokzin. 
. Nagkitapiwatog neto kinyokizip. 
. Kitzizigtaen nejakapestoeta tzagkom, nietziewae spoegsts. 
. Ikogkiowa ennoch matogkwitapi. 
. Istapikistomokit nagzikamoét komonetziewae nistowa. 
Nagkezis tapi kestemodg. 
Spemmo6k matéakoziep makapi. 
Kamoemanitigtoep. 
As translated by De Smet: 
_ “Our-Father in-heaven who-art: Thy-name may-it-be-holy. * Thy-reign may- 
it arrive. *® Thy-will may-it-be-lone on-earth as-it-is in-heaven. All-we-need 
this-day unto-us-grant. § Forgive the evil we have done as we pardon the wrong 


we have received. ®Help-ns against sin. 7’ From-all what-is-evil deliver-us. 
May-it-be-so.”” 


Ov om O9 BD bet 


So little is yet known of the grammatical peculiarities of 
the Sitsika language, that it is hazardous to question either 
the merit of this version or the accuracy of De Smet’s re- 
translation. Mr. Gallatin showed that of 180 words in the 
Sitsika vocabulary obtained by Mr, Hale, 54 had affinity with 
the Algonkin, and this fact authorized the inclusion of the 
language in the great Algonkin family. But its kinship to 
eastern members of that family is very remote. In a ma- 
jority of words, Algonkin roots are so disguised by change of 
form or meaning that their identity is not casily established. 

Several vocabularies, besides Mr. Hale’s, have been pub- 
lished. Those to which I shall here refer are Dr. Hayden’s 
—preceded by a valuable sketch of the grammar—in Contri- 
butions to the Ethnology and Philology of the Indian Tribes of 
the Missouri Valley (1862), pp. 257-273, J. B. Moncroie’s, in 
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Schooleraft’s Indian Tribes, &c. (vol. ii. pp. 494-505), and 
Joseph Howse’s in the Proceedings of the Philological Society 
(vol. iv. pp. 104-112). 

In Kinané ‘ our Father,’ I suspect the not uncommon mis- 
take of employing the affixes of the inclusive plural, in the 
vocative. God may be properly spoken of, in the third person, 
as ‘your and my (our) Father,’ but may not be so addressed 
in the second person. The vocabularies, however, with a 
single exception, seem to indicate a disregard —or a very | 
imperfect recognition of any distinction in the Sitsika dialect 
of the two forms of the first person plural. In Howse’s 
(duplicate) vocabularies these forms are hopelessly con- 
founded. Moncrovie gives: “ God, Kinnan, or my Father,” 
and for ‘my Father, Kinnan’’; but for “my son, nocousse,” 
“my sister, nists,” &. Dr. Hayden says nothing of a dis- 
tinction by pronominal affixes, but gives some examples of a 
peculiar form of dual, in verbs —by the insertion, between 
the pronoun and the stem, of semz’sto “ both, or two”; e. g. 
nitoyikhpinan ‘we are eating,’ n’semi'sto-yikhpinan ‘we are 
both eating’: ia’ksoyiks ‘they are going to eat,’ ta’ksemisto- 
yt waks ‘they two are going to eat’; and in some of his ex- 
amples of verbs, the 1st and 2d persons plural appears to be 
both exclusive —‘ we ourselves alone,’ and ‘ you yourselves 
alone.’ When the language is more thoroughly investigated, 
it will probably exhibit, in its dual and plural forms, closer 
affinities to the Dakota and Iroquois than to the eastern 
Algonkin. 

The prefixed pronouns excepted, only two or three words 
in the whole of this version strike the eye as unmistakably 
Algonkin : 

Kitzinnekazen ‘ thy name,’ is Alg. kit’yjinikazwin (v. 23) ; 
ninikés’ ‘“‘name,” sintikds’ “his name” (Hayden) — but 
these mean, rather, ‘I am called,’ ‘ thou art called.’ 

Ennoch for ‘ to-day,’ in the 4th petition, is the equivalent 
of Cree anndoch ‘at present’ (Howse); see v. 20b. Nokh* 
‘now’ (Hayd.) anouk ‘to-day’ (M.). [Dakota, na‘ka, nakan’, 
‘just now, to-day, lately.’ | 


* Kh “as in Gaelic Loch”; ch as in chin, church. 
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Metziewae ‘so as’ (pet. 4); comp. komo-nietziewae (pet. 6): 
where itetzi=Chip. #2 ‘80, like’ —but suggests Dakota 
hechin, hechecha, echen, ‘so,’ and Assinib. aitchaizi ‘so,’ ‘so 
as.” Mitu’t ‘like,’ nato’tst ‘so, in like manner’ (Hayd.); in 
compos. ntitso-, notse-, ‘ like.’ 

In other words, the family likeness is less clearly traced: 
spoegsts ‘on high’ (“in heaven,” De S.), represents Chip. 
ishpiming, Shawano spimiki, Pota. shpumuk (v. 30): comp. 
spoh'tst ‘ above,’ spdkhts ‘ sky,’ spt ‘ high’ (Hayd.). 

Tzittdpigpt “who art”? (De Sm.): etapi ‘to live,’ kitzeta’- 
tapi ‘you live,’ pit ‘sit down’ (Hayd.); Alg. epi-an from 
api ‘he sits, remains’ (v. 23): sahkaitahpat ‘he lives’ 
(Howse), aptu ‘to sit’ (Hale). 

Tzagkom “on earth,” is from sa‘ko ‘ground’ ‘ country’ ; 
sakomi-itsio ‘in the ground’ (Hayden) ; comp. akh’o ‘land’ 
sukh'um ‘ earth’ (ksahkoom, Gal.) We have in this last only 
a faint reminder of Shaw. asszskz, Cree aski, Chip. aki—to 
which Mr. Gallatin refers it. It is perhaps more nearly re- 
lated to Chip. -kamig, an inseparable generic denoting ‘ place’ 
and sometimes ‘ ground, land,’ as in Chip. anamakamig ‘ under 
ground, mino-kamiga ‘the ground is good’; Cree waskitas- 
kamik ‘on the [surface of the] earth.’ 

Tkogkiowa, which Mr. De Smet translates by “all we need,” 
is tkaku'yt (Hayden) ‘ food,’ literally, ‘plenty to eat,’ from 
akau’t ‘nouch, a heap,’ and o'yi ‘he eats.’ [So, Dakota taka 
yutapt ‘food, something to eat,’ yu'ta ‘to eat,’ ya’ta ‘to speak,’ 
ya (prefix) deuoting action of the mouth, Riggs. ] 

~The odth, 6th, and 7th petitions are hopelessly tangled, and 

it is not surprising that Father De Smet quite lost trace of 
the original and mis-placed his interlinear translation. What 
he supposed to be the 6th was intended for the last clause of 
the 5th peution: the words -netziewae nistowé [nistu’a ‘1, me’] 
for ‘as we, separate istapzkist-omokit nagztk-amoét from nag- 
kez istaprkest-emodg. 

Makapi for “evil”’ ; ae ol ‘bad’ (adj. ), bakaps’ ‘ bad, 
lazy’; maksinum’ ‘ mean,’ nitokaps’ ‘I am bad,’ (Hayd.) ; pa- 
hapeé ‘bad,’ machapsé ‘ ugly’ (Moncr.). 
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Provipencg, R. IL, July 23, 1872. 

THE Association assembled, agreeably to notification, in the 
Chapel of Brown University, at three o’clock p.m., with the First 
Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, in the chair. 

-Rev. Dr. Caswell, President of Brown University, welcomed 
the Association to Providence, and Dr. Kendrick expressed the 
thanks of the Association in reply. 

The Report of the Secretary was read. The Secretary an- 
nounced that the President. of the Association, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., being 
absent in Europe, would not be able to be present at this session, 
The following persons have been elected members during thie 
year : 

Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D., President of Crozier Theological Seminary 
Chester, Pa. ; Professor John L. Lincoln, LL.D.. Brown University, Providence, 
R. I.; Mr. Merrick Lyon, Principal of the Classical Institute, Providence, 
R. I.; Dr. Morton W. Easton, Hartford, Ct.; Mr. Robert P. Keep, Huart- 
ford, Ct.; Professor Henry L. Chapman, Bowdoin College, Lrunswick, 
Me.; Rev. George R. Entler, Ph.D., Franklin, N. Y.; Rev, Charles Short, 
LL.D., Columbia College, New-York ; Mr. William H. Appleton, Cambridge, 


Mass.; Mr. Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford, Ct.; Mr. Alfred Ford, New- 
York ; Professor William Dimmock, Quincy, Mass. 


The Secretary stated that he had received an extensive manu- 
script of the grammar of the Chippewa language, from the auth or, 
Rev. Thomas Hurlbut, of Little Current, Ontario, Canaila,wlhio lins 
been a missionary over thirty years among the Indians, anil whio 
has devoted many years to the preparation of this grammar. A 
letter from Rev. Mr. Hurlbut, referring to this grammar, was 
read. Upon motion, the manuscript was referred to a special 
committee, consisting of Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Mr. Lewis 
Morgan, and Professor James Hadley, to take such action ss that 
committee, in connection with the Executive Committee, should 
deem advisable. 

Upon motion of Professor Comfort, Mr. Robert P. Keep, of 
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Hartford, Ct., and Mr. William EL Appleton, of Cambridge 
Mass, were appvinted Assistant Secretaries. 

The Treasurer's report was presented, showing a balance in 
the treasury, July 23d, of $244.31. The receipts and expenditures 
of the past year were as follows: 


HECEIPTS. 
Balance in treasury, July 25th, 1871......... ...s..eees a aw renter $119 a 
Received fees of new members, including one life-mem bership, $50, or 400 Of 
Aaiial nascasitenits. csv cues veresaces bee scpensteen -=payas, S00 
Donations from citizens of New-Haven, with accrued interest. . wees 206 0 
Sales of Transactions, 1870.. patne ate nes a end snes «meta 


6 

EXPENDITURES. 

For printin Proceedings, VETO: cc eawecet darian AS Terry yee 

‘J 18 71 +e Re ea ee i 225 ry 

“ printing Transactions, 1871, 600 copies, and distribating........ 489 1 

Sundry bills for stam ps, express, telegraphs, etc. .......e.sseees -- B80 
Secretary, in He gl of bills for F painting: stationery, postage, etc., 

LOL ual WEIS 2 psec iceneessGuiacadenss ey neuhecdtee Dit cana 


$1015 3 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer... ........-2+.0ee80e008 wrt 
$1259 6 
The report was accepted, and, on motion, Professors F, A 
March and A. N. Arnold were appointed auditors, who certifie 
it to be correct. 
The following motion was adopted unanimously : 


Resolved, That the liberal contributions to the funds of this Association 
made by citizens of New-[aven, amounting with its interest to $236.07, i 
gratefully acknowledged, and the Executive Committee is intrusted to plac 
100 copies of the printed Transactions for 1871 in the hands of Professo 
William D. Whitney, of the New-Haven local committee, to be presented i 
the name of the Association to the several contributors, 


The Executive Committee, to whom was referred a resolutio 
concerning “a plan for the systematic division of the prope 
work of the Association, and for holding preliminary local meet 
ings” having had the subject under consideration, recommend th 
passage of the accompanying resolutions, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That o Section of Linguistic Pedagogies be established in thi 
Association, to which section shall be referred for discussion all papers re 
apecting methods of teaching, the selection and use of text-books, th 
course of instruction in colleges and schools, the practical pronunciation o 
Greek and Latin, and, generally, measures of educational reform in teaching 
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languages. Said section shall hold a separate session on the afternoon of 
the second day of each annual meeting; and the proceedings of such ses- 
sion may be reported to the general meeting of the Association. 

The Proceedinys and Transactions of tlhe Pedagogic section may from 
time to time be published, under the direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, or of a committee of publication by them appointed. 

Resolved, That the formation of local associations, for philological study 
and discussion, would contribute to promote the objects of this Association, 
and should receive the hearty codperation of its members. 


It was voted that it be hereafter a standing rule of the Asso- 
ciation that the time for reading papers be limited to thirty 
minutes. 

The first paper, by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, upon “ Erro- 
neous and doubtful Uses of the Word such,” was read, in the: 
absence of the author, by Hon. J. H. Trumbull. 


The use of the adjective such for the adverb so has become very general, 
and some persons have defended it as good English. Nevertheless, it is 
clearly ungrammatical. One adjective can not qualify another, The confu- 
sion may be traced to two sources. First, there are cases in which such may 
be correctly followed by another adjective, because it refers directly to the 
substantive and qualifies the substantive, in spite of the other adjective 
intervening. Secondly, there are cases in which the adjective and substantive 
together are equivalent in meaning to a substantive alone. In the former 
class such is grammatical : so would make neither grammar nor sense. In 
the Jatter, strict grammar requires 80, but such may be used in familiar con- 
versation and writing by a sort of zp5¢ Td onuatvouevov construction. 

Such means “ of this [or that] kind ;” so means “ to this [or that] extent.” 
By substituting both periphrases in a doubtful case, we shall at once see 
which word is required by the sense and grammar of the passage. 


The second paper was on “The Byzantine Pronunciation of 
Greek in the Tenth Century, as illustrated by a manuscript in the 
Bodleian L:brary,” by Professor James Hadley, of New-Haven. 


The manuscript referred to consists of a few leaves, containing passages 
from the Greck text of the Septuagint, written in Anglo-Saxon characters. 
They are found in a codex made up of various pieces, which was described 
by H. Wanley in the second volume of Hickes’s Thesaurus, published in 
1705. Hickes himself in his preface called attention to the transliterations 
of the Septuagint, and gave some specimens, twenty-five verses in all. 
These specimens have been reprinted in a corrected form by Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
in the first volume of his “ Early English Pronunciation,” (pp. 516-527,) 
where they are used to throw light on the sounds of the Anglo-Saxon. They 
do throw light also on the current Greek pronunciation of the time when 
they were written. Mr G. Waring, writing to Mr. Ellis, refers them to the 
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latter part of the tenth century; they arose, he thinks, from the communi- 
cation of Greeks and English at the Court of Otho II. of Germany, whose 
wife was Greek and whose mother English. The proof is not strong ; par 
the manuscript is probably not more recent than that date. 

That the scribe aimed to represent the pronunciation is shown especially 

by his treatment of o:, of the rough breathing, of az, and of ¢. He is gene- 
rally independent of the Latin transliteration, though occasionally influenced 
by it: thus oc is never represented by @; the rough breathing is represented 
(by #) only six times out of seventy-nine; a: by @ only eleven times out of 
eighty-eight ; ¢ by ph only twice out of fifteen times. Inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies are frequent ; but the scribe has his system, which he generally 
adheres to. Only as to 7, he vacillates between e and 2, using 7 fifty-five 
times and ¢ sixty-two ; the same word is written now with e and again with 
7; variations are sometimes found in the same line. To account for this 
vacillation by the influence of the Latin orthography is contrary to the 
analogy of the manuscript. It shows that 7 had a sound intermediate be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon ¢ and i, closer than the first, but less close than the 
second, nearly the same as (or perhaps a little closer than) the vowel-sound of 
English they, ail. 
- That the scribe always writes v (wpsilon) as y, never confounding it with ¢, 
shows that v still retained its old (not oldest) sound, that of French u and Ger- 
man #. The diphthong oc he regularly gives in the same way, as y. That oz 
had this sound as far back as the fourth century has been shown by K. E. A. 
Schmidt, (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Grammatik, pp. 73 ff.,) who explains 
the name vd yAov as meaning ‘ simple v’ in distinction from the diphthong (oc) 
of the same sound. The similar name é »Aov is opposed to the diphthong 
at, which in this manuscript is regularly confounded with e, both being 
written as é. 

The diphthongs av, ev (sounded in modern Greek as af, ef, before surds, and 
av, ev, before sonants) are written here as au, eu, which shows at least that 
they did not then have the sounds af, ef. The modern Greek sounds of ur 
as mb, vr as nd, yx as ng, find no support here, where these combinations are 
written mp, nt, nc, respectively. The middle mutes (@, y, 6) are written b, g, d; 
but there is room to doubt whether the scribe would have written differently, 
even if he heard the spirant sounds which the modern Greek gives to these 
letters. 

In conclusion, Professor Hadley remarked how widely the pronunciation 
indicated in this manuscript was still removed from that of the modern 
Greeks. The leading peculiarity of the modern pronunciation, the ttacism 
which confounds 4, v, 7, et, 7, ot, vt, in one vowel-sound, extends as yet only 
to the e; the other five (v, 7, 9, ot, vt) were still more or less different in 
sound from ¢. 

It was observed also that the codex in which this manuscript is found 
contains three other pieces remarkable for the Welsh glosses which they 
show; glosses which Zeuss, in his Grammatica Celtica, regards as the oldest 
monuments of the Welsh language, referring them to the close of the eighth 
or opening of the ninth century. Possibly these transliterations of the 
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Septuagint may have been written by a Welsh hand. But that supposition 
would require little change in the inferences before drawn from the manu- 
script. 


EvENING SESSION. 


The Association met in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, Rev. Dr. W.C. Tyler, of Amherst College, the second Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

In the absence of the President, the annual address was 
delivered by the first Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, of 
Rochester University, New-York. 


After a few introductory words regarding the circumstances under which 
the address was prepared, the speaker proceeded to discuss the relations of 
language to national culture and development. Man is distinctively a speak. 
ing animal. Brutes, whatever their capacity of thought, make no approach to 
the peculiar quality of human speech, and speech and reason mutually con- 
dition each other. Speech is scarcely less effect than cause. If reason is 
the parent of speech, speech is almost equally the parent of reason. There is 
probably strictly no consecutive thinking without language. Again, it is only 
as we uiter our thoughts that we learn their depth, significance, and power. 
Words reveal our inner life not only to others but even to ourselves. Speech 
takes thought in its infancy, watches over, fosters, and develops it. This, 
true of the individual, is equally so of the nation. The sources of the 
nation’s life are hidden. None can go back and ascertain the causes 
which have determined for it the quality of its language. But these causes 
were doubtless complex, and of gradual development. No mere accident gave 
to Homer, in the infancy of the Greek national life, such a handmaid to his 
poetic inspirations. But whatever the original causes, the language and the 
popular mind will be found in harmony, and the language and literature will 
constantly act and react upon each other. Each educates, and is educated in 
turn. Each thinker and writer distills a portion of his intellectual life-blood 
not only into the’ nation’s literature, but into its language. Thus, Pope so 
developed and fixed the rhythmical harmonies of the English tongue ; 
that it has been easier for a blockhead to write smooth English verse | 
since Pope, than it was for a genius before. This is but a single 
illustration of a universal principle. Language is a growth, an organism 
as sensitive to its nutriment and the influences acting upon it as the 
human body. It has, in short, been educated. It has submitted to 
that law of progress and culture, which is the one condition of 
all human excellence. But in its turn the language has educated the 
nation. It has repaid all the culture bestowed upon it, by becoming a source 
of augmented power to the national mind that originated it. No perfection 
of language can create genius, but the process of perfecting language can 
create it, and will infallibly diffuse that wide-spread literary capacity which 
will culminate here and there in the very highest forms of literary excel- 
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lence. There ‘are two conditions of literary excellence—the working mind 
and the element in which it works. We have but to open the Iliad, and 
study the language in which it is written, to see that Greek culture had 
reached a stage in which a Homer was a natural and almost a necessary 
phenomenon. The wonder is not that there is one Homer, but that there are 
not many. And, in fact, there are—the Homeric spirit diffusing itself through 
many forms of literary production. Given the language, and the literature 
follows as a natural consequence. The language is greater than even the 
noblest individul creations of the literature, being the element in which these 


are wrought; the great ocean, so to speak, of which they are now the | 


heavy billows, now the lighter ripples on the surface. We see that in lite- 


rary composition the substance and the form are inseparable. Hence the — 


impossibility of a translation, in the strict sense of the term, of a work of 
literary art. Neither of its two elements can, strictly speaking, be trans- 
ferred. There can only be an approach, more or less near, to the original 
work. Such is the function and the power of language, and such the 
sphere in which we labor as Philologists. The field is broad enough, and the 
elements are of sufficient magnitude to enlist the warmest and most intel- 
ligent enthusiasm. And instead of the subject being exhausted, it is con- 
tinually broadening, and problems of ever-fresh and heightening interest 
are arising within it. - 


After the address, a paper upon the “ Historical Development 
of the Spanish Language” was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel, of Columbia College, New-York. 


Professor Stengel’s paper contained first an introduction upon the different 
nationalities of Spain, with their strongly pronounced dialects: some of 
these sounding sonorous and majestic, like the Greek and Latin ; some 
guttural with a vibration of deep chest-notes like the Arabian and the Ger- 
man; others soft like the Italian, or hissing like the English ; but also 
others, with strange articulations and of a composite character, which puzzle 
the most experienced ear 

The Basque language, spoken in Navarra and the Basque provinces, he 
recognizes to be the original idiom of the Iberian peninsula, as the many 
forms of words and grammatical structure can not have originated with a 
mountain people with so few wants, but must be the result of social inter- 
course and culture for thousands of years all over Spain, where its traces are 
yet visible in denomination of places, rivers, mountains, etc. Having re- 
sisted Roman invasion, the Basques could, in and around the Pyrenees, pre- 
serve us the jewel-language of Old Iberia comparatively pure and unmixed. 

Professor Stengel traced an epoch of 2000 years in the languages of Spain 
during the Celtic and Celt-Iberian occupation; the Phoenician, Greek, and 
Carthaginian colonization ; and the Roman, Gothic, and Arabian conquests. 

Of these, the Romans have forever impressed on the Spanish idiom the 
seal of their civilization, uprooting and putting aside almost entirely the 
original language. The Latin “vulgare,” spoken by the Koman soldiers and 
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merchants, mixed first with the existing dialects ; Roman law, the church, 
and Latin authors introduced the classical form. 

The Gothic dominion wrought some characteristic changes in the already 
corrupted Latin. Accepting the Latin, they wrote it with their alphabet; 
varied the verbs with their tenses, introducing auxiliaries ; declined with 
their endings, using later the article with prepositions to compensate for the 
loss of inflecticns. 

Under Gothic influence the Romance is forming. The influence, however, 
disappears rapidly, yielding to Arabian culture. The Spaniard becomes 
intimately acquainted with the Arabian language, with the utter neglect of 
his vernacular tongue, which is again near perishing. But in that great 
shipwreck of nationality there was one corner in the peninsula, in the Astu- 
rian mountains, where the holy ark of native language rested till the Arabian 
flood was over. Soon the Castilian language wins back one dialect after the 
other, and becomes the common national language of Spain. Citing theciarac- 
teristics of the earliest and most important documents of Spanish literature, 
Professor Stengel showed the constant struggle for form of the Castilian ; 
the invasion of foreign elements ; the influence of the Spanish dialects on 
orthography, and the reflecting influence of writing on pronunciation, till the 
Castilian language reaches finally the state of its highest perfection in Don 
Quijote, the masterwork of Cervantes, He concluded by pointing out the 
beneficial influence of the Italian and the pernicious influence of French 
literature. He announced the end of the XIXth century a new era for the 
Spanish language and literature with the dawn of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Professor Stengel fixed the periods of the Spanish language as follows: 

Il. century B.c. til] I. a.p.: Latinization. 

A.D. IT.-V. century: Corruption of Latin. 


V.-X. Transition—Old Romance forming. 
X.-XII. “ The Castilian language and the Spanish dialects. 
XIIT-XVI. “ Their development through literature. 


XVI-XVII. “ Absorption of the dialects into Castilian.—Highest 
perfection of language and literature. 


MorninG Session, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24. 


The Association assembled in the Chapel of Brown University, 
the Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Kendrick, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing persons were announced as having been elected members 
of the Association : 

Mr. Charles P. Otis, Exeter, N. H.; Mr. E. A. H. Allen, New-Bedford, 
Mass. ; Mr. Theophilus Henegs, Boston, Mass. ; Mr. George F. Arnold, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.; Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Carl W. 


Ernst, Providence, R. I.: Mr. G@. C. Sawyer, Utica, N. Y.; and Mr. Lewis H. 
Morgan, Rochester, N. Y. 


Professor G. F. Comfort, Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, and 
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Professor W. D. Whitney were appointed a Committee upon the 
place of the next meeting of the Association. 

The first paper of the morning was upon “ The Derivation of 
English Monosyllabic personal Surnames,” by Mr. William Wor- 
thington Fowler, of Durham, Ct. 


The term “ perona surnames” is used in this paper in distinction from 
* place-surnames.’ 

A portion of these surnames may be explained as shortened forms of 
baptismal names, for example,Siins from Simon others are clearly nicknames, 
forexample, Nose, from the size of the nose ; Legge, from the length of the limbs. 
Others are derived from words now extant and in daily us¢é; for example, 
White, Black, etc. A large number will then remain, the meaning and deri- 
vation of which is not so apparent, for example, Bugg, Bunce, Hack. etc. 

The monosyllabic surnames of Celtic origin do not. come within the 
scope of this paper. We are to treat only of the Teutonic system of names. 

In accordance with the rule to be followed in the investigation of names, 
we look for the earliest forms of the old personal names which most nearly 
resemble the modern surnames. These early forms are found in five prin- 
cipal documents, namely, Ist. The local nomenclature of England ; 2d. The 
Anglo-Saxon Charters ; 3d. The Landnamabok of ancient Ireland; 4th. The 
Domesday Book; 5th. The old High-German naines collected by Pott and 
Firstmann. In order to explain the connection between the modern sur- 
names and the old personal names which nearly resemble them, we present 
two facts and an hypothesis. The facts being, 1st. That these monosyllabic 
surnames were adopted by the lower classes of English society ; 2d. They 
scarcely began to be so adopted before the reign of Richard IT. 

A hiatus exists between the time of the conquest and the reign of Richard 
Il., during which comparatively few of these monosyllabic forms occur in the 
various documents containing the names of persons, as in the Hundred Rolls, 
etc. We will attempt to bridge over this hiatus by the hypothesis that as 
the lower classes preserved their folk-speech in the County and Provincial 
Dialects, so in the same way they clung tothe personal nomenclature used 
by their forefathers of Anglo-Saxon times until the period when eneaiery 
surnames were generally assumed. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the pedigree of such names as ecw (Le 
Brun ;) by names explained by words extant in the literary language, for 
example, Anglo-Saxon Hwita, Blaca, Rauda, English White, Black, Read), 
that is, Red; by an examination of the ethnology of England as indicated 
by the place-names; by the words in the county dialects which have the 
same or similar spelling, and furnish an appropriate meaning for such sur- 
names; by the compound and diminutive names; by the ordinary laws of 
phonetic change and decay, as seen in the vowel-changes, the softening of 
the consonants, the clipping of the final syllable of the old dissyllabic forms, 
for example, Bunn from Buna, or by its change and silence; for example, 
Bode from Bodi. The final sin these surnames indicates the patronymic 
rather than the plural; Miles, that is, Miloson ; Bunce, that is, Bunnson, etc. 
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The second paper, upon “The Chinese Language,” by Rev. R. 
H. Graves, of Canton, China, was read, in the absence of the 
author, by Rev. Dr. Samson. 


Mr. Graves described the Chinese as an “isolating” language, in which 
every syllable is a word, with a meaning of itsown. It has no inflection by 
which to distinguish gender, (even in pronouns,) number, case, mood, or 
tense. The English in its paucity of inflections approaches the Chinese, 
which (as Stanilas Julien remarks) resembles the English more than it does 
any other European tongue. Gender is indicated in Chinese by separate 
words or by descriptive epithets, as in our cock and hen, male and female 
sparrow. Number is indicated by added words or by repetition, that is, by 
such expressions as plenty deer, many deer, deer-deer. Case is indicated by 
arrangement and connection, as in our “ John saw James.”’ Mood and tense 
are indicated by adverbs, by auxiliaries, or by the connection : comp. Eng. 
“T beat him now ;” “I beat him yesterday ;” “I shall bea¢ him,” ete. Much 
used are explanatory particles, denoting interrogation, exclamation, empha- 
sis, etc., like Eng. ei? and indeed! These peculiarities are illustrated in 
the Chinese version of Matt. 5: 1-3, which may be represented as follows: 
“See multitude, then ascend mountain; when sit, door followers reach ; he 
immediately open mouth, teach; say, ‘Heart-poor, those happiness indeed, 
because heaven kingdom belong he indeed.’” In the colloquial dialect of 
Canton, where intercourse with Europeans has long existed, the germs of 
compounding, if not of inflection, appear: as in the plural suffix ¢i, and the 
possessive ge ; also in suffixed roots indicating a tendency to temporal and 
participial endings, as kau for the participal present, kwo for the indefinite 
past, and Ain for the definite past. 

The Chinese vocabulary is remarkable for the abundance of descriptive 
terms. Thus for Greek yeip, daxrvAoc, dvvé, all undescriptive, the English 
has hand, finger, finger-nail, where the last is descriptive, while the Chinese 
has hand, hnd-finger, hand-finger shell, with two descriptives. The Chinese 
is also remarkable for its use of tones, aspirations, and diphthongal varia- 
tions to diminish the ambiguities arising from its small stock of syllable- 
words, of which there are only a few hundreds, while the written words in 
Kang Hi’s Imperial Dictionary amount to 44,400. The Canton dialect for 
its 7850 written words has only 707 distinct syllables; but these are varied 
and multiplied by being pronounced ona higher ora lower key, and with four 
tones(intonations) on each key, namely, a sharp, abrupt utterance,a prolonged * 
monotone, a rising slide, and a falling slide. These four tones, in the order 
given, are heard in the italicized words of “You wish to stay two days, 
do you? Ido.” In the Chinese, unlike the English, the tone is necessary 
to convey the particular meaning: and the constant recurrence of these 
tones gives a strange sing-song character to Chinese utterance. The aspira- 
tion of an initial consonant, by a strong breathing introduced after it, is 
somewhat like the forcible utterance used to discriminate words of similar 
sound : I said “ b’at, not m’at ; c’oat, not g’oat,”’ etc. The diphthongal variations 
may be illustrated by the Eng. route and vout, the first retaining the simple 
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u-sound, which in the second blends with a prefixed a (ah) and thus becomes 
diphthongal. 

The Chinese written characters are, in general, compounded of two ele- 
ments, one phonetic, which represents the sound of the syllable-word, and 
the order radical, which gives a vague indication of the meaning by referring 
it to some class of objects, qualities, or actions. Of these radicals, 214 in 
number, the one for hand enters into 364 characters, which signify respect- 
ively to take, receive, beat, drum, etc. ; while the one for heart enters into 263 
characters, which signify to love, hate, be angry, sincere, etc. The uncom- 
pounded characters, thouzh greatly modified after ages of use, are seen to 
have been originally mimetic : thus, the sun is a circle; the moon, a crescent ; 
hills, upward curves ; field, a square cut by lines, as if plotted ; tree, a cross, 
etc —or symbolic : thus, root is indicated by a line at the bottom, grain by a 
line at the topof the cross, which means tree or plant; the sun and moon 
together indicate brightness ; the sun behind a tree, the east ; woman and 
broom, wife ; west and tree, chestnut ; say and mouth, words ; man and word, 
(that is, man of his word,) faith, etc. To indicate a dialectic word which has 
invented character or a proper name, the character for a word of kindred 
sound is introduced, and the reader is left to infer from the connection that 
it stands for another object; or the character for mouth is added to show 
that the sound, not the mcaning, of the first character is presented. Foreign 
proper names are indicated by a succession of characters whose. pronunciation 
gives the svllables of the name, these being united by a single bar for the 
name of a person, and by two bars for that of a place. 

In the eighteen different provinces of China there are many different dia- 
locts. The primitive Chinese people came in from the west, and conquered 
rude aboriginal tribes, whose speech, however, affected that of the conquerors. 
The characters of the written language are read with different sounds in the 
different dialects, as the form 1845 is differently read by an Englishman and 
aw (ferman. A comparison of the dialects shows many changes both of 
vowels and consonants: thus the linguals d, J, ¢, are interchanged, and the 
pulutals % and ng, and the vowel-sounds ai (as ay) and 3, (as ce.) 


Tho third paper, upon “ English Words derived from Indian 
Jusngunges of North-America,” was read by Hon. J. Hammond 
S'umbull, of Hartford, Ct. 


Jr, Trumbull said that when two men or companies of men, each ignorant 
of the other's language, seek to establish intercourse, an artificial dialect is 
likely to come into use as their means of communication. Something like 
aloctive affinity takes place among the elements of speech. Each language 
lwwrows from the other what will most readily enter into combination with 
Haclf, Of such artificial dialects, the “ Pigeon-English” of China, the 
*Vulhews talkeo” or negro dialect of Surinam, and the Chinook jargon or trade 
lenge of Oregon are familiar examples. Through some such jargon many 
wits lave been transferred from various Indian languages to ours. Nearly 
wii tems Lave undergone changes of form or of meaning, and few would 
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now be recognized by Indians speaking the languages from which they 
were derived. Numerous examples of such words were given, and their 
origin pointed out. Wigwam, for example, means in Indian, not a house or 
lodge, but the house or lodge of others, literally “their co-dwelling place,” 
combining with the noun the third person plural of the possessive pronoun. 
Totem, though derived from the Indian, is not an Indian word. Tomahawk 
preserves neither its original form nor meaning. 

Among the words noticed were the popular names of various preparations 
of maize—homony, samp, suppawn, pone, etc., names of Indian shell money, 
wampum, peag, seawan, etc.; of various fruits and nuts, animals and plants, 
Pung, a New-England name fora one-horse sleigh, used to be written “Tom 
Pung,” and 18 etymologically identified with the eastern “ tarboggin,” and 
Canadian “ tarbognay,” corruptions of the name of an Indian sled. Caucus 
was traced to its origin in an Algonquin verb, meaning “ to counsel, pro- 
mote, encourage, instigate,” etc.; and a New-England caucuser was shown 
to be the same as a Virginia “ cockerouse,” that is, a ‘ counselor” or “ pro- 
moter.” The Virginia barbacue and the French boucan, (dried meat,) with the 
verb boucaner, and derivative boucanier, (English buccaneer,)were all derived 
from names of the high wooden gridiron or scaffolding on which Indians 
dried, smoked, or broiled their meats. This grill was called bowcan by the 
Brazilians ; barbacoa by Haytiens and natives of Guiana, 


Professor E. Evans, of Cornell University, next read a paper 
entitled “Studies in Cymric Philology,” being a continuation of 
the series of discussions commenced by him at the previous 


meeting. The following were some of the aims of the present 
paper : . 

To establish the antiquity of the Welsh verb-ending a, (as in arwydocia, 
“significat,”) which Zeuss seems to regard as modern. It was compared 
with the Irish @ of the subjoined indicative. 

To show that the o characterizing the terminations of the Welsh present 
subjunctive active represents an old-Welsh 0%, which suggests an optative 
origin. 

To show that certain terminations in az, (thus aut, aunt,) in early Welsh, 
though also optative in origin, perhaps were used as future indicative. 

To show that in early Welsh there was a third singular perfect active 
indicative termination, -essit, -issit, or -sit, which should probably be compared 
with the -sit of Latin perfects in st. 

To point out examples of a perfect passive participle in -at, preserved in 


early Welsh. . 

The fifth paper, upon the “ Substantive Use of the Greek Par- 
ticiple,” was read by Professor William A. Stevens, of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

This paper illustrates the tendency of the Greek participle in certain con- 
structions to supplant the infinitive; it aims to show that there is a large 
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class of cases, not hitherto brought together by grammarians, which may 
properly be classed together asa substantive or objective use ; it also suggests 
a further classification of the Greek participle. 

The participle is distinguished from all other forms of the verb in that it 
does not join the idea of the verb to its subject by an asserting copula, as in 
the finite moods, nor express it abstractly, as in the infinite, but unites it to 
the subject as an assumcd attribute. The essential difference between it and 
the other finite moods consists simply in the absence of the substantive verb 
or copula. It is therefore the adjective mood of the verb, as distinguished 
from infinitive, which may be called the substantive mood. 

But the preference of the Greek for participial usages leads to its employ- 
ment in many constructions where the infinitive might be used. It is then 
used substantively, or as some might prefer to say, objectively. 

It ma~ be thus used in the following cases: 

1st. Where the participle is, either with its subject or alone, the object of 
another verb. 

2d. Where the participle is used substantively after a preposition or an 

adverb. 
8d. Where the participle is used substantively, limiting a noun or adjective. 

These usages are illustrated by various examples, chiefly taken from 
Xenophon, Lysias, Thucydides, and Sophocles, and reference made to the 
analogies of the English, Latin, and German languages. 

The following is suggested as an Outline of Classification. 

The Participle may be used 

I. ADJECTIVELY. (a.) As an attributive adjective. 
(b.) Asa predicate adjective. 
IJ. SUBSTANTIVELY. (a.) As the object of a verb. 
(6.) After a preposition or adverb. 
(c.) Limiting a noun or adjective. 

III. ADVERBIALLY. (a.) Agreeing with the subject or object of the prin- 
cipal verb, or a noun more remotely dependent 
upon it. 

(o.) Agreeing with a noun in the case absolute. 


In behalf of the Local Committee, President Caswell invited the 
members of the Association to attend a reception to be given in 
the evening by the citizens of Providence, at the Horse Guards’ 
Armory. 

President Caswell also invited the members to visit the Cabi- 
nets and Museum of Brown University. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper of the afternoon session was read by Mr. Alfred 
Ford, of New-York City, on “The Elements of Metrical Art, 
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with special reference to the construction of the English heroic 
verse.” | 


He said English prosody at the presentday presented a curious spectacle. It 
isin acondition little creditable to our grammariansand philologists. Although 
since the time of Chaucer the English poets have been producing their works 
with amazing fertility, so that our poetical literature is the richest in the 
world, there is absolutely no English prosody which describes in plain terms 
the structure of the heroic verse. This neglect or avoidance of the subject 
is perhaps due to the perplexity into which writers have thrown themselves 
by confounding quantity and accent. Our poetry is an accentual poetry and 
nothing else. A verse then may be defined as a line of sylables in which 
the accents are so disposed as to produce rhythmical modulation. After ex- 
plaining thetheory of rhythm, and the nature of arsis and thesis, he showed 
that metre is the form mediating between rhythm and language. The 
normal metre of the English heroic verse is a line of five iambuses and 
fifteen syllabic instants; but the departures from this standard are very 
wide—from twelve to eighteen, and in two or three known cases to nineteen, 
syllabic instants. He then described the laws of the verse. Every heroic 
verse is divided by a middle pause or cesura into two unequal sections, ver- 
sicles, or hemistichs of two and three or three and two accented syllables. 
These tonics are again separated from each other by one or more unaccented 
syllables. These variations can all be comprised in a brief metrical canon, 
so that we can not only classify all the verses we meet with, but actually 
forecast the forms of all the heroic verses that can ever be written. Pope’s 
poetry adheres most nearly to the normal pattern ; the poetry of Massinger’s 
plays is probably the most richly luxuriant in metrical forms. An English 
heroic verse may then be described as a “ synthesis of metrical phrases.” He 
gave numerous examples of verses illustrating these laws, some of them 
being of very rare forms. The lecture was illustrated with rhythmical and 
metrical schemes drawn upon the black-board. 


Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, New-York, read a paper 
upon “ Australian Kinship,” describing a very singular system of 
intermarriage, and of semi-tribal constitution of society, that 
exists among some of the natives of Australia. 


The next paper was upon “ Reciprocal Influence of Languages 
developed amid Ancient Mediterranean Civilization,” by Presi- 
dent G. W. Samson, of Rutgers Female College, New-York. 


On the shores of the eastern half of the sea, called “ Great” by the 
Asiatics, and the “ World’s Central” by the Romans, grew up an ancient 
civilization which caused an influence on languages then and there spoker, 
like to that which has incorporated common words, idioms, and even inflec- 
tions, into the languayves of modern Europe. Commerce, military ambition, 
and literary research promoted an intercourse which enriched the several 
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languages meeting around that sea ; the more important of which were the 
Coptic and Ethiopic, the Punic and Phoenician, the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
the Sanscrit and Persian, the Greek and Latin. This modifying influence 
might be traced in the most familiar of these tongues, as in the Greek which 
incorporated Phoenicinn words before Homer wrote, and Persian in the age 
of Xenophon; and in the Latin, which was studded with Punic words when 
Plautus wrote, and was permeated with Grecian elements in the age of 
Cicero. The present survey is confined to two languages, the Coptic and 
Hebrew, which took their form in Egypt on the great thoroughfare between 
Western Asia and Europe in their intercourse with Southern Asia. 
Commerce, ambition for power, and literary aspiration brought the Brahmins 
of India westward, as Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus, and other authorities 
intimate, quite to the western shore of the Mediterranean. Phoenician, Punic, 
and Greek mariners, merchants, and adventurers brought new commodities 
and customs into and through the Nile valley. Ethiopian slaves tilled the soil 
of Egypt, and retaliatory invasion established for a century Ethiopian kings 
in upper Egypt. To gain an asylum during famine the Hebrew people 
came as shepherds into lower Egypt; there they attained science and general 
culture, and there their language was enriched, if not formed. 

It might be expected that the character of the influence exerted on the 
native Egyptian or Coptic tongue and on the leading Semitic, the Hebrew 
language, would be conformed to the usual law of growing languages. The 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and English tongues had already, at an era 
prior to any preserved records, taken on their fixed type as to grammatical 
inflection, and this inflection remained unchanged, though half the vocabu- 
lary of some of these modern tongues has been borrowed from those through 
which its culture has been received. 

The most thorough study of the Coptic made by Bunsen led him to the 
results thus stated. ‘Of old Egyptian words 1500 are known, among which 
are 600 roots.” ‘By far the larger half of Egyptian roots are Semitic and 
*Arian.” The principle on which words common to two languages are 
referred to any one as their original isthus intimated. “ There is an almost 
perfect identity in Egyptian and Semitic between the personal pronouns, 
and the explanation of their meaning is found in most instances in the 
former.” ‘The Semites invented theogony for the other peoples, especially 
for the Hellenes.” ‘The Hellenic and Arian races generally held common 
notions of Deity, with some Phceenician elements.” ‘“ Semitic roots are found 
for Egyptian gods, but not the reverse.” Bunsen’s natural inference is that 
religious terms common to the Semitic or Hebrew family of languages and 
the old Egyptian tongue are derived from the former, while terms expressive 
of metaphysical distinctions are of Arian origin. 

A careful survey of the vocabulary of the Hebrew tongue, as preserved in 
their sacred Scriptures, leads to this result. The number of root-words in 


* Bunsen prefers the spelling of the word first found in the pages of Herodotus, 
adopted by the Greeks familiar with the Sanscrit as a spoken tongue, which has been 
continued by Lat.n, medixval, and modern writers not treating of the science of lan- 


guage. 
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the preserved Hebrew vocabulary is about 2126. Of these, 1513 are verbal, 
539 substantive, and 74 are particles. Of these root-words 157 are common to 
the Indo-European family, and 274 to the Coptic and Ethiopic or African 
family. Those common to the Indo-European and Hebrew are largely made 
up of terms relating to metaphysical distinctions, scientific nomenclature, and 
art designations, while many also are names of gems, trees, animals, and manu- 
factures indigenous to India. Onthe other hand, the words common to the 
native African languages are designations of things and operations belong- 
ing to the ordinary pursuits of laboring people. Yet again the Hebrew 
words specially indicative of religious conceptions and of ceremonial worship 
are generally without cognates in either the higher or lower families of 
languages. 


Owing to the reception which was given by the citizens of 
Providence in the Horse Guards’ Armory, no session of the 
Association was held in the evening. 


Mornine Session, TuHurspay, JULY 25. 
The following new members were announced : 


Rev. Alvah Hovey, President of Newton Theological Seminary, Newton, 
Mass.; Mr. Frederick B. Ginn, Boston, Mags. ; Mr. William C. Poland, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; Mons. Adolphe Pinart, Paris, France. 


A committee, consisting of Professor 8. S. Haldeman, Professor 
H. A. Buttz, and Rev. C. H. Brigham, was appointed to nomi- 
nate the officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The first paper, upon “The Hero of the Iliad,” was read by Pro- 
fessor Henry M. Tyler, of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


In reading over the preface of Mr. Bryant’s translation of the Iliad, my 
mind has reverted to the old question, Who is the great author’s hero? It 
is a question which presents itself very persistently, and inasmuch as it 
carries the key to the intricate structure of the Iliad, it must be met and 
mastered before we can proceed. 

It is perhaps most natural to settle down at once upon the conclusion that 
Achilles is the hero of the poem. But are we not at once met by the con- 
viction that such a character could not engross the attention and admiration 
of a Homer? The author could not have represented him with so many 
blemishes if he had looked upon him as his idealof a hero. On the con- 
trary,if we assign the supreme position to Hector, we are met by the difB- 
culty that in a story of war the hero is hopelessly inferior in valor to his 
rival, and is at length ingloriously conquered. . 

From such considerations we are led unavoidably to the conclusion that 
Homer purposes to celebrate neither of these warriors, but just what he an- 
nounces as his subject, the destructive wrath of a fiery chief. The theme of 
this epic is as truly ideal as is that of tragedy: it is the tyrannical rule of 
passion. 
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Starting from such an ideal subject, it was impossible for Homer to have 
a hero for his poem. Achilles, in whose heart the passion was to exercise its 
sway, could be nothing else than what he is, passionate, impetuous, and 
valiant, but hot-headed and cruel. Hector, as his victim, might engage the 
interest of the reader by his moral attractiveness, but must be the inferior in 
prowess. This wrath, then, is the subject of the Iliad, and the whole poem is 
arranged to present in the greatest prominence the fierce energy of this pas- 
sion; each character performs its part of bringing out in the strongest 
light the intensity of this feeling. At the close of the poem the most promi- 
nent thought in the reader’s mind is of the fierceness with which that anger 
had burned, and of the destruction which marked its course. 

The theme of the Iliad is thus a moral one. This is, however, not in the 
least surprising, as these thoughts upon man’s condition are the most natural 
product of the human mind. So the Niebelungen-Lied of the German and 
the Gododin of the Celts give especial prominence to their moral lesson. 
That Homer writes with such an oi ject in view is proved by his manner of 
announcing his subject, and by the train of thought with which he opens 
his poem. He starts out, as he himself confesses, with grand philosophical 
thoughts lying at the basis of what he has to write. If we are to take him 
at his word, these are the ideas which he wishes to develop and illustrate. 


The second paper, upon “Illustrations in Etymology,” was 
read by Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
New-York. 


The purpose of this paper was to illustrate the difficulties that attend the 
labors of the etymologist in tracing the ultimate meanings and the rela- 
tionship of primitive words in allied languages, by pointing out some of the 
changes in the forms and the uses of words that have taken place, almost 
insensibly to us, in our own language, and even within the last few years. 
Thus, an educated Chinese or Japanese, upon studying the English language 
philologically as well as practically, would be puzzled to understand the 
appropriateness of the title “ Monitor” that is given toa turret-ship. He 
would be justified in expecting to find some soda in the composition or in the 
preparation of ‘“soda-water,” and to find some lead in “ lead-pencils,” and 
some horse-hair in “crinoline” skirts. In reading .American newspapers 
during the present presidential campaign, he would be justified in thinking 
that ‘‘stump-speeches” had something to do with stumps. He would also 
wonder why the divisions of a new State in the Rocky Mountains are called 
“ counties” in a republic where there are no “ counts” nor any other titled 
nobility. 

It seems singular to the American to hear an Englishman speak of “‘ book- 
ing” his friend for dinner, alluding to the former custom of “ booking ” or 
recording passengers for stage-coaches, though neither thinks of the beech- 
tree, from which the word “ book ” is derived. On the other hand, the English- 
man wonders by what figure of speech the American can say, “I expect he 
arrived last night.” We say that a pen that scratches does not write well, 
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although the verb write (Anglo-Saxon ovrttan) signified originally to scratch 
in, (that is, engrave the Runic characters.) A lady goes to get anew bonnet of 
her milliner, without thinking that this word originally signified a Milan-er. 

Many similar variations from the primitive meaning of words are traced 
in other languages. Thus, the German term nédglein (a small nail) was 
applied to the clove, from its shape. The same word (ndglein, or Middle- 
German nagelkin, whence the New-German nelXe) was then used, from the 
similarity of its odor to that of the clove, as the name of the pink, which had 
hitherto been called grasblume ; and, from similarity of shape, to the flower 
of the elder, and to other flowers. The German word herberge (a retreat, a 
place of refuge) became in Old-French herberc, (a hotel,) in New-French 
auberge, in Italian albergo, Spanish alberque. 

In the history of words, as in all other kinds of history, the present throws 
as much light upon the past as the past does upon the present. In all his- 
tory alike changes transpire without being intelligently recorded, and pos- 
terity is perplexed as to the intervening steps of these changes. 

The etymological examples given above, with others that were noted, 
are but few among many that might be adduced to illustrate the changes 
that have taken place in all Janguages and in all ages, and to illustrate 
the difficulties which the etymologist has to encounter in tracing the ulti- 
mate relations of words in the same language and in allied languages. 

They also show the error in thought and in practice, that may come from 
arguing, @ priori, as to what signification ought to be given to any word 
simply on account of its etymological derivation. 


The third paper, upon “Indian Local Names in Rhode Island,” 
was read by Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Ct. 


Dr. T. said: In the summer of 1614, a Dutch skipper, Adriaen Block, 
coasting eastward from Manhattan, in his little yacht Onrust, after discover- 
ing the island which now bears his name, entered the bay he called “ Of 
Nassau,” and which we Know as the East Passage of Narragansett Bay. He 
found it, as De Last tells us, “surrounded by a pleasant and fertile country, 
inhabited by sturdy barbarians who were somewhat shy, not yet being accus- 
tomed to intercourse with strangers.” From the mouth of this bay, sailing 
westwardly along the south shore of the “island of a reddish appearance,” 
which the Dutch named Roode Hylandt, he entered another bay “divided by 
an island (Canonicut) at its entrance, so that it had two names given 
it ;’ the passage east of the island was called Anchor Bay, that on the west 
Sloup Bay. On one side of this bay dwelt the ‘‘ Wapenocks.” Captain Block 
called the people who inhabited the west side Nahicans. 

The Wapenocks are better known to usas Wampanoags. The name means 
“Eastlanders,” and was restricted by the English at Plymouth to the tribes 
subject to Ousamequin, or Massasoit, in Plymouth ‘Colony, and in Bristol 
county, Tiverton, and Little Compton, R. I. The Nahicans became known 
to the English as Narragansetts, a name which described them as “ people of 
the Point.” 
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After mention of other and inferior tribes within the present limits of the 
State of Rhode Island, the Cowesets, Shawomets, Niantics, Nipmucks, etc., 
the writer proceeded to notice many Indian names of localities, following 
generally the order in which the several sachemdoms became known to the 
English. 

The paper comprised analyses of nearly a hundred geographical and tribal 
names. In conclusion, the writer remarked that the translation of such 
names in Southern New-England is far more difficult than in the new States 
where the Algonkin is not yet adead language. Half the Indian names in 
Rhode Island are so much corrupted as to defy analysis. Tow difficult it may be 
to recover the original sound of a name from the corrupt form it has assumed 
in our day, may be inferred from some of the examples given in this paper. 
Wequapuget becomes “ Boxet,” Wannemoisett is “ Molly wossett,” Papiskuash 
appears as “ Pappoose-squaw,” Wowoskepaug as‘ Usquebaug,” with its flavor 
of Celtic, and in “ Eascokeag” is hidden the earlier Neastoquakeaganuck. 


The next paper was on “Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ?” 
by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Some English scholars refuse to speak or hear of Anglo-Sazon. They say 
there has been one speech spoken in Enagland from Caedmon to Tennyson ; 
it has always been callel H#.27//sh, and the early forms should be called Ovd 
English. 

Anglo-Stzon has been long in use. Whether it should be given up is 
partly a question about the use of a particular word, partly an issue of fact. 

The facts are, 1. There have been two classic periods of speech in Eng- 
land ; one the so-called Anglo-Saxon, the other English. The Anglo-Saxon is 
acultivated literary language, having original worksof importance both in ex- 
tentand kind. It isa German speech lyiny perfectly parallel with the other 
Teutonic tongues, so that its grammar can be clearly traced and a historical 
orthography established, extending to the quantity of its vowels and the 
place of the accent. It differs from English in many particulars, which the 
essay pointed out; in phonology, vocabulary, inflection, syntax, versification, 
and modes of thought. Between this literary Anglo-Saxon and English two 
periods of dialects intervene ; one while the old speech was disintegrating, 
the other while the dialects were taking up Norman French and growing to 
capacity to be shapedinto English. Any division of the speech of England 
by which Chaucer is put with Caedmon and separated from Spenser, is bad in 
substance. Old English, for all obsolete English and Anglo-Saxon, is bad in 
substance. It unites unlike things and separates like things. A philological 
work, in which citations are designated merely as Old English, must have 
serious defects. The leaving out useful information is something. The rela- 
tions of the periods to modern English are different. The inflection-endings 
are different at different periods. The Anglo-Saxon is printed with the long 
vowels marked, Old English without marks. There are different spellings 
of the same word; some regular spe.lings of different periods, some irre- 
gular of the same period ; and hence all sorts of unnecessary ambiguities. 
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The second fact is, that the English is a mixed race, and Germanic and 
Romanic elements are mingled in the language. Any nomenclature which 
conceals or stigmatizes either class of elements, is bad in substance. Znglish 
and foreign as names for them, are bad in substance. 

As to the word Anglo-Saxon, if we start with English as the name of our 
modern speech, Szzvon and Norman are good names of the two kinds of words 
init. Old English goes with Chaucer and the growing speech, with which 
the older synthetic speech is not to be confounded. To call this old speech 
Anglo-Saxon unites it with the Saxon element of English, and at once classifies 
it with, and discriminates it from, its nearest kindred of the Continent, the 
Old Saxon. The only objection to it is, that it was not used by the people 
themselves. Alfred calls his people West Saxons and Hnglish, but not Anglo- 
Saxons. That word has grown with the necessities of discussion about the 
elementsand history of modern English, and seems to find in them sufficient 
ground of being and continuing to be. 


The next paper, on “Some irregular Verbs in Anglo-Saxon,” 
was also by Professor March. 3 


It is well Known that certain weak verbs appear to change their root- 
vowel in the past tense because there is i-umlaut in the present and not in 
the past. This has been pointed out where root a comes before cc or UW, and 
root o before c. The paper pointed out that certain other inflections here- 
tofore unexplained are of the same kind, namely, root a before cg, as in lecge, 
lege ; secge, segde ; root a before nc, ng, as in brenge, brohte ; o thence, thote ; 
root u, as in bycge, bohte ; hycge, hogde ; thynce, thuhte ; wyrce, worhte. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following names of new members were announced : 

Dr. Adolph Douai, Newark, New-Jersey ; Mr. Edwin Ginn, Boston, Mass. : 
and Mr. Samuel Thurber, Principal of Syracuse High-School, New-York. 

Professor Comfort, from the committee to which the subject wis 
referred, reported that the committee recommend Easton, Pa... 
as the next place of meeting of the Association. The report was 
adopted. 

Professor Buttz, from the committee upon nominations, report- 
ed that the committee make the following nominations for the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year: 

President.—Rev. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester University. 

Vice-Presidents.—Professor James Hadley, Yale College; Pro- 
fessor Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Secretary and Curator.—Professor George F. Comfort, Syra- 
cuse University. 
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Treasurer—Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Ct. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee.—Professor 
William F. Allen, University of Wisconsin ; Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, New-York University ; Professor E. W. Evans, Cornell 
University ; Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University ; and 
Professor Crawford H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The first paper of the afternoon, upon “ The Uses of the Latin 
Cum,” by Mr. J. B. Greenough, of Harvard University, was read, 
in the absence of the author, by Mr. E. A. H. Allen. 


The second paper, on “Some Exaggerations in Comparative 
Philology,” by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, was read, in the ab- 
sence of the author, by Professor Whitney. 


The great progress made in the new science of comparative philology has 
not been without its drawbacks. On the one hand, there is a vague popular 
impression that a royal road to learning has been discovered, and that a 
scholar may be made by the knowledge of a comparatively small number of 
general rules and formule ; on the other hand, there isa tendency among 
real scholars, first, to refer every thing possible or impossible to Sanscrit ; 
secondly, to over systematize and force all the irregularities of language into 
regular schemes; thirdly, to seek novelty for its own sake even when no 
improvement on antiquity. 

These positions were largely illustrated from the writings of Corssen and 
other recent philologists. Special objection was made to the new specula- 
tions on primitive quantities, which, while upsetting and confusing all the 
old rules, throw no light on the real difficulties of Latin prosody and metre. 


The third paper, on “Some Points of English Pronunciation 
and Spelling,” was read by Professor S. S. Haldeman, of Colum- 
bia, Pa. 


The author advocates the spelling of -or in words like honor, honorable, 
and -ise in theorise, methodise, cvlonise, colonisation, -ise being derived strictly 
from French, its reference to Greek being an afterthought. Wedg- 
wood, a professed etymologist, has appetising, baptise, stigmatise ; Yonge 
(Greek-English Lexicon) has apostatise, catechising, tdolise, sympathise. Cate- 
chise is used by Shakespeare and Swift, and by the lexicographers Bailey, 
Johnson, Walker, Richardson, Knowles, Ogilvie, and Donald, but Cockeram 
(1632) has the phonetic forms catechize and baptize. © 

Ignorant of the laws and analogies of speech, the earlier elocutionists pro- 
duced spurious forms which many accept as genuine, spontaneous speech, as 
pincers for pinchers. When k was represented by ‘qu,’ as in ‘quay’ and 
‘mosquito,’ they put a w in cologuintida without inquiring how kyn of the 
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Latin colocynthis and Greek xodoxvvfic could become kwyn; and quinine 
(Kkee-neen’) is anotherexample. Jecturers on anatomy use the words cervt’cal 
and poplite’al, which the dictionaries pervert to cer’vical and poplit’eal, as they 
pervert capibara (& in arm) into capi’bara. 
_ English speech has been corrupted under the false view that c, ¢, s-become 
sh before ¢ or ¢ and a vowel, when in fact it is the ‘ci,’ etc., which represents 
the sh sound. Cull, an English author, carries this false law so far as to pre- 
sent such spurious forms as ish-yoo, gra-shi-us, a-tro-shi-us, per-nish-i-us, 
vresb-i-us, o-she-an, o-she-an-ic, (for o-shun and o-se-an-ic,) ho-zhi-er, ete. 

The rule of speech in such cases is, that the presence of sh removes the ¢ or 
y : and reversely, the retention of ¢ or y prevents the formation of sh. Hence, 
2 and y in e-lec-trish-i-an of Cull, and e-lec-trish-yan of Donald are wrong, 
while e-lec-trish-un of Worcester is proper. By theory, Sheridan’s pro-nun- 
sha-shun is better than Walker's pro-nun-shi-a-shun, and Smart’s pro-nun-si- 
a-shun is better than either. 


Mons. Adolphe Pinart, of Paris, presented to the Association for 
inspection photographs of inscriptions on some tablets of rock, 
which he found on Easter Island, in the Pacific Ocean, and also 
photographs of massive stone statuary existing in that island. 
The tablets are held in high veneration by the inhabitants of the 
island, though nobody can read them, nor is any tradition extant 
of their origin or authorship, nor of the origin of the rock-statues. 


The next paper, “On Material and Form in Language,” was 
read by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 


The intent of this paper was to set forth, in a familiar and elementary 
manner, and with illustration from well-known facts, what is meant by the 
distinction of ‘‘ material” and “form” in language; and how great are tlie 
varieties, in different languayes, both of the kind of form expressed, and of 
the means made use of for its expression. It was attempted to be shown 
that the objects of conception present themselves to all minds as standing in 
certain relations, belonging to classes, invested with qualities; but that 
these relations, etc., are sometimes implied merely, sometimes intimated, 
sometimes clearly expressed, by instrumentalities more or less nicely adapted 
to their purpose: in part by syntactical combination, in part by distinction 
of parts of speech, in part by inflections, in part by auxiliaries and other so- 
called “form-words.” Also, that one of the leading and conspicuous tenden- 
cies in ali human speech is the reduction of that which has expressed 
material to the expression of form; and that in no other way, so far as we 
know, has the expression of form ever been won. 


Professor Hadley presented a paper, written by Dr. B. W. 
Dwight, of Clinton, N. Y., upon “The Importance of Etymo- 
logy in Linguistic Education.” 

Upon motion of Professor Smith, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously : 
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Resolved, Thatthe grateful acknowledgments of this Association are due and 
are hereby rendered to the citizens of Providence, to the codperation of Brown 
University, and to the State authorities of Rhode Island, for their kind recep- 
tion and generous entertainment of the Association, and especially to the 
members of the Local Committee for their efficient labors, to which the 
interest and success of the sessiun have been greatly due. e 


Resvlved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby given to Rev. S. 
I. Graves, of Canton, China, for his able paper upon the Chinese language. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby given to Mons. 
Pinart, of Paris, for his interesting account of the inscriptions and sculptures 
in the Easter Island. 


Upon motion the Association adjourned. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


American PaILoLogicaL ASSOCIATION, 
1873. 


I.—The Epie Forms of Verbs in dw. 


By FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 


TUTOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


I do not bring forward all that I shall say on this subject 
as new or original with myself. Indeed, very little of it is 
so. My object is only to give a condensed review of what 
has been written on the matter by others.* I desire first to 
call attention to the necessity of a modification of the pre- 
vailing theory of these forms, then to set forth the question 
of the true solution as it stands among grammarians at 
present, without pretending to bring the matter, which is not 
without its difficulties, to an absolute conclusion in all its 
details. | 

The verbs in aw, the grammars tell us, after being con- 
tracted in the well-known manner, undergo often in the Epic 
dialect a process of protraction or distraction, in that a con- 
tract w becomes ow, wo, or ww, and a contract a4 becomes aa or 
éa. The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart 
again. It is important to observe that this duplication of 
vowel occurs only in such forms as have the syllable contain- 
ing the connecting vowel long. Thus, for dpa, prdovro, we 


*Leo Meyer, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, X. 45; Vergl. Gram., I. 292. Dietrich, 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, X. 434. G. Curtius, Erlauterungen, p. 96 (2d ed., 98). G. 
Curtius, Studien, III. 2, p. 399. Brugman, Curtius’ Studien, IV. 1, p. 184. 
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have dpag, preorro; but for opaere we do not have any such 
form a8 épaare, but only the vulgar contracted spare. A single 
exception will be noted below. 

Now such a separation of one vowel into two is very un- 
likely to happen, being contrary to the laws of phonetic decay, 
and contrary to experience as well, for nothing of the sort 
can, I think, be shown to have taken place anywhere else. 
But to say nothing of this, the theory goes a long way around 
to explain a very simple phenomenon. Compare opacoSa with 
épaacsa, They differ only in the color of one vowel. Even 
the accent of the two forms is the same. Why, then, tell us 
that between these lies the very different dpac3ac? Why two 
long steps when one short one will do as well ? 

Evidently ép4aca: may be much more simply and naturally 
accounted for by supposing it to have arisen directly from 
épaeoSar. Instead of being a protracted form of épaeSa:, it is 
identical with the uncontracted dpdecSac, but with the vowels 
assimilated preparatory tocontraction. The order of develop- 
ment is not épaecSar, dpaolat, épaacSar; but dpaeoSar, dpaac Sar, 
épaoSa. The Epic form is an intermediate one between the 
original and the vulgar Attic. This is so clear as to convince 
at first glance. I do not think that any scholar who has 
given the least attention to modern historical grammar holds 
to the old view. It arose from the perverse habit of taking 
the language of Attic prose as the standard, and looking 
upon all other forms as variations and corruptions of this. 

It is, then, almost self-evident that the forms called pro- 
tracted or distracted are really uncontracted forms with one 
vowel assimilated to the other, and in this sense Kuhner, in 
his new larger grammar, has treated of them, though without 
committing himself further as to the explanation of details. 
But the matter is complicated by the changes in quantity 
which accompany this assimilation. For if not always, at 
least almost always, one or both of the contiguous vowels are 
lengthened. The difficult questions which arise are: How is 
this lengthening to be accounted for? and in connection with 
this: How far is the traditional orthography of these forms 
to be relicd on'as genuine? And here opinions differ widely. 
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We shall consider first the lengthening of the first or char- 
acteristic vowel, then the lengthening of the second or con- 
necting vowel; lastly, the lengthening of both together. 

The cases in which the former or characteristic vowel alone 
is lengthened are not very numerous, and seem to occur only 
where the form could not otherwise be brought into the 
verse ; that is, where the syllable preceding the characteristic 
vowel is long either by nature or position.* Examples are 
iBworrec, pvwovro, pywopevoc, HBwouu, Spwoul; praacsa, yydacde. 
Neither Leo Meyer nor Dietrich can account for this length- 
ening in any better way than by saying that it took place from 
metrical necessity. This, though more excusable at the time 
they wrote, is unsatisfactory. Metrical convenience was in- 
deed subserved, and had its influence doubtless in determin- 
ing the form of the words, but it was not the motive power. 
Curtius explains the lengthening much better as compensa- 
tive. For it is well known that the contracted verbs have 
lost a consonant 7 between the stem and the connecting 
vowel. Most of them are formed from nominal stems by 
adding the syllable ja, to which are then appended the end- 
ings. Accordingly #BayeoSe, iBajovrec, are to be presumed. 
From these would come i(d-eo3e, Bd-ovrec, and thence by 
assimilation #Gd-acSe, 4(30-orvrec. It would not be needful to 
adduce further proof of this view but for a remark which 
Brugman (Curt. Stud., IV. 1. 182) makes. He seems to 
think that the length may, in some cases at least, be attribu- 
table to the nominal stems whence the verbs come. And it 
is true that a very large proportion of the verbs in -dw are 
derived from feminine stems in a; aizdopae from airia, etc. 
Brugman thinks it possible that these have often preserved 
the long a of the stem in the verbal forms. Nor is it a fatal 
objection to this theory to say that many of the verbs which 
show this lengthening are not thus derived from stems in 
long a. For ina partly artificial dialect, like the Hpic, it is 
not at all inconceivable that a type once established should 
transfer itself to forms where it was not organically justified. 


* A single exception is yeAdoyres, for which, however, many read yedordyres. 
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But there are other and more cogent reasons for preferring 
the view of Curtius, after all. First, other languages, anc 
particularly the Sanscrit, do not have denominative verbs o! 
the form djdmi, or, if the Sanscrit does have a few such, it i: 
merely a phonetic variation, and does not seem to have any 
thing to do with feminines in @. On the contrary, the de 
nominatives, whether formed from feminine stems in @ 01 
masculines in d@, have alike the form d/dmi with short a 
Accordingly, from 3a (37) would be formed 43d 7 with shor 
a. In fact, the distinction between o and a stems, or rathet 
between short and long a stems, is not very firm. Just as the 
former take the place of the latter in composition (rpo-xparia) 
aud in derivative nouns (exd-erc), so also in denominative verb: 
(Sypeow from Znpia). Hence, after all, we shall best refer all 
the verbs in dw, éw, dw to the common fundamental type dydme 
Yet another consideration is, that the lengthened characteristic 
vowel is not confined to the verbs in aw, but is found in those 
in é# and dw as well; as in Lesbian forms like ddccqw, roShw for 
adicéw, rovéw, and on Delphic inscriptions oregarwérw, ara 
Aarpiovea, etc., to say nothing of traces of the same in the 
Epic language. Here, of course, no other supposition is possi- 
ble than that the spirant has lengthened the preceding vowel. 
Indeed, Georg Curtius in a recent essay (Stud. III. p. 401), 
after a survey of all dialectic testimony, is led to the con- 
clusion that the disappearance of the spirant 7 left the char. 
acteristic vowel in all these verbs long, and that dw, éw, dw have 
everywhere arisen from an older du, qu, ow. This influence of 
the spirant is therefore in any case a fixed fact, and we shall 
be safest in applying it to the verbs in aw as well as to the 
others. 

We conclude, then, that the lengthening of the first or 
characteristic vowel is due to the ejection of the semivowel J. 

The second case we had to consider was the lengthening of 
the second or connecting vowel. Examples are airidwyrat, ops 
wvrec, dpdwre (dpdotre), airtowo (airtdoto), dvridwoa, dpdwat; dpage, pags 
avriaay, and perhaps dpaagsat, airtaacse and similar forms, 
though in these last there is nothing to lead us to think the 
second a long by nature, except the analogy of other forms. 
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The means for accounting for these forms lie already pro- 
vided, though ignored by Meyer and very imperfectly recog- 
nized by Dietrich. The same shifting of quantity in hiatus, 
which turns Aadc to Aewe, ’Arpeidao to ’Arpeidew, Bactdrjoc to Bacr- 
Aéwe, rdAnog to wdAEwC, Kwoc to Kéwe, etc., will transform dpworec, 
épaae into épdwvrec, dpag. We have only to suppose that the 
first vowel, lengthened by the influence of the disappearing 
spirant, afterward transferred its length to the following sylla- 
ble. Or, if any one prefers to think with Delbriick that in 
these cases no transfer of quantity takes place, but that the 
spirant operates directly, now on the preceding, now on the 
following vowel,* he can apply that theory to these verbal 
forms as well. And this explains, too, why the forms with 
ad, ow, are SO much more common than those with aa, wo. The 
forms with shifted quantity are the favorite ones, just as Kéwe, 
"ASéwe, yadéwe are always used in Homer, never Kaos, ete. ; 
and so always dépdwyrec, never épworrec. Only when the change 
would give the word such a form as to exclude it from the 
verse does the poet retain wo, aa. 

While, then, we have ample means for explaining this pro- 
longation of the second vowel, there is yet a suspicious cir- 
cumstance about the matter. It is this: this lengthening 
never falls upon a syllable which is not already long by nature 
or position. It never really alters the quantity of a syllable 
nor the scanning of a word. Leo Meyer considers this proof 
that the lengthening is only a fictitious one, that the forms 
are simply misspelled from a false theory, and in remembrance 
of the vulgar contracted forms. He boldly claims that we 
should write dpdovrac for dpdwrrat, Bodovrec for Bodwvrec, dpdotev 
for épéwev, and to be consistent he should, though he does not, 
require épaee or dpdae for épag.¢: Now this proposition, startling 
as it is, has much in its favor. For, one may ask, if there was 
such a thing as a genuine lengthening of the connecting vowel, 
why do we not have such forms as dpéwpev for dpdoper, airdarac 
for aircdera, etc., which would be extremely convenient for the 


* A view which I cannot accede to, and which certainly does not explain all 
forms ; Curt. Stud., III. 399, Brugman, (I. c.) p. 140. 
t Somewhat inconsistently he seems, if I understand him, to admit before (»)c; 

bpéwoa, bpdwor, etc. But if one such form is false, why not all the rest ? 
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poet and fit his verse admirably ? Why must the poet ava 
himself of this liberty of prolongation only when it can d 
him no good? Why, above all, before two consonants, i 
which situation, as is well known, an organically long vow: 
loves to shorten itself ? 

Curtius replies to Meyer in the “ Erlauterungen zu mein 
Schulgrammatik,”’ p. 96 (98, 2d ed.), and argues in oppos 
tion to the proposed change that dpdovra:, Bodovrec, dpdotev, woul 
not when contracted give the actually existing forms, dpa»ra 
Bodvrec, dpper, but rather dpovvrat, Boovrrec, dpoier. Leo Meye 
anticipating this objection, says truly enough that a muc 
older and more general law of contraction is, that two lik 
vowels unite to form the corresponding long. To this Curtiv 
rejoins that the contraction in question does not belong to 
very old period of the language, but a comparatively rece 
one; that there is no reason for applying to these verbal form 
any other rule than to vdoc, vovc. But just here Curtius doe 
not seem to me to reason with his usual clearness. For v 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that we have to start, nc 
from the theoretical oo, but from an actual ao. Now, it | 
matter of solid fact that ao does in hundreds of cases in a 
dialects contract to w, and that too where no previous prolong: 
tion of either vowel can be thought of. Thus xépwe from xépa 
(xepae-0S), 9é7XAa from ra ézAa. And if we follow the current vie 
of the process of contraction we shall suppose that an assim 
lation prepared the way for contraction: xépooc, SodxrAa. In thi 
case even Curtius will be forced to admit that oo, when it he 
arisen from ao, can contract to w. Or, if he still maintait 
the impossibility of this, he has still proved nothing but the 
ao does not pass into w through the intermediate stage o 
But neither is the intermediate stage necessarily ow, for, in th 
examples just cited, prolonged forms like xepowc, Sowrda, are, & 
we have seen, not supposable. Ao must then become w b 
some other quite different process, and Leo Meyer needs onl 
to shift his ground a trifle, derive épévra: from épaorvrat by thi 
process, whatever it be, and still uphold 6pdorra in plac 
of dpdwyrat, not considering it as an intermediate form, bv 
rather as a variation of épdovra. Indeed, if, setting aside thi 
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older treatise, we recur to Curtius’ own latest views, as set 
forth in the article referred to a while ago, we find that they 
furnish a perfectly satisfactory explanation of Meyer’s forms. 
For Curtius now holds, as we saw, that the spirant everywhere 
lengthened the preceding vowel, so that from épajorvra we get 
épdovra, dpwovraz. Now from dépwovrac we might on the one 
hand derive the contracted épévra:, and on the other hand, to 
be sure, the traditional épéw»ra:, but also equally well by a 
simple shortening, dpdovra:, just like Ionic Gaerdéoc from BacrAfoe. 
Accordingly ép#»rac would come, after all, not from dpdorraz, 
but from épeorvra, and so the whole objection of Curtius fall 
to the ground. 
While then we cannot find that Curtius has overthrown 
Meyer’s hypothesis by an appeal to the laws of contraction, 
we nevertheless think there are sufficient reasons for rejecting 
it. First, that the spirant could and actually did lengthen 
the connecting vowel in verbal forms, is placed beyond a doubt 
by Doric forms like éuerplwpec (éperpéouev), perpewpevoc (perpe- 
dpuevoc), Fnrdwpevor (eiteduevor); Ahrens, II. p. 208. These are 
exactly analogous to the épdwyer, etc., which we missed in the 
Homeric language, as well as to the existing dpéwvra:, etc. To 
be sure, the existence of these forms in one dialect is not 
directly conclusive for another; the prolongation might have 
taken place in Doric and not in Ionic. Yet, as corroborative 
evidence, they have great weight. But, after all, the con- 
sideration which falls most heavily into the scale against Meyer 
is the overwhelming presumption in favor of tradition, the 
unlikelihood of a systematic and arbitrary misspelling of forms 
so frequently recurring. For the forms in question do not 
occur once, twice, or thrice, but by scores and hundreds. It 
is true that the earliest copies were written in an alphabet that 
made no distinction between the long and short o-sound. But 
the ancients, in transcribing these words into the later alpha- 
bet, must have been guided by something more than mere 
conjecture. For the Alexandrines had manuscripts from all 
parts of the Grecian world, yet neither from them nor from 
any other source do we learn of any variation in the spelling 
of these forms. The ancients, then, read these forms with », 
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and why? From nothing but a well-marked tradition from 
the lips of rhapsodists and the schools of Epic song. For we 
must not lose sight of the fact that long after the time of the 
Peloponnesian war the Homeric poems were not written docu- 
ments for the eye, but living, spoken words, and that their 
forms, and doubtless the proper manner of recitation and pro- 
nunciation, were matters of fixed oral tradition, and that the 
delicate ear of the Hellenes would not have tolerated any 
wholesale alteration in quantities. At any rate, the blunder— 
if blunder there be—must have lain away back with the rhap- 
sodists themselves. It is plain that under these circumstances 
nothing but the most cogent necessity should induce us to 
question the tradition with regard to forms so plentifully 
attested as these. There is in this case no such need, but 
rather, as we have seen, Doric analogies, and ample resources. 
for explaining the phenomenon. 

As to the question asked above: how it happens that the 
lengthening of connecting vowel never affects a short syllable, 
I can answer this only by asking another; how it is that the 
characteristic vowel never is lengthened before a short sylla- 
ble. One such case does indeed occur, prwépuevoc; but this is 
exceptional. If we miss dpdwpev, dodare, we also miss equally 
iBwouer, iBdaree Yet the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel is not to be questioned or explained away. Evidently 
there were some very subtle influences at work which led to 
the retention of the uncontracted and prolonged forms only 
when the syllable containing the connecting vowel was long, and 
their rejection in the other case. What these influences were 
it would hardly be possible to conjecture. 


Thirdly, cases occur in which both vowels, the characteristic 
and the connecting vowel, are lengthened. Examples are: 
jBwwoa (7Baovea), dpmwot (Spdover); pevordg (pevorvaer). “These 
are in truth perplexing forms. Can we suppose that the 
spirant lengthened both vowels? Brugman (l. c., p. 175) 
has collected half a dozen words where he thinks digamma to 
have done this. Some of these are far from absolutely cer- 
tain, and the phenomenon is at any rate a rarity. Even if 
proved for F;it would not follow that the weaker spirant 9 
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could have the same effect. Here, if anywhere, we are in- 
clined to think that the supposition of false spelling would be 
in place. This supposition would be here far less rash. For 
these forms are not numerous, and the type last treated of, so 
greatly preponderating, would furnish an apparent standard 
to which the others, their true nature lost sight of, might be 
made to conform ; so for dpwwor, dpdwor would be a model, for 
pevovdg, opdg. Possibly, therefore, spwover, Bwovoa, pevorvdac 
were the genuine forms. Already there is an inconsistency 
in the traditional spelling, for the optative dpwouu ought, if 
treated like pevorvag, to become spew; compare dpdpu.* Cur- 
tius (Stud., III. 400) and Brugman favor this view. The 
former, indeed, suggests another possibility, namely, a further 
assimilating influence of the vowels on one another, by which 
épwover became dpdwor. We can easily understand this in dpwover, 
for the ov in this word was not originally a diphthong, only a 
modified o-sound and already long. How it could apply to 
pevowdg we hardly see. Finally, I will not undertake to say 
that it is impossible that the spirant may lengthen both vowels, 
and so justify the forms perfectly. 


The principles adjusted, so far as they can be, several details 
require mention. 

1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel 
occur? The 1st pers. 6pdw, partic. dpéwy, hardly prove this, 
since the intention may have been to shift the length to the 
connecting vowel, though as this was already long it could 
not be in effect altered. The same is true of the subjunctive 
éage, Od. xii. 187. The forms dpdacSa: and similar ones are, 
as remarked above, indecisive ; but perhaps from the analogy 
of épdwvrec we ought to consider the second a long by nature. 

2. Such forms as épdwot, épdwoa, are not to be explained from 
épaovet, épdovea, but directly from the older épdover, dpaovea ; 
thence, with assimilation and lengthening of second vowel, 
dpdwvat, dpdwvoa; lastly, the » was dropped. 

8. The infin. dpdev makes dpday without « subscript. For 
the « is a very different one from that in épae; it was not 
originally a diphthongal sound at all (probably from ee by 


* ysvotvow is already in order, as the second w is long of itself. 
‘) 
ta 
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contraction), and the ending «» sometimes shortens itself to 
ev. We are taught that the contract infinitives dpa», pirziv, 
énXovy, contain this short ending ev. This is not wrong, yet we 
must not think of this ev as the older infinitive ending, but as, 
after all, a shortened form of e» or cev.* And we may not 
derive dpaay from dpaev, because this would violate the rule 
that lengthening of the latter vowel occurs only in a long 
syllable. 

4. The simple uncontracted form, without either length- 
ening or assimilation, occurs, though sparingly: xarecxiaov (not 
otherwise to be got into metre), zépaov (imperfect), aordrdet, 
rndeSaovrec, vacerdovar,. yoaoey, and others, though we can dis- 
cern no reason why these last should not be do:dkag, rnAcSowvrec, 
vaeréwo, etc. Both pecdccawy and pecdidwy occur, the one in the 
Hymns, the other in the Iliad. For yodoer (Od. xxiv. 190) 
and yoaopey (Il. xxiv. 664) Bekker writes yodper, yodpper, 
following a bint in an Egyptian papyrus. 

5. Lengthening of the one or the other vowel may occur 
without assimilation: thus the former vowel is prolonged in 
revdwy, updorvra, dvapauder: Why these should not be written 
revowy (like parpowv), duworra (like 4Gworra), avapauudg (like 
pevowvdg) no one can say. The latter vowel is lengthened in 
the singular form vaeradwoa, though this verb elsewhere has 
nothing but uncontracted, unlengthened forms. Bekker reads 
on his own authority vaeradovoa. If the traditional form is 
correct, it furnishes a good instance of the caprice of the lan- 
guage ; compare dodiaovea, vacerdwoa, avridwoa. 

6. Yet another variation is seen in ypewpevog (IIL. xxiii. 834) 
for xpadpevoc, ypawpevoc; for here the a4 is weakened toe and 
forced by synizesis into the following syllable. 

7. Peculiar is the form dAdw (Od. v. 377), imperative of 
addouat, for which Meyer has unsuccessfully tried to account. 
It arose, I conceive, in this way: from adAdeo came, by a double 
regressive assimilation, dA@oo; this would have contracted into 
adwov but for the necessary shifting of quantity, which gave 
addwo, and then, by contraction, aAdw. 


* Doric forms which have this ending yet retain the accent of those with as; 
gurdrrey. 
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8. If the Aristarchean form pevowqnor (8rd sing. subj.), 
Il. xv. 82, is right, we must acknowledge an assimilation the 
reverse of the usual one: we should expect pevowago; com- 
pare éage, Od. xii. 187. This seems to be on a par with the 
Doric contraction of ae to n, some traces of which are seen in 
Epic, gorrarny for example. 

9. Verbs in éw show some forms identical with those we 
have been discussing, and to be explained on precisely the 
same principles. Examples are: idpworrec, UrvworTEC, apdwor, 
dnidwrro, Onidyer. 

10. Similar forms are found in other Epic words of various 
sorts. Nuymdac (Od. i. 297) is accus. pl. to vnmeén (Il. ix. 
491) and stands for »nméac. Usually it is wrongly explained 
as distracted from »nmdc. Just so we may read that ¢duc is a 
resolved form of ¢éc, but in reality it is uncontracted ; ¢afos 
is the original ; thence ¢aoc (shortened to ¢doc, but plur. ¢dea 
retains a), piwoc, ddwe. Aedaacda for deddeoIat, padvrarog for gaéy- 
raroc (daecvdc), yoadoKoy, varerdackoy for yodecxoyv, vaterdeckov, are 
cases in point. Instructive is ¢4avSev, commonly explained as 
a lengthened form of gdvSev (épavSncav): it really belongs to 
gaeivw, which is, Buttmann to the contrary, a different verb 
from gaivw. See Curtius’ Etym., p. 278, on the root group ga, 
gaF, gay. acivw’stands for gaf-evyw, paavdery for paFevSer. 
Noteworthy is the verb xpaivw with the aorist forms xpijvov, xpijvar, 
etc. (Od. xix. 567; xx. 115; v. 170) and the exactly 
corresponding Kparalyw, KpNNVOV, Kpnijvat cil. V. 508 ;s i. 41; 
ix. 101). Add aor. pass. éxpaySnv (Pindar) and éxpadyIny 
(Theocr.), verbals adkpavroc (Aesch.) and axpdarzog (Il. ii. 138). 
With such a correspondence of forms it is not surprising that 
an ‘Epic duplication of the vowel” should have been recog- 
nized. Yet even here we shall be prepared to find that we 
have to deal with two verbs. Compare Curtius’ Etym., p. 147,. 
where for xpacaiyw a nominal stem cpayay is assumed. Kparaivw 
stands for xpacay-jw: the aor. xpajvac became first xpajvar, then 
by assimilation xpnqvac; the aor. passive éxpardyIny became. 
simply éxpadvnv. Kpaivyw, on the other hand, has the short 
stem xpar. 

In conclusion I will simply say that I cannot agree with 
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Curtius and other recent authors of Greek grammars in think- 
ing the true theory of these forms too difficult to find a place 
in school-books, and preferring to retain for practical purposes 
the old view. To attempt a complete elucidation of the his- 
tory of these forms would, indeed, be as ill-advised as in 
treating of declension or of any other matter, but I can see 
no reason why we should not tell the truth as far as we go, 
rather than an error which must afterwards be unlearnt. The 
main facts might be formulated for use in the class-room some- 
what as follows: ‘“ The verbs in av, when uncontracted, com- 
monly show an assimilation of the two concurrent vowels, so 
as to give for ae or ay a double a-sound, and for ao or awa 
double o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by 
a lengthening of one or both of the vowels.”’ In this form I 
have repeatedly given the explanation to classes. and have 
found no difficulty in making it understood. 


ADDENDUM. 


The dissertation of Bernhard Mangold “ de diectasi Homer- 
ica, imprimis verborum in dw,” printed in Curtius’ Studien, 
VI.1, reaches me just as the foregoing pages go to the printer. 
The author has discussed these forms at greater length and 
much more in detail than I have attempted to do. As his 
paper and mine have arisen quite independently of one another, 
it may be worth while to note the chief points of agreement 
and disagreement. 

He coincides with me in his view of assimilation of the 
vowels ; also in explaining the lengthening of the first vowel 
as due to the spirant in all cases. With respect to the length- 
ening of the second vowel, he thinks with me, and for similar 
reasons, that Curtius’ argument against Meyer is invalid: he 
also holds with me that Meyer’s presentation of the subject 
was unsatisfactory and inconclusive. But here we separate. 
For he rejects Curtius’ theory of an interchange of quantity 
between the first and second vowels, and denies any effect of 
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the spirant whatever on the second vowel. He urges in sup- 
port of this: 1st, that the examples of transfer of quantity 
all show a change of ao, 70, into ew, or na into ea, whereas no 
certain example of the passing of aa, wo, into da, ow, or of in- 
terchange between two vowels alike in color, can be found; 2nd, 
that the Homeric forms show that the stem-vowel a was short- 
ened before assimilation took place ; 3rd, that only those forms 
are found assimilated in which the second vowel was already 
long by nature or position. With regard to the first objection, 
I believe that Kéwo==«éoc and others furnish just the examples 
that M. misses, though he has another way of disposing of 
them. At any rate, he shows no reason why the interchange 
might not take place between like vowels. Moreover, we 
might suppose that the interchange of quantity preceded the 
assimilation, so that it would not be between like vowels, after 
all. M. himself allows this in case of ¢éwe, which he derives 
thus: ¢doc, daw, gdwe; and just the same method is applicable 
.to the verbal forms. Even M. does not lay much weight on 
this objection, and says that it alone would not prevent him 
from adopting Curtius’ theory. To pass to his second objec- 
tion, he is here much in error. He finds that of those verbs 
in éw which do not admit assimilation all but three (avapaudw, 
mevaw, Oivdw) have shortened the a, and hence he concludes 
that verbs which do admit assimilation must have shortened 
the a first. But this by no means follows, and {Gdorra, etc., 
prove that assimilation did sometimes take place before the 
stem-vowel was shortened. He goes on: “nam id profecto 
animum inducere non possumus, linguam, postquam ex fas- 
tidio quodam vocalium concurrentium eas inter se assimularit, 
juxta has formas etiam integras servasse earumque a longam 
posteriore tempore corripuisse.’ But the language did do 
just this, witness #Gworvra and ravdovra.* However, we may, 
as suggested above, explain épéwyra without having recourse to 
dpwovra; namely, from dpdwyra. M. observes this, but says: 
“sed tum quomodo formae 4Bworra, prworvra ortae sint, omnino 
non intellegitur.”” On the contrary, it is his theory which 


* There may have been some special reason for the non-assimilation of @ in 
rewd w, dpdw: these verbs were peculiar in their Attic contraction. - 
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renders these forms inexplicable. They may be readily de- 
rived from i@dorra, etc.; the quantity could not interchange, 
simply because it would exclude the word from the verse. 
There is not the smallest difficulty in accounting for all forms 
on the theory of transfer of quantity. In fact, we may have 
our choice between two orders of development; either: 
mecvaovra ' reject | mecvaovra...cannot shortena, mecvdovra. 


Lem 

3 

= valeraovra assim. VQLETaOYTa .. shortens a, vaverdovra. 

°2" | #Baovra adinit ( iBworra....cannot transf. gu., }Gworra. 
opaovra assim. | dowovra ... . transfers quantity, dpdwvra. 


Gaovra nor transfer, ( iPaovra...admits “ Bworra. 
vaueraovra shortens, vaterdovra..rejects “  vaterdovra. 
| dpadovra _—— transfers, dpdwvra...admits “ dpdwyra. 


Although in the preceding pages I have with Curtius as- 
sumed the former of these theories, I am now inclined, for 
reasons I will explain below, to adopt the latter. The third 
objection we have already sufficiently answered, page 12. 

Having thus, for very insufficient reasons, as I conceive, 
rejected the notion of transferred length, Mangold explains 
the quantity of the second vowel differently in different forms. 

1. In the infin. (opaav) he denies altogether the length of 
the second a, on ground that it stands everywhere before two 
consonants or in a principal cacsura. 

2. With respect to the forms with owyr- and op- he takes, 
after all, substantially Meyer’s ground, claiming that they 
stand by a blunder for oovr- and oo-; he recognizes, however, as 
we have done, that this cannot be a mere clerical error of the 
transcribers, but thinks it due to a vicious pronunciation of 
the rhapsodists themselves. 

8. As to the 2d and 3d pers., like dpdgc, dpag, he enter- 
tains the singular view that the organic lengthening of the 
second vowel, which belongs properly to 1st pers. only (Sanser. 
-ajdmi, -ajdsi, -ajdti), was extended in Greek to the 2d and 
3rd pers. (as, indeed, was the case in riSns, torn), and that 
we have to start from épa-jn-ct, dpa-jn-rt, instead of dpaze-ct, dpa- 
je-rt, a8 commonly assumed. Of course he must suppose that 
this » when once introduced did not maintain itself, but made 
great haste to shorten itself again to give us g:Aéeec, ortxae, etc. 


TELVaOVYTA i cannot shorten / mecvaovra .. rejects assim. weevdovra. 


Original S Or 
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The forced nature of this explanation does not escape its 
author, who admits that he proposes it with hesitation. 

4. The forms in ows, owca, M. follows Dietrich in deriving 
from aova, aovea, by a double assimilation, first progressive, 
then regressive ; épdovs, dpawo (since » is nearer to a than ov 
is), éodwor. But the first of these assimilations I cannot find 
probable, and submit that my series dpdovar, dpdwvat, épdwot, SUS- 
tained by the analogy of subj. mood, is simpler. M. says © 
(p. 152, note) that vaeréovea proves that ovo. became ova be- 
fore a was assimilated. That may be, though vaceraw, being 
one of those verbs which for some unknown reason admits 
neither assimilation or lengthening, can prove nothing about 
those which do. Yet there is no difficulty in supposing that 
transfer of quantity took place, where it did at all, before voc 
dropped its ». Only it will be perhaps as well, since the assimi- 
lation (preparatory to contraction) would belong naturally to 
a later period, to assume that transfer preceded assimilation 
in point of time, adopting the second of the tables exhibited 
above. On this plan we might suppose: 

vateraover Shortens, vaterdovar Aisin: raised 

épaover transfers, dpawvar ; PP Opdwat, ASstM. opdwar. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot say that my views have 
been much modified by the perusal of Mangold’s paper. Yet 
it is an able one, showing great diligence, and, except in the 
points spoken of, eminently satisfactory. 


II.— Studies in Cymric Philology. 
By Prorrssor E. W. EVANS, 


ITHACA, N. ¥. 


In preparing the series of philological notes of which this 
paper is a continuation, it is not my plan to arrange them 
methodically, or according to connection of subject, but rather 
to discuss each question as it occurs, or whenever sufficient 
data for its discussion have been found. 


XXI. 


In the earliest examples of Welsh writing, there is a re- 
markable fluctuation, in many words, between 0, e, and 7. 
This I venture to explain by saying that in the early unsettled 
orthography each of these letters, besides its usual sound as 
in Latin, was made to represent a sound for which the Latin 
alphabet had no distinctive character; I mean the neutral 
vowel either pure or in some of its modifications, in other 
words, something of the class known as obscure vowels. In 
support of this view I observe that from some time in the 
thirteenth century on we find y regularly replacing 0, e, and t 
in these cases of fluctuation, and that it is in precisely these 
cases that y has its obscure sound in modern Welsh. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge glosses ¢ occurs most fre- 
quently in the places now occupied by the obscure y, though 
there are many examples of e and o. In the Luxemburg 
glosses o is generally found in such places. In the Venedo- 
tian Laws e decidedly predominates. In the Black Book of 
Caermarthen 2 predominates in some pieces and y in others. 

Examples: bodin in the glosses, bedin in the Laws (104), 
bitin in the Black Book (55), now byddin, army ; do- and di- 
in the glosses, de-, rarely do-, in the Laws (2,124), di- and 
dy- in the Black Book (10), now dy-, synonymous with Latin 
ad; con- and cen- in the glosses, ken in the Laws (36), cin- 
and cyn- in the Black Book (4), now cyn-, equivalent to Latin 
con; Ougen and ELugein in Chronicum Cambriae (X and 9), 
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Owein in the Black Book (49), later Ywain, Owen; Broce- 
niaue and Bricheniauc in Chron. Camb. (13, 16), Brechenitaue 
in Annales Cambriae (32), now Brycheiniog, Brecknock ; 
Cinan in Chron. Camb. (12), Kenan and Conanus in Ann. 
Camb. (12, 32), later Cynan, a personal name; Rodareus in 
Vita Merlini, Rethere in the Laws (104), Ryderch. and Ritech 
(leg. Riterch) in the Black Book (19, 21), modern Rhydd- 
erch; etc. This fluctuation between 0, e, and ¢ (rarely a 
or u) can be illustrated at indefinite length, being in fact 
co-extcnsive with the prevalence of the obscure y in later 
orthography. 

In modern Welsh y has two sounds. In final syllables, in 
most monosyllables, and in the diphthong @y, it has a slender 
sound like that of English z in him, not quite so slender as the 
Welsh 2 is sometimes heard. In other situations, with few 
exceptions, it has an obscure sound. This, as heard in most 
parts of Wales, is simply the neutral vowel ; but in some dis- 
tricts it does not differ widely from the slender y, and yet may 
be said to approximate to the neutral vowel. Some have dis- 
carded the obscure sound of y and held that it is of very 
recent origin; but this is an egregious error. 

The distinguished Edward Lluyd carefully dotted the y in 
all those cases where it now has the obscure sound; and that 
it was the neutral vowel two centuries ago appears from his 
statement that y when dotted was to be pronounced “as the 
English 2 in the words third, bird; o in honey, money; u in 
mud, must”? (Arch. Brit. 2). 

In middle Welsh y had two sounds as now. One was a 
slender sound, for as such it attenuated a preceding a; thus 
gelyn, enemy, from gal, gwledyd, i. e. gwledydd, countries, from 
gwlad, ete. The other was an obscure sound, which obtained 
even in final syllables in cases where it is now suppressed in 
orthography, thus gwaladyr, ruler, modern gwaladr, trwyadyl, 
sprightly, modern trwyadl (Herg. 230). These words, and 
others of like endings, are derivatives; hence if y had been 
slender here it would, by a law of umlaut in Welsh, have 
attenuated the preceding a. It must be the neutral vowel, or 
something closely approximating to it, that y represents in 
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such middle Welsh examples as aryf for arf, arm, dyragon for 
dragon, dragon (Myv. I. 161), and baryflwyt for barflwyd, 
gray-bearded (Herg. 244). In verse aryf is a monosyllable, 
baryflwyt a dissyllable, etc.; the y in such cases being simply 
inserted to mark the quasi syllabification arising from the im- 
perfect joining of two consonants, as if in English we should 
sometimes find chasum written for chasm. In such cases the 
neutral vowel, very short, is what we naturally hear. Again, 
in Codex B of Brut Gr. ab Arthur, which bears marks of 
the Demetian dialect, we find such spellings as gyirew for gerreu 
(Myv. Il. 258), dryigeu for dreigeu (262), kyissaw for keissaw 
(271), anyirif for aneirif (8384), etc. This singular diph- 
thong, v7, is explained by the fact that in some parts of South 
Wales, at least, the ez in these words is still pronounced as if 
e represented the neutral vowel. 

Add these indications to those before seen in the earlier 
orthography, and I think a high antiquity will be considered 
as fairly established for the neutral vowel in Welsh. In the 
oldest copy of the Laws the secondary office of representing 
it, as before stated, was assigned to e; but the slender y was 
already in use. This distinction of y and e coincided every 
where so exactly with the modern distinction between the two 
sounds of y as to afford one of the most striking illustrations 
of the slowness with which the Welsh language has changed 
for the last seven hundred years. Thus tredyd (60), third ; 
hyd (286), hart, plural hedhod (88); e dyn (50), the man, 
plural denyon (18); en dlys (10), in the palace ; ete. 


XXII. 


In the glosses we find mogow, i. e. mongou, modern myngau, 
plural of mwng, mane; also lichow (incorrectly printed laichou 
in the first edition of Zeuss), modern llychau, plural of llweh, 
lake, (luch, in Stevenson’s Nennius, referred to the tenth cen- 
tury) ; also creman, modern cryman, reaping-hook, from erwm, 
bent. Here we see the obscure o, 2, and e replaced by the 
later y obscure; and it becomes apparent that in old Welsh, 
as now, the umlaut of « (w) was an obscure vowel, at least 
in cases where the first vowel of the added syllable was not 
slender. 
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XXII. 


The ingenious author of the Literature of the Kymry has 
unaccountably fallen into the error (453) of supposing that 
dd, as a sign for the infected d sound, was not in use before 
it was adopted by Dr. Davies, or until after 1620. By this 
error, which amounts to more than 200 years, he has widely 
misled himself and others in judging of the antiquity of cer- 
tain MSS. As authority for his statement he refers to Lluyd ; 
but in justice to Lluyd it should be noted that what he does 
say (Arch. Brit. 227) is that ‘‘dd was introduced to express 
this sound about the year 1400.” In fact it had begun to be 
used somewhat earlier; for it appears in the Record of Car- 
narvon, which is authoritatively referred to the fourteenth 
century (Z. 189). | 


XXIV. 


In Codex A of the Laws dh is not infrequently used for th, 
and sometimes also, as if by a confusion of the two sounds, 
for what is now dd. But as a distinctive character for the 
latter sound dh does not appear to have been used till modern 
times. William Salesbury in 1567 expressed a regret that it 
had not been adopted in preference to dd. Lluyd tells us 
that “in the reign of Queen Elizabeth Dr. J. D. Rhys, Dr. D. 
Powel and others used dh, which was afterwards rejected by 
Dr. Davies and dd restored.” 

The supposed examples of this use of dh cited by Zeuss 
from the printed edition of the Mabinogion (with a query as 
to whether they are to be found in the MSS.) are all deceptive. 
They are nodho, rodho, rodhom, rydhau, rydhaa, rydhaf, ryd- 
haer. In every one of these examples-the A was intended by 
the scribe to be pronounced separately from the d. The first 
three belong to the present subjunctive, which, in middle 
Welsh, very commonly inserts h before the terminations 
(Z. 512); thus nodho, i. e. nodd-ho, modern noddo. The re- 
maining four are parts of the same derivative verb in -du, and 
all verbs of this class often insert A before the final a of the 
stem. 
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XXV. 


In the earliest Welsh MSS. w (or v) represents two vowel 
sounds. One was the sound of the modern English 00. To 
distinguish this a v, modified so as to resemble the figure 6, 
was introduced in the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
and this afterwards gave place tow. To express the other 
sound, w was retained. It was probably the sound of the 
modern French w. It came generally from primitive 6 or @; 
thus dydd sul, dies solis, dydd llun, dies lunae. In modern 
Welsh it does not differ from the slender y; but it would be 
contrary to the evidence to assume, as some have done, that 
the same thing was true in middle Welsh. For example, punt 
and hynt now rhyme perfectly ; but the medieval poets care- 
fully kept y and wu separate in their rhymes. Moreover y, as 
representing a slender sound closely approaching 7, regularly 
attenuated a preceding radical a, but wu did not produce this 
effect ; thus zachus, healthful, zechyd, health, both from zach, 
healthy. 


XX VI. 


Dr. Owen Pughe says we sometimes find -¢ in early writers 
as a termination of the third person singular, present (or 
future) indicative active. I have not found it. But of -¢ for 
the usual -ec (modern -at) of the imperfect, I have found 
evident examples. Thus in the Gododin (B. An. 63), Nz nodi 
nac ysgeth nac ysgwyt, nor spear nor shield availed ; in Gwalch 
mai (Myv. I. 198), Amser ym ceri ef carwn Dafyd, the while 
he loved me I loved David; in Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, a poet 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (ib. 272), 

Wynepclawr, ditawr, dim ni weli, 

Pefychwys, tremwys, drwy uot Dewi. 
Blank-faced, dispirited, he nothing saw, 
He brightened, he had his sight, by the will of Dewi. 

This -¢ (which, by the way, is not given in Zeuss) naturally 
associates itself with the plural terminations, -cm, -tch, -ant, ot 
this tense, often seen in the early poets instead of -em, -ech, 

ent. 
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XXVII. 


In the second edition of Zeuss an attempt is made to con- 
strue nodi, in the line just quoted from the Gododin, as infini- 
tive. The passage is further complicated by connecting it in 
construction with the next two lines, which really form an 


independent sentence. They are as follows: 


Ny. ellir anet ry vaethpwyt 
Rac ergyt catvannan catwyt. 


In vaethpwyt we have an example of the provection of the 
mediz after strong consonants, which I pointed out in Art. 
XI., pwyt being for bwyt, food. Catwyt is not the perfect 
passive, as it has been rendered, but another form of the in 
finitive, of catw (modern cadw, to keep, to defend) after the 
analogy of dywedyd, dychwelyd, etc. I find many instances 
where catwyt, or cadwyd, is unquestionably used as infinitive ; 
take the following from Einion Wan (Myv. I. 335), a poet of 
the first half of the thirteenth century: roz e wann yw e annwyt, 
a rac pob cadarn catwyt, it is his nature to give to the weak, 
and to defend him against every one that is strong. This 
being premised, the construction of the above somewhat vexed 
passage becomes perfectly simple and idiomatic: nz ellir cadw 
annedd rhy vaethvwyd rhag ergyd catvannan ; it is not possible 
to defend a too festive house from the blow of catvannan. 

I have left catvannan here untranslated, because its mean- 
ing is hardly settled. The word occurs three times in the 
Gododin, but is found nowhere else. In some of the MSS. it 
is written, in each case, catvannau or cadfannau, as if it were 
the plural of cadfan; but this word also is unknown else- 
where, except as a personal name. It is usually defined as 
‘“ warrior,’ while catvannan has been rendered “ warlike 
tumult.” But without the initial inflection should we not 
have cat Mannan and cat Mannaw? Now Manann was the 
Gaelic and Manaw the Welsh name for a district at or near 
which the battle of Catraeth here described was fought, as 
well shown by Skene. It is the Manau Guotodin (Manaw 
Gododin) of Nennius. I think, therefore, we should translate 
thus: ‘it is not possible to defend a too festive house from 
the blow of the host of Manann (or Manaw).’ 
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I know that cad usually means battle; but, like the Irish 
cath, it also sometimes means, in the earliest Welsh, a host or 
array; thus in the Gododin: gwyr a aeth Gatraeth yg cat yg 
gawr, men went to Catraeth in array and with shouts. 


XXVIII. 


It has been assumed that in the Latin nona hora, ninth hour 
(the designation of the hour ending near the middle of the 
afternoon), we have the originals of the two Welsh words awr, 
hour, and nawn, afternoon. But this would be contrary to 
historical laws; for primitive 6 passed into Welsh uw, and on 
the other hand Welsh aw came generally from ‘primitive 4d, 
sometimes from av. The Welsh form awr (aur in an old 
Welsh gloss) and the Cornish form er together point distinctly 
to dr as the ancient British form of this word. 

As to nawn, it suggests the Sanskrit navan, nine. Dr. 
Aufrecht is said to have inferred that Welsh naw, nine, like 
its Sanskrit equivalent, must have ended in n from the fact 
that it often nasalizes the initial of the word following it. Do 
we not see this earlier Welsh form still preserved in nawn ? 
This will explain the anomalous Armoric naontek, nineteen. 
The Welsh prydnawn, afternoon-time, would thus mean, pri- 
marily, ‘the time, or hour, of nine.’ No doubt the Britons 
borrowed this mode of reckoning the hours from the Romans ; 
but in doing so they would naturally use their own numerals. 

We have an analogous case in dawn, gift, which is not from 
the Latin donwm, for this should have given us dun, but 
indicates an original ddn, with which we are to compare Irish 
dan, gift, and Sanskrit ddan, gift. 


XXIX. 


The Welsh have an historical tradition that the original 
British name of Pelagius, that by which his adopted Latin 
name was suggested, was a word signifying ‘sea-born,” and 
that in fact the name was Morgan. In this precise form the 
legend involves an inconsistency, which I wonder the acute 
Price, in writing his History of Wales, did not see and point 
out. The old Welsh form of Morgan was Morcant (Chron. 
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Camb. 8), which could not mean ‘‘sea-born.”” But if we 
search among the known old Welsh names for one which 
admits of this meaning, we shall find it in Morgen. Now 
Morgen, in the transition to middle Welsh, not later than the 
eleventh century, would become disguised as Morien. If, then, 
we can find, in early writers, a Morien commemorated whose 
history may be shown to conform, in distinctive points, to that 
of Pelagius, we shall have a remarkable proof of the antiquity 
of the tradition ; for it must ascend to the period when Morien 
was Morgen, and suggested the meaning sea-born. Such proof 
is not wanting. 

In a chronicle attributed to Caradoc of Liancarvan, pub- 
lished among the Iolo MSS., we are informed, under the date 
380, that “about this period, Morien, the son of Argad the 
bard, flourished,” that “the delusion of Morien (hud Morten) 
constituted one of the three ruinous delusions of the Island 
of Britain,” and that through it “‘ baptism and sacrifice ceased 
in Britain, where the whole population became unbaptized 
Jews.” The reader of ecclesiastical history will sec some 
exaggeration here, but he will hardly question that the “ delu- 
sion of Morien”’ was the Pelagian heresy, especially after 
reading, a little further on, the following conclusive statement : 
“In 425 St. Germanus came from Gaul, with St. Lupus, to 
Britain, to renew baptism, sacrifice, and a right belief in 
Christianity, which had fallen into decay.” It will be remem- 
bered that Germanus and Lupus were sent to Britain, by the 
bishops of Gaul, for the express purpose of resisting the 
Pelagian heresy, which had grown up in this interval, from 
380 to 425. 


XXX. 


The nasal infection of ¢ after n, as in hanner for hanter, half, 
including also the simple disappearance of final ¢ after n, as in 
gan for cant, with, took place chiefly in the transition from old 
to middle Welsh. In some points this change went on further, 
but in others it was arrested in the twelfth century, and notably 
in the verb-endings -znt (or -ynt) and -ant. In the unques- 
tioned productions of the twelfth and later centuries we very 
seldom find -in for -int or -an for -ant; but in a considerable 
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portion of the literature for which a higher antiquity is claimed 
these contractions are quite common. Itissoin the Gododin; 
and at first view this would seem to show that its composition, 
or that of some portions of it, could not be referred with much 
probability to a more remote period than the eleventh century. 
But on examining the examples in their connections I find 
evidence leading to the opposite conclusion. 

I find that in all the cases where verbs with these contracted 
terminations occur at the end of lines, seventeen cases in all, 
they are made to rhyme with one, another or with other parts 
of speech in which final ¢ after m has likewise disappeared. I 
find that -an and -im (or -yn), where they are neither verb- 
endings nor contractions, occur at the end of nes over one 
hundred and twenty times. Now, where the number is so 
large, why should not an occasional verb in -an’ or -in’ be 
found rhyming with them? The natural conclusion is that 
the poem was composed when -in for -int and -an for -ant were 
yet uncommon if not unknown, that where these contractions 
occur in it they are due to the hands of scribes who copied 
after this kind of nasal infection had become popular, that is, 
in the eleventh century. 

It is necessary to examine two particular examples which 
may at first sight look doubtful. 

One stanza of the Gododin, numbered Lxxxl. by the 
translator in Skene, begins thus :— 


Ff gwrthodes tres tra gwyar llynn, 
Ef jiadei val deur dull ny techyn. 


He repelled attack over a pool of blood, 
He smote like a hero such as yielded not. 


Here a verb in -2m’ rhymes with the substantive Ulynn. Now 
if among so very large a number of examples in point we 
should find one real exception, it would necessarily show 
nothing more than what we knew before, namely, that in old 
Welsh there were already certain beginnings of the nasal 
infection. Really, however, there is no exception. The earlier 
form of lynn, pool, liquid, (though it is Zinn in Nennius) must 
have been lint; compare Irish lind (Stokes’ Irish Glosses, 
p- 58). This conforms to the analogy by which Welsh plant, 
children, is Irish cland, tribe. 
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Two of the stanzas of the Gododin, numbered LXXvIl. 
and LXxXxXIx., are so much alike in every line except one 
that they must be considered as two versions of the same 
original. The text of the former is in several places corrupt, 
utterly so in the third line; and I therefore give the other :— 


Gueleys y dull o bentir a doyn, 

Aberthach coelkerth a emdyyyn ; 

Gueleys y deu oc eu tre (re) ry gwydyn 

O eir nwython ry godessyn ; 

Gueleys y wyr tylluawr gan waur a doyn, 
A phenn dyuynwal vrych, brein ac knoyn. 


In all the translations I have seen, the a doyn at the end of 
the first line (rhyming with verbs in -yn’) is considered a local 
name, Adoyn. But I think there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is simply a relative clause for a doynt, ‘that came.’ I 
translate as follows :— 


I saw the array that came from Cantyre, 

It was as victims for the sacrifice they brought themselves; 
I saw the two who fell apart from their tribe, 

Who by the command of Necton had offended ; 

I saw men with great wounds who had come with the morn, 
And the head of Domhnal Brec—the ravens were biting it. 


From the third line I east out re, which seems to be repeated, 
in later spelling, in the verbal particle ry (here, as often, used 
with a relative force), and, indeed, re does not appear in most 
of the MSS. In respect to the use of tre (i. e. tref, old Welsh 
treb) in the sense of tribe, see, in the Book of Taliesin (206), 
the example deudec tref yr Israel, the twelve tribes of Israel, 
also compare Irish treabh, tribe. 

In the fifth line, y, after gueleys, is evidently the pronoun 2. 

Mr. Stokes accepts Price’s identification of Dyvnwal Vrych 
with Domhnal Brec, or, as the name was written later, Donald 
Brec. I therefore wonder that, with his quick eye for Northern 
localities, he does not discover Cantyre (cenn tire), of which 
peninsula Domhnal Brec was king, in the equivalent Welsh 
name Pentir, ‘head of land,’ seen, with initial inflection, in 
the above stanza. Instead of that he proceeds to Jocate ‘the 
height of Adoyn,” which he finds in a Dun or Down! 


III.— On Koch’s Treatment of the Celtic Element in English. 
By THE LtaTE JAMES HADLEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE.* 


It is my purpose to make some remarks on Koch’s treatment 
of the Celtic element in the English language. C. Friedrich 
Koch is the author of a Mistorische Grammatik der Englischen 
Sprache, in three volumes: the first treating of inflection, the 
second of syntax, and the third of derivation. The “ English 
language,’ as he understands it, includes all periods, from 
the Anglo-Saxon down to the present. Under each head of 
inflection or syntax he gives, first, the Anglo-Saxon form or 
usage, then the Semi-Saxon—or, as he calls it, the nearer 
Anglo-Saxon (Layamon’s Brut and the Ormulum)—then the 
Old English (Robert of Gloucester and Robert of Brunne), 
then the Middle English (Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Wyc- 
liffe), and last, the modern English, from Shakspeare to 
Dickens. The third volume is in two parts, the first treating 
of the Teutonic part of the language, the second of its foreign 
elements. In the latter part the author begins with Celtic 
(18 pages); then follows Latin (19 pages), then Norman- 
French (168 pages, the bulk of the book), then other foreign 
words (6 pages), and finally, proper names (8 pages). 

As regards the Celtic element, his opening statements of a 
general character are tolerably correct. But he says that of 
the old Celtic languages only the Old Irish is preserved in 
monuments, which are referred to the 8th or 9th century ; 
while of the rest there are found only single words, in Latin, 
Romance, and other languages. He is apparently not ac- 
quainted with the Old Welsh glosses (at Oxford and Luxem- 
bourg) of about the same period as the Old Irish monuments. 
From the 12th century, the Welsh monuments are sufficiently 
copious. The Cornish and the Armorican, or Breton, are 
little, if at all, later. His own studies in Celtic are apparently 
confined to recent languages. He makes no attempt to show 
that the Celtic words given in his etymologies are old, in 
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substance or form. His failure to do so is not unimportant, 
if (as I suppose) many of these words are borrowed from 
English, and borrowed in recent times. He declares that a 
not inconsiderable part of the Celtic language has passed into 
English. The question is, what “a not inconsiderable part ” 
may mean. One may claim that two dozen words are a not 
inconsiderable part of a language. With my ideas, I should 
say, rather, that the number of words which the English can 
be proved to have taken from Celtic is inconsiderable ; but 
that a not inconsiderable part of those which Koch gives as 
Celtic are such that their Celtic origin cannot be proved, or 
made probable. Still, it may be said in favor of his Celtic 
etymologies, that they are not generally very bad. He is much 
more moderate and sober than many etymologists, in this field 
of philological study. He does not derive from Celtic many 
words which clearly came from other sources. Still, it cannot 
be denied that his procedure is uncritical, and that a good 
many things that he asserts are decidedly objectionable. 

I will preface with a few general remarks of my own on 
English borrowing from Celtic. 

Celtic words may have come into English, 1. directly, from 
intercourse with Celtic men, or speakers of Celtic; or 2. indi- 
rectly, through the French. And directly, in two ways: either 
from intercourse with Celtic persons remaining and living in 
the midst of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the Conquest ; 
or from intercourse with unconquered Celtic tribes on the 
western frontiers. Now as regards the first medium, or Celtic 
persons remaining among and living in the midst of Anglo- 
Saxons after the Conquest: if there were any such who 
retained their language for a succession of generations, this 
language would probably after a time begin to affect that 
of the conquerors. Some words—not many, perhaps, but 
doubtless some—would pass into the use of the Saxons, and 
appear as Anglo-Saxon words. If there are words found in 
Anglo-Saxon monuments which do not occur in other Teutonic 
languages, but do occur in Celtic (or rather, in Welsh and 
Cornish), then there is reason to suspect them of such origin. 
Words of this class are certainly very few. Glen may perhaps 
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be one. It is said to be found in Anglo-Saxon (not in the 
poetry; Grein’s vocabulary does not contain it), and to be 
unknown to other Teutonic idioms. It does exist in Welsh 
(glyn); but whether in Old Welsh, is a question. It wears 
the aspect of a Celtic word, and might naturally enough be 
taken from the speech of a conquered people: taken first, it 
may be conjectured, in connection with some particular valley 
or valleys (Glen this, Glen such a one), and so at length 
received as a general name for all glens. 

Next as regards the second medium, or independent Celtic 
tribes, living as neighbors to Saxons and holding more or less 
intercourse with them. Such tribes, we know, there have 
been, and such intercourse, ever since the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. Though the best and largest part of the island 
was conquered within a century and a half, yet native tribes 
existed unsubdued along the whole western coast, from Corn- 
wall to the Highlands of Scotland. ‘Fora long time, however, 
the intercourse was very slight, and, being chiefly hostile, was 
little calculated to carry words from one people to the other. 
During the last few centuries it has been greater: certainly 
many English words have passed into the Celtic of Wales 
(Welsh), into Irish, and into the Gaelic of the Scotch High- 
lands. It is certain also that some words of these languages 
have passed into English. Bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, shanty, whiskey, are undoubted examples. The 
words most likely to be thus taken, of course, are those 
denoting Celtic objects, Celtic persons, things, and activities. 
Such is the case with the words just mentioned ; they all have 
this character. In regard to other words—those which have 
no special connection with Celtic persons or matters—we may 
say that the transfer of such from the Celtic languages to 
English is far less probable. There is very little learning of 
Celtic by Englishmen, and very little disposition on their part 
to imitate Celtic modes of expression; there is no Celtic 
literature known and read by them, and hence no action of 
Celtic tongues on the body of English speakers. Koch thinks 
that the neighboring dialects--the dialects of Englishmen or 
Scotchmen living next to Celts—might absorb many Celtic 
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words, which would spread from them to other English dialects 
in their vicinity, and from these to yet others, and so at length 
would make their way into the general language. This is 
very conceivable, certainly, but not yet proved. Koch has 
not tried to prove it. But it is a point which deserves to be 
investigated. In advance of such investigation, we are not 
authorized to take it for granted. It would be easy for English 
scholars to examine the dialects of Devonshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Cumberland, in order to see whether they have 
any special relation to Celtic. Such a work would be more 
useful than most of what they have done for Celtic philology. 
I ought, perhaps, to remark that words which as now used 
have no perceptible reference to Celtic conditions may once 
have had such; thus, dirk and gown may originally have 
denoted a particular weapon or article of dress used or worn 
by some Celtic people. This should of course be considered 
in estimating the probability of Celtic etymologies. 

Again, Celtic words may have come to us indirectly, through 
the French. The Latin introduced into Gaul among Celtic 
people might receive Celtic words in the two ways just pointed 
out and distinguished. There is every reason to think that 
the Gauls (the great body of them) soon learned Latin of 
their conquerors. But some of their own native words may 
have been retained in the dialectic popular language of the 
provinces, which, affected afterwards by the Teutonic conquest, 
appears at last as Old French. Thus, we find the word basket 
in Old French; but Juvenal and Martial speak of bascauda as 
British, ‘“‘ Britannica”’ ; the Welsh, in fact, still has basgawd. 
Very possibly the word may have been Gallic as well as British, 
and thus have passed through the provincial Latin of Gaul 
into Old French. But Celtic words might come into French 
another way—namely, by intercourse with a neighboring tribe 
which continued to speak Celtic, and speaks it still (mixed 
with many French words) at this day. The tribe referred 
to are the Bretons, inhabitants of Bas-Bretagne (Brittany) in 
northwestern France. The language of this people is probably 
not the descendant of ancient Gaulish; it is too much like 
Welsh for that. It is supposed to be derived from Welsh 
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immigrants who came over from England during the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest in the 5th or 6th century, and settled on the 
coast of Gaul, in what was then called Armorica (‘ sea-coast,’ 
from ar, ‘upon,’ mor, ‘sea’). It is not unlikely that their 
language (Armorican) may have furnished some words (though 
probably not many) to the French, before French was brought 
over to England by the Normans in the 11th century. If 
there arc French words which do not occur in other Romance 
languages, but do occur in Armorican, it is natural to explain 
them as thus derived from Armorican, provided they are words 
such as a people like the French might naturally take from a 
people like the Bretons. The whole number of Celtic words 
taken into French in either of these two ways, from the old 
Gauls or from the Bretons, is certainly not large. In regard 
to words common to French and other Romance languages, it 
is not likely that they should have been taken from Celtic. 
Thus the word bar, Old English barre, French barre, Provengal, 
Italian, and Spanish barra, is found also in the Celtic language: 
Welsh and Armorican bar, baren, Irish and Gaelic barra; but 
I should hesitate to say that the French borrowed it from the 
Celtic. It is possible, indeed, that the other Romanic nations 
should have borrowed it from Celts living in their neighbor- 
hood: the Italians from the Celts of cisalpine Gaul, on their 
northern frontier ; the Spanish from the mixed Celtiberian in 
the centre or northeast of the peninsula. But it is hardly 
probable that, acting independently, they should agree in 
taking the same word. It is possible, also, but not very 
probable, that the French (say) borrowed it from the Celtic, 
and then that the Italian and Spanish borrowed it from the 
French. We might raise the question whether the Celtic 
peoples did not borrow it from those of Romanic speech. Or, 
if this should seem inadmissible, we might fall back on the 
primitive relationship of Celtic and Latin (Italican) as mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family: and not only that, but 
members having (according to Schleicher’s theory, which I 
believe is gaining strength with the progress of knowledge) 
a special connection with each other, closer than that which 
either of them has with any other branch of the family. 
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From these general remarks I come back to Koch and his 
treatment of the Celtic element in English. As already 
intimated, I cannot speak very highly of his method and 
results in dealing with the subject. In the first place, there 
is an extraordinary deficiency in the helps he used for his 
investigations. He gives a list of them on page 18, at the 
close of the chapter on Celtic words—a list which has at least 
the recommendation of brevity, for it consists of two titles 
only: the Dictionary of Scotch Gaelic, published by the 
Highland Society of Scotland, and Le Gonidec’s Armorican 
or Breton-French Dictionary ; both excellent and important 
works, it is true, but not the only important ones, nor the 
most important ones, for the end in view. Highland Scotch 
is only a dialect of Irish, a modern dialect, the monuments of 
~ which belong almost wholly to the last one hundred years. 
One who wishes a thorough knowledge of Gaelic must seek it 
in the Irish, which has a copious literature guing back full a 
thousand years. The Armorican has had no direct influence 
on English; it has affected it only through French. It is, to 
be sure, very much like the Welsh, which has come into direct 
contact with English ; and if we had no knowledge of Welsh 
itself, Armorican would be a valuable aid in determining 
whether the English was affected by the Welsh, and in what 
way or to what extent. But in fact there is no need of such 
aid, for Welsh is as fully known as Armorican, and has a much 
more copious literature, medizval and modern, than that 
language. It is amazing that our author should have thought 
it unnecessary for these researches to contain anything about 
Welsh. Dictionaries and grammars of Welsh are easily pro- 
cured; he could have had them without difficulty, if he had 
thought them necessary or important. This neglect of Welsh 
shows a very imperfect appreciation of the historic conditions. 
It must be remembered that, for centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest, native tribes of Kymric stock retained their 
independence and their language, not only in Wales, but also 
in Devonshire and Cornwall to the south, and in the so-called 
Strathclyde kingdom to the north. This kingdom included 
Cumberland on the western coast of England, and Ayrshire 
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in western Scotland, and reached north to the Frith of Clyde 
and the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The Strathclyde 
kingdom was not conquered till A. D. 912; it probably retained 
its Kymric language for some time later. Thus Anglo-Saxon, 
through nearly the whole Anglo-Saxon period, came in contact 
with Kymric peoples along its entire western frontier, for 
several hundred miles. In the southern part, indeed, in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the native language was not Welsh 
itself, but Cornish, a somewhat different dialect of Kymric 
speech. With the Gaelic, during all this period, Anglo-Saxon 
came in contact only on the extreme north, and along a very 
short line at the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The influence 
of the Irish Gaelic could hardly be felt before the Irish con- 
quest under Henry II., in 1172; and for a long time after that 
it must have been very inconsiderable. ‘That words found 
in Anglo-Saxon or in the Semi-Saxon of Layamon and the 
Ormulum should have been borrowed from the Gaelic of 
Ireland or Scotland is not impossible, but it must be regarded 
in general as highly improbable. Yet Koch assumes this in 
the case of clout, A. S. elét, which he takes from Gaelic eléd, 
‘patch’; in cradle, A. 8S. cradol, which he takes from Gaelic 
ereadhal; and in crock, A. S. erocea, which he takes from 
Gaelic crog. With regard to none of these words does he 
attempt to show that they were found in Welsh or Cornish, or 
even in Armorican. 

Another objection to Koch’s method is that he hardly 
recognizes (at any rate, does not sufficiently recognize) the 
possibility that words found in Gaelic may have been borrowed 
from English. Yet such borrowing has demonstrably taken 
place, to a great extent. At one vpening of O’Reilly’s Irish 
Dictionary I find baranta, ‘ warrant,’ barboir, ‘barber,’ barbrog, 
‘barberry,’ barcaim, ‘I embark,’ barun, ‘ baron,’ batail, ‘ battle’; 
in none. of these cases does Koch assume the derivation of 
the English word from the Celtic ; nor does Mahn in Webster's 
Dictionary ; they are undoubtedly imported words in Irish. 
At another opening of the same book, I find pillin, pillcun, 
‘pillion,’ ildur, ‘pillar, pellserr, ‘ pilchard,’ piorazd, ‘ pirate,’ 
pios, ‘piece,’ pes, ‘pease,’ pit, ‘pit. Of these seven Koch 
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treats only one as originally Celtic: viz., pllin ; but evidently 
this is only a variation of pilliun (also given in O'Reilly), 
which in form shows itself to be simply English pzllion spelt 
over into Irish. Here Koch’s position seems the stranger, 
inasmuch as he appears to connect the word with Eng. pillow, 
A. 5S. pylwe; which, however, he identifies with Old High 
German phuluwi—and I might add that they all come from 
Lat. pulvinus or pulvinar. Koch derives Eng. spigot from 
Gaelic spiocaid; but close by this word in O’Reilly we find 
spice, ‘spike,’ spid, ‘spite,’ spideal, ‘ hospital,’ spiorad, ‘ spirit.’ 
The last three are found also in the dictionary of Scotch 
Gaelic ; from which (to show how freely it has taken words 
from English, or Latin through English) we may quote almost — 
at random examples like the following: fasan, ‘fashion,’ feisd, 
‘feast,’ forc, ‘fork,’ fortan, ‘fortune,’ fuirm, ‘form, fuzrneis, 
‘furnace,’ pearsa, ‘ person,’ pinne, ‘pin,’ pinnt, ‘pint,’ plargh, 
‘plague,’ plannda, ‘ plant,’ plasd, ‘ plaster,’ port, ‘ port,’ portazr, 
‘porter,’ post, ‘post’ Cin all senses), priosanach, ‘prisoner,’ 
reubal, ‘rebel,’ companach, ‘companion,’ etc., ete. There is 
no doubt that the words taken from English by Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic are far more numerous than those taken from 
Gaelic by English. Looking only at the numbers, in advance 
of special examination, the presumption is strong that a word 
borrowed by one from the other has been borrowed by Gaelic 
rather than by English. If the word stands by itself, without 
connection or explanation in English, and if the same word 
stands by itself in Gaelic, similarly without connection or 
explanation, the presumption is that the Gaelic took it from 
the English. This is not exactly the case with spigot; it is 
apparently connected with Eng. spzke (Prov. Eng. spick), as 
if for spickot; and in like manner Gaelic spzocazd might be con- 
nected with spice (found, as just stated, not in the Dictionary 
of Scotch Gaelic, but in O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary). But the 
probability is that both spice and spiocaid were adopted into 
Gaelic from English. For spzke, at least, Koch does not claim 
a Celtic origin. The word pony is perhaps unexplained in 
English (it may possibly be from puny, French puisné) ; the 
Irish pont, Scotch ponaidh, is equally unexplained in Gaelic ; 
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but pont and ponaidh show by their spelling that they are 
modern importations into Gaelic, independent attempts in 
recent times to express an approximate sound to Eng. pony. 

This suggests another objection to Koch’s way of etymolo- 
gizing from Celtic. He takes the Celtic word just as he finds 
it in the dictionary. He does not trouble himself about its 
history or connections; does not ask whether it has any 
history or connections in Celtic. But this is often a matter of 
much importance. If, on the one hand, the word stands alone 
in English, and nothing is found to explain it in the Teutonic 
or Romance languages; and if, on the other hand, the Celtic 
shows the root from which its meaning can be accounted for, 
or if the word appears at home in Celtic, among a family of 
kindred words that seem native to the soil, we should then be 
ready to acknowledge it as of Celtic origin. It is somewhat 
so, perhaps, with the word to daub ; Irish Gaelic dubh, ‘black,’ 
dob, ‘ plaster, smut,’ give a natural explanation of its meaning. 
The difficulty is that this word is as old as Wycliffe, and 
unlikely to come directly from the Gaelic; while the corre- 
sponding Welsh du, ‘black,’ duo, ‘to blacken,’ are without the 
final 6 of the root, and thus fail to account for the form of the 
English word. On the other hand, the Gaelic righizl, ‘dance,’ 
is unexplained in Gaelic, but in our language is explained 
by connection with the verb reel. In all probability, it was 
borrowed by the Gaelic from the Lowland Scotch. It is not 
found in O’Reilly. 

But a further objection, perhaps a more serious one, is that 
Koch refers to Celtic quite a number of words which occur in 
other Teutonic languages besides English, or in other Romanic 
languages besides French, and therefore, as already shown, 
are little likely to come from a Celtic source. Thus pitcher, 
which Koch refers to Gaelic pige, Armorican picher, is found 
(Mahn) in O. Fr. picher, pichier, pechier, Prov. pichier, pechier, 
O. Ital. pecchero, Mod. Ital. bicchiere, Span. and Port. pichel, 
Low Lat. picartum, bicarium; and Mahn traces it with much 
probability to O. H. G. behhar, bechar, pechar, Icel. bikar, Eng. 
beaker. Again, barter is supposed by Koch to come from QO. 
Fr. barat, ‘cheating,’ and that from Armor. barrad, ‘ cheating’ ; 
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but Prov. has daratar, Ital. barattare, O. Span. baratar, Low 
Lat. baratare, all in the same sense of ‘cheating.’ Probably 
the Armorican word (for which I know no equivalent in other 
Celtic languages) is borrowed from the French. So barnacle, 
a kind of shell-fish or of goose, which Koch takes from Gaelic 
barnach, bairneach, and Armorican brennik, brinnik, through 
O. Prov. bernac, reappears in Span. bernacho, Port. bernaca, 
bernacha, bernicha, Low Lat. bernacula, bernicla, bernicha, 
bernaca, bernax. Mahn thinks that the word was originally 
hibernica or hibernicula (sc. lepas, ‘shell,’ or anas, ‘goose’), 
because found in Ireland. The word is thus of Celtic origin, 
though in a different way from that which our author imagines. 
So barrel, which Koch considers as Celtic, received by us 
through Old French, is met with in Provengal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Low Latin; Mahn regards it as derived from 
barra, ‘bar, of which we have already spoken. So bonnet is 
found in Provengal, Spanish, and Portuguese, as well as 
French. Koch holds it for a Celtic word, because he finds a 
Gaelic boineid, although he has no Welsh or Armorican 
equivalent to show; how it came into French, he does not 
attempt to explain. The fact that the Gaels use it for a 
peculiar cap of their own seems to have weight with him—as 
if all other nations that have the word did not use it also for 
caps of their own' For chemise, Koch is able to give an 
Armorican as well as a Gaelic word: viz., Arm. kamps, which 
is most likely borrowed from the French, with the same 
euphonic changes as O. Eng. kemse in Robert of Gloucester ; 
the word runs through all the Romanic languages, French, 
Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese,, Italian, and Low Latin, and 
is derived by Mahn from the Arabic kamzs, ‘shirt.’ The words 
dagger, gown, and harness, which Koch thinks to have come 
from Celtic into French, and from French into English, have 
a similar diffusion among the Romanic languages, which makes 
their Celtic origin very doubtful. On the other hand, the word 
marl, ‘a kind of soil, a mixture of lime, clay, and sand,’ which 
he derives in the same way, is widely spread among Teutonic 
languages, being the same as O. H. G. mergil, Dutch, Dan., 
Sw. mergel, Icel. mergill. The word pot is still more widely 
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diffused: it is found in Celtic (Armorican, Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic), but also in Romanic (French, Spanish, Provengal, 
Portuguese); and even in Teutonic (Low German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic): though not in all independ- 
ently, as is shown by the absence of the regular correspondence 
of mutes. With which it originated, it is hard to say: 
probably not with the Teutonic, where initial p is rare and is 
apt to be borrowed ; perhaps not with the Celtic: at least, the 
Welsh pot is seemingly not ancient; if ancient, it would be 
pod in the modern language. Perhaps it is vulgar Latin, from 
the root po, ‘drink’ (the same as in potus, poculum), and 
borrowed by the Celtic and Teutonic languages. 

I call attention further to a few words, in the order of their 
mention by Koch. For clog he gives Irish clog and Gaelic 
eloguis ; but Irish clog, as given in O’Reilly, only means ‘ bell, 
clock,’ and is probably the word clock, taken into Irish; and 
Gaelic cloguzs, ‘ wooden block,’ is probably our clog, taken into 
Gaelic. Mahn’s etymology, which connects the English word 
with the Danish klaeg, ‘ sticky,’ Iccl. kleggz, ‘ compact mass,’ is 
more plausible than Koch’s. For gag, Koch compares Arm. 
gak, gag, Gaelic gaig, which signify ‘stammering’ ; but feeling 
this not quite satisfactory, he brings in the Gaelic gag, mean- 
ing ‘cleft, split’; and, not content with this, he cites further 
Dutch gagel, ‘gum,’ and gag(g )elen, ‘ to squawk like a goose.’ 
After these pretty desperate attempts at etymology, he suggests 
that the word may be an imitation of the noise made in choking ; 
which is certainly far more probable than the previous expla- 
nations. He derives crook from the Celtic, though it is found 
in all the Scandinavian languages, and might most naturally 
have come into English through the great Danish invasions 
and settlements of the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries. That 
the word boast should come from Celtic may be thought not 
improbable, as denoting a marked and prominent form of 
Celtic activity. But I am afraid we must own the borrowing 
here to have been the other way. Our English boast seems 
pretty well accounted for by words of similar sound which 
Mahn gives from German, Danish, and Swedish, meaning ‘ to 
swell’ or ‘to blow’ ; while the Welsh dost, Ir. and Gae. bosd, 
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are suspiciously like each other and like the English word, 
and the absence of the word from Armorican is also an 
unfavorable circumstance. That dainty has any connection 
with Welsh dantaidd, ‘toothsome,’ from dant, I find it very 
hard to believe; it is a case which stands too much by itself; 
if such borrowing had taken place at all, there would have 
been more of it. And besides, the sense of ‘ curiously exquisite 
in form or finish’ (dainty limbs, dainty carving) is hardly 
likely to come from ‘ toothsome, palatable.’ 

The word slut is referred by Koch to a Gaelic origin: what 
he would say of the Dutch and German words, similar in sound 
and sense, which Mahn gives, does not appear. Are they also 
derived from the Celtic? and if not, why must the English 
word be so? | 

A remarkable specimen of Koch’s method of etymologizing 
is afforded by the word bucket. In his Gaelic dictionary he 
found bucaid, ‘ bucket’; if he had looked further on in the 
same column, he would have seen bucsa or bocsa, ‘box,’ bucull, 
‘buckle,’ and in the next column buzdeal, ‘bottle.’ If he had 
consulted O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, he might have found 
buicead, * bucket,’ and in the same column bucram, ‘ buckram,’ 
bucla, ‘ buckle,’ and buzcleir, ‘buckler.’ However, he only 
notices ducaid, and never thinks of its being borrowed from 
English. He does not pretend to find any similar word in 
Welsh or Armorican; yet, meeting with Old French dbuket 
(Mahn does not give it, and I question its real existence), he 
is convinced that it must come from the Celtic, and with it 
our English bucket, though the latter might be naturally 
explained from Anglo-Saxon bic, ‘vessel, bucket, pitcher.’ 
And indeed, the Old French bukeé, if there be any such word, 
would with much more probability be referred to a Teutonic 
root like this, than to a Celtic word found only in Gaelic, and 
subject to strong suspicion of being borrowed from English. 

Another strange piece of etymology is seen in connection 
with Middle Eng. clapper, ‘an inclosed place for rabbits to 
burrow in,’ from Fr. clapzer. Now the word (as Koch himself 
says) is derived by Diez from Fr. clapir, ‘hide one’s self.’ 
But Koch does not scruple to derive it from Gaelic (also 
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Irish) eclab, ‘lip, open lips, open mouth.’ He makes no 
pretense that the word occurs in Armorican or even in 
Welsh. There is only a slight relation in meaning, for the 
idea of yawning chasm seems foreign to the word under 
consideration. Yet Koch deliberately sets aside the natural 
and plausible etymology from the French itself, for an unsat- 
isfactory one from Irish and Gaelic. 

A still more amazing piece of etymology is the explanation 
of the word tke, ‘dog, cur.’ It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Old Norse word tik, ‘bitch.” This word Koch regards as 
Celtic, though how it should come into the Old Norse he does 
not explain; perhaps in some piratical expedition against 
Britain they picked up the word for ‘house,’ and carried it 
home with them. For the Irish and Gaelic tagh, Welsh and 
Arm. ¢@, with which he identifies O. N. tk, mean ‘house,’ and 
are the common Celtic words for ‘house.’ And in this sense 
he must suppose that it came into the Old Norse. For he 
imagines it got the meaning ‘dog’ from composition with 
hund, ‘hound’ ; hund-ttk, he thinks, meant originally ‘hound 
belonging to house,’ i. e. ‘house dog.’ Properly, however, if 
tik meant ‘house,’ hund-ttk should mean ‘hound house,’ i. e. 
‘dog-kennel,’ and not ‘house dog.’ This objection he does 
not notice, but assumes that the idea of house faded out, and 
that tik was thought of as meaning ‘dog,’ and variously 
applied in this sense. Of the fact of its being feminine he 
seems not to be aware. How tike passed in English from the 
signification of ‘ house’ to that of ‘dog,’ he does not attempt 
to explain, but contents himself with saying that it was 
applied to designate objects of very different kinds, but all 
belonging to the house, as peasant, clown, young cattle, old 
horse, wretched dog, etc. It probably would be safe to say 
that all the objects it was used to designate were such as might 
be thought to deserve in some way the epithet of ‘‘ dog.” 

I will not, however, pursue these criticisms further, though 
I have by no means exhausted all that seems to me objection- 
able. I think, in fact, that a very large part of Koch’s Celtic 
etymologies are either certainly or probably wrong. Very 
few of them appear to me certainly right, except those words 
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which I mentioned at the outset, words which denote Celtic 
objects or activities, such as bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, whiskey ; to which class belong also bannock, ‘ round 
cake of oatmeal,’ fillibeg, ‘ kind of short coat,’ and pabroch, ‘ mar- 
tial music by bagpipe.’ As most probable, next to these, I 
should mention the derivation of glen (referred to already), 
bog, ‘ morass,’ brock, ‘ badger,’ yarran, ‘nag, hack’ ; and in less 
degree, bodkin, dirk, loop, mug, noggin, ‘small mug,’ peel, 
‘small fort,’ piggin, ‘small wooden dipper.’ The Celtic 
derivation seems probable also for the following, which come 
through the French: basket, bran, brisket, ‘ breast of animals,’ 
button, car and cart, and comb, ‘valley.’ Breeches also we 
know to be Celtic, though it comes through the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. The whole number of articles, i. e. distinct 
etymologies from Celtic, given by our author is little less 
than a hundred. Those which strike me as certain or as 
having much probability are hardly more than one-third of 
that number. 

I am strongly impressed with one conviction: that no man 
can be really fitted for investigations such as Koch undertook, 
unless he has such command of the Celtic language that he 
can tell what is genuine Celtic, and what borrowed by Celts 
from English or French or Latin. The number of such 
borrowed words in the vocabularies of all living Celtic 
languages—and of Cornish, too, which is not living—is very 
large. Unless etymologists can distinguish these, they will 
be liable to constant mistakes. I am very glad to see from 
an article by Mr. John Rhf¥s—a Welshman, I suppose, and an 
Oxford scholar, who has lately spent some time in Germany— 
that Windisch is studying Celtic. The statement is that he is 
preparing himself for a place in the University of Leipsic, 
as Professor of Celtic. Some will remember an elaborate 
and very able article of Windisch, lately published, on 
Indo-European relatives. He is a pupil of Georg Curtius, 
thoroughly trained in comparative philology, a young scholar of 
excellent abilities and great promise. He will do a good work, 
I hope, for a field of study which sorely needs good workers.* 


[* Windisch has contributed the Celtic etymologies to the fourth edition of 
Curtius’s Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie, published in the summer of 1873.] 


IV.—On the Pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several 
recent Grammars. 


By S. S. HALDEMAN, 


PROFESSOR OF COMPAR. PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The demand for a philologic—that is to say, a Roman 
pronunciation of Latin—has become so strong, that we are 
at length provided with grammars which follow the ancient 
authorities as far as modern habits allow.* The most import: 
ant and the most carefully prepared of these grammars, is 
that of H. J. Roby, who rigidly excludes mere ‘ English’ and 
‘Continental’ empiric practice, for the ancient Roman or true 
powers. Along with Bentley, Donaldson, Key, Payne Knight, 
John Jackson,f Chavée, Eichhoff, Rapp, and Noah Webster, 
he regards ‘v’ as English ‘w’ (way), and in some cases he 
writes‘ v’ after ‘q’ (as in‘ qvinque’ p. 88, ‘ qvinqve’ p. 334), 
which is correct when ‘v’ and ‘wu’ are separated for consonant 
and vowel. His adoption of Italian ‘o aperto’ disturbs the 
law of interchange with ‘u’ (00), as in the passage from 
‘ginus’ and ‘cenus’ to‘ unus,’ where, before the elision of 
the close ‘e,’ it aided in closing 0 to U; and ‘e’ as in thére, 
mvt (instead of théy, wight), offends Spanish, and gives a 
forced Greek analogy. Of course ‘c’ (cay) and ‘ g’ (gay) 
are assigned their power in kun and get; and it is inferred, 
without ancient authority, that ‘s’ between vowels ‘at one 
time probably’ had a second sound like that in rose. But 
while Italian ‘rosa’ has this sound, ‘ cosi’ has true s, and 
Spanish has the hissing s alone. In places where it might 
have had a tendency to develop a sonant phase, it was either 
elided, as in TRE-DECIM, or it became the cognate liquid 7, as 
in ROS, RORIS. 

Dr. Donaldson had spoken dogmatically of ¢ as p’h, a 


*}or example, those who wish to find Norman-English v in Latin, look for it 
jn words with ‘v,’ rather than in those with ‘b’; and others, in their endeavor to 
asnocinte the diphthong of boy (instead of bd-y) with ‘ce,’ turn ‘o”’ into awe. 

{ Chronological Antiquities, London, 1752. 
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post-aspirate of p, and Mr. Roby (p. 19) adopts this view, 
assigning p’h, ’h, k’h, to Greek—a view which does not account 
for transcriptions like ‘ Phichol,’ ‘ Ruth’ (or p0v9), ‘ Malachi,’ 
and ®aj3:o¢. 

In 1851* I stated my belief that certain Greek and Latin 
words are older than their Sanscrit cognates, and I doubt 
the relative antiquity of the Hindoo post-aspirates—p being 
probably older than p’h, ph. and f.f I had _ previously $ 
determined ¢ to be an f made with the lips alone, and related 
to German ‘w,’ as p to J—a view which was confirmed by 
Castanis,§ and by E. A. Sophocles.|| 

An aspirate (such ash, jf, 8, th,) may arise after another 
consonant, from several causes. As the vocal cords are not 
approximate and parallel when the surds (7, t, f, etc.) are 
made, if they are not set simultaneously with the organs to 
form a subsequent vowel, an intended pa will be represented 
by p’ha; but if the lips lag, or if the tongue interrupts, then 
fa (PATER, father), or a German pfa (PonDUs, pfund) or a Greek 
psa (PULEX, WiA\a) may result. In these cases, carelessness, 
or want of energy produces these weakenings, but energy of 
speech will have the same effect, as in English, where an 
energetic ‘ca’n’t!’ becomes ‘k’hant!’ About the year 1850, 
the illiterate of the city of New York had ‘b’hoy’ as a form 
of boy, but many of them could not accomplish it without an 
obscure vowel between the 6 and h. 

For physiologic reasons, A is a difficult consonant to make, 
and in ‘p’h’ it would be got rid of by elision, that is, by 
dropping it; or an otosis would cause it to unite with the p 
to form ph or f, and we find that even in parts of India, ¢ fal’ 
is heard for ‘ p’hal’ (fruit). 


* Elements of Latin Pronunciation, pp. 11, 63. 

tThe fact that Sanscrit p’h, etc., are represented by single letters, is against 
them as original sounds, like és in German, tsh in Italian, and dzh in English and 
Arabic. The presence of tsh and dzh in languages, is against their phonetic 
antiquity, and so-called “roots” with these compounds, and with Greek ¢, are 
seldom genuine. 

¢ Phonetic Advocate, Dec. 1819, p. 100; Proceed. Am. Acad. 1849, p. 171; 
Analytic Orthography, p. 32. 

§ The Greek Exile, Philad. 1854, p. 246. 

| Greek a 2d ed., 1854, pp. 113, 114. 
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This takes place in Greek compounds like ‘ apheresis’ for 
apheresis, and ‘anthelmintic.’ Had ‘ant’helmintic’ been 
possible, we might have had other dental post-aspirates, but 
we find the A elided after the fluent sounds J, n, as in idcrzo¢ 
for diAimroc ; and in av-vdpoc, where the h of tdwp would seem 
as practicable as in the English form anhydrous. In fav6-r7o¢ 
and dpy-tepedc, the 6 and x belong to the initial word. The h 
is elided, even where it might prevent hiatus, as in roAvudpoc, 
wodviarwp, aimvog; while, according to the Donaldson theory, it 
has two places in ¢0ioc, and in y@ev. R’hetor for pirwp, is an 
offense to Welsh. 

The lisp of th shows its relation to 3 in forms like Oeéc and Zee, 
Spanish ‘ zandalo’ and ‘sandalo,’ and the post-aspirate theory 
is farther contradicted by é and y, the former of which might 
represent xc, and the latter ¢c, which would bring / before s. 

In Bingham’s Grammar (Philadelphia, 1867) the ‘ Conti- 
nental’ precedes the ‘English’ method, with a power like 
English “ short @ as in hat’’—a rare sound which is scarcely 
known on the European continent—and the same may be said 
of his “ew in feud,” which is not even a diphthong. The 
proper short correlative of the 4 of far, father, is that of irt; 
Latin and Italian f of marine is short in réceYpt; and @ is - 
short in 3-bey (not being the short of nought). If w (ai) and 
ce (Oy) are turned into ‘a’ in made, they are vowels, and 
cannot be subject to digresis. 

In Bartholomew’s Grammar (Cincinnati and New York, 
1873) the ‘ Roman Method’ is adopted, the ‘ English Method’ 
being sent to the appendix. Two of the vowels (e, i,) have 
differing long and short powers (prey, pet, and ravine, ratify,) 
and ‘z’ is given asdsor sd. The descriptions of the ancients, 
and the structure of Greek words, show that ‘z’ was equivalent 
to English zd, and the attempt to make it ‘ds’ tends to vitiate 
the laws of etymology. Tory (b. ab. 1480, d. 1533) asserts 
that at Bourges (his native place) the name of the letter ‘z’ 
was esd, and he says that ‘for gaza the ancients pronounced, 
and often wrote gasda.’* Notwithstanding several minor 
points, Mr. Bartholomew’s pronunciation is very nearly that 
of the ancient grammarians. 


* Quoted in Jaubert’s Glossaire du Centre de la France, 1864, p. 708. 


V.—On some Points in the Life of Thucydides. 
By LEWIS R. PACKARD, 


HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATORE IN YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Of the life of Thucydides very little is known upon really 
good evidence, but that little rests upon the very best of 
testimony, his own. He tells us incidentally a few facts about 
himself, in very much the same way in which Herodotus does, 
and Xenophon. Like Herodotus, he begins his work with a 
sort of title or avowal of authorship, in which he gives the 
name of his native city, and occasionally he describes some 
event or place in the language of one who had himself seen 
it. Like Xenophon, he had himself a part in the history he 
narrates and his action appears in its proper place in the 
narrative. In regard to the principles and purposes of his 
history he is more full in his statement, as well as more free 
in his criticism of other writers, than either Herodotus or 
Xenophon, but in regard to his own life what information he 
gives is more scanty than what we learn about themselves 
from the other two great historians. 

We should naturally then turn to other contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary, writers for some addition to our 
knowledge. There would seem to be plenty of them, for the 
time of his life and the century following is the richest period 
of Greek classical literature. All the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, with their abundant details about the most trifling 
events and obscure men, belong to the last thirty years of the 
fifth century B.C. Then comes Plato with his thirty-six 
dialogues. As reports of the conversations of Socrates they 
ought to be full of local coloring and references to every-day 
life, and so we find them. Plato quotes from or mentions all 
the principal poets—for instance, Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, 
Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, Simonides, Anakreon, Solon, Sophokles, 
Kuripides. Naturally he refers to the philosophers who pre- 
ceded his great master, but also to Hippokrates, the physician, 
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and Phidias, the artist. And of the men of history he.refers 
to Miltiades, Themistokles, Kimon, Perikles, Thucydides, son 
of Melesias, Brasidas, Laches, Nicias, and others. Still he 
does not mention the name of Herodotus, nor is there any 
reference to Xenophon, his fellow pupil in the Sokratic school. 
Then comes Xenophon with a continuation of Thucydides’ 
history and other historical and miscellaneous writings ; but 
they show a rather remarkable lack of references to the events 
and literature of the century before his own life. After him 
comes the period of Demosthenes, with whom we include all 
the orators, whose works are full of references to past history. 
They bring us down to the reign of Alexander, and there we 
have a most voluminous writer, a sort of encyclopedia in 
himself, Aristotle. Now in all these writers of the time of 
Thucydides and the century following his death, we should 
certainly expect to find some reference to Thucydides, some 
quotation from his work or information as to his part in the 
history, for he was not a mere writer, but a man of affairs 
and a general of the army. It is remarkable that no one of 
them all, not even Xenophon, whose history seems designed 
as a continuation of his, ever once mentions his name or 
alludes to him in any way. Even with all allowance made 
for the fact that such references to one another, as authorities 
or in criticism, are comparatively rare in the writers of that 
original creative era, it seems strange that one who had written 
a work so fitted to be an authority for its time, so full of 
matter in both narrative and reflection, and who had also 
taken a position by no means obscure among lis countrymen 
and the people of other states, should never be referred to by 
historian, philosopher, poet, or orator. One might almost 
think that the guild of literary men, of writers and speakers, 
had taken offense at him because he had so completely ignored 
their fellow-craftsmen of the period of which his history treats, 
and had chosen this method of revenge. For it is one of the 
notable things about his work that it contains no reference 
of any kind to the great writers of his century, unless, indeed, 
the rhetorician Antiphon be counted among them. Neither 
Pindar nor Hesiod, neither Aeschylus nor Euripides, nor 
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Sophokles, nor Aristophanes, nor any of their rivals on the 
Dionysiac stage, is so much as mentioned by Thucydides. 
Nor does he give a word to Sokrates or any of the professed 
teachers of the art of reasoning, nor to any of the sculptors, 
painters, architects or musicians of his day. The great works 
of Iktinus and Phidias on the Akropolis he refers to only as 
having diminished by their cost the accumulated fund with 
which the Athenians entered upon the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians. This silence of his we may understand by noticing 
the avowed object of his work, viz., political and historical 
instruction. This he understood to mean the lessons drawn 
from the movements of communities of men in their relations 
to one another, and while he recognizes in the words he puts 
into the mouth of Perikles in the funeral oration, as well as 
elsewhere, the influence of amusements and visible manifesta- 
tions of a nation’s power and genius in forming the nation’s 
character, yet his own intellectual taste led him to the study of 
such character as shown in negotiations, conflicts, and party 
movements. His strict adherence to his object thus defined 
was the indulgence of that strong taste. 

For the silence of others in regard to him, several partial 
and possible causes may be suggested. ‘The disastrous close 
of the Peloponnesian war may have made the Athenian writers 
and speakers, always boastful of their country and always 
blind to an unpleasant truth, disinclined to refer to that period 
of their history. As their ancestors censured Phrynichus for 
his tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, but applauded the 
Persae of Aeschylus, so they would refer back to the Persian 
wars and to the period of Kimon and Perikles, rather than to 
the later time of their misfortunes. Certainly the references 
to events of the Peloponnesian war are comparatively rare. 
Yet any Athenian might without shame have quoted from the 
funeral oration of Perikles, or boasted of the naval victories 
of Phormion, one would think. 

Perhaps the aristocratic leanings of Thucydides and the 
unsparing impartiality of his history may have made him an 
unpopular author in the time of the democracy and while the 
hatred engendered by defeat was still strong in the minds of 
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the people. Yet his aristocratic politics did not prevent him 
from doing justice to the times of democratic supremacy at 
Athens (as notably where he describes the state of things after 
the overthrow of the Four Hundred, viii. 92), and certainly 
in the time of Aristotle, if not quite in that of Demosthenes, 
the bitterness of hatred against the old enemy must naNe 
faded away from most minds. 

The style of Thucydides, especially in the speeches, and 
the general absence of any attempt to make his work enter- 
taining by myths and digressions, may have made it unpopular 
among readers, and hence little known in the succeeding 
generations. Yet it must have been known to Xenophon if, 
as is supposed, his Hellenika was written as a continuation 
of it; we are told that it was transcribed eight times with his 
own hand by Demosthenes, and we can hardly doubt that it 
was regarded as a work essential to all thorough study of 
history and politics, even if not advertised as “a book which 
no family should be without.” These suggested causes may 
have contributed to the result, yet all together they hardly 
explain it, and in my view it remains a sort of puzzle why we 
find no reference to Thucydides in any writer whose works 
are preserved to our time until we come down to Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus in the last century before the Christian era. 
Then there are a few stories about him in some writers of the 
first and second centuries, and a brief notice in Suidas. The 
two lives, one without name, the other under the entirely 
unknown name of Marcellinus, both of uncertain date, I leave 
out of view entirely, because the uncertainty of their date 
and authorship makes them worthless as authorities, and they 
prove themselves to be uncritical and untrustworthy. In the 
nature of the case no certain knowledge can be gained from 
these later writers, unless they refer to contemporary authors 
or records preserved to their own time. From their own 
knowledge they can tell us nothing—and what they may tell 
from tradition is worthless unless there is some authority for 
the tradition. 

Let us then consider what the historian tells us about 
himself. He tells us that he was an Athenian, that his 
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father’s name was Olorus, that he was sick with the plague 
which was so fatal at Athens during the second and third 
years of the war, that he owned or worked gold mines in 
Thrace, which fact gave him influence among the people of 
the neighborhood, that he was sent out as general with one 
of his colleagues to conduct the military operations on the 
Thracian coast in 424 B. C., that the failure to prevent the 
capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas led to his being an exile 
from his home for twenty years, and that he devoted himself 
during that time, as with more restricted opportunities he had 
done from the beginning of the war, to collecting materials, 
visiting scenes, and sifting evidence for his great work, the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. This is the whole of our 
actual knowledge about his life, conveyed in four well-known 
passages in the Ist, 2d, 4th and Sth books of the history. 
There is nothing else from the date of his birth to the date 
of his death that rests on so good evidence, nothing else that 
has not been disputed and differently understood by different 
persons. We may draw some inferences from these state- 
ments of his, but they do not carry us much farther than 
the statements themselves. That he was a man somewhat 
prominent in the public life of the state, may be inferred from 
his being elected one of the ten generals for the year 424, 
yet we know of no other office that he held. That he was a 
man of independent means, may be inferred from his being 
able to devote himself for life to the labor of writing this 
history, and may perhaps be explained from his having the 
contract to work the Athenian gold mines in Thrace. That 
he belonged to the moderate aristocracy, the party of Perikles 
during his life-time, may be inferred from his evident admira- 
tion of that great man and from scattered passages in his 
work. 

In one case we may perhaps safely combine his statements 
about himself with what is known from him and from other 
sources, so as to explain a point which he somewhat remarkably 
leaves unexplained. In reference to that long absence of 
his from his native land, he uses a singularly guarded and 
unsatisfying expression. Instead of telling exactly in what 
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form that absénce occurred, whether it was a voluntary or an 
involuntary exile, he says merely fuvéBn por devyerv rv éuavrod 
Eryn eixoot pera thy é¢ ’Apdixohty orparnyiax This expression 
leaves it entirely uncertain whether he was banished by vote 
of the people, or was condemned to death as a traitor and 
staid away to avoid the penalty, or simply imposed upon 
himself the long exile from unwillingness to face the natural 
indignation which the people at home would feel towards an 
unfortunate general. Each of these views has been main- 
tained, and there is no clear and positive argument to make 
us decide for either of them. There appears, however, some 
reason to believe that the last supposition is not correct, that 
his exile was not wholly voluntary, but was caused by some 
action of the government, in the apparent coincidence of its 
beginning and end with variations in the state of parties at 
Athens. He was general, it appears, for the year 424, that is 
for the year beginning in June, 424, and ending in June, 423. 
It was in the late autumn or winter of that year (in November, 
Classen says), that Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, and the 
twenty years of exile probably began at once. If the histo- 
rian’s words, érn eixoor, are to be taken exactly, and there is 
no reason to qualify them, the exile would end in the latter 
part of 404. Now the first date falls at the time of Kleon’s 
greatest power, just after his utmost success, the capture 
of Sphakteria, and about three years before his death at 
Amphipolis. It was a time of democratic ascendancy. Kleon 
stood almost alone against Nicias and Demosthenes, carrying 
the assembly with him and governing Athens almost as 
Perikles had during the later years of his life. I do not mean 
to assume, in the absence of any evidence, that Kleon himself 
was active in procuring the banishment of Thucydides, nor 
would I in that way account, as Grote does, for a supposed 
bitterness of the historian against the demagogue. The one 
phrase upon which Grote mainly relies as evidence of that 
bitterness, where Thucydides speaks of the proposition of 
Kleon to take command of the army himself against the 
Spartans in Sphakteria, as “an insane proposition,” seems to 
be nothing more than what any writer might justly use. It 
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was an insane proposition, even when military science was not 
so far advanced as it is now, or indeed as it was after the 
improvements of Epaminondas and of Alexander, for a civilian 
who had seen no military service to offer to take command of 
the army in the field. It was especially so at this critical 
moment when the Athenians had a most unexpected and 
unparalleled prize just within their grasp, but not yet by any 
means beyond the possibility of its slipping away. As Grote 
himself points out, the proposition was not made in earnest 
by Kleon himself, and his success in fulfilling his inconsiderate 
promise was due to his unwonted wisdom in leaving the actual 
management of the troops entirely to Demosthenes—so that 
neither a sober judgment of Kleon’s beforehand nor the 
successful issue afterwards can relieve the proposition from 
the censure of being insanely rash, nor can such an opinion of 
it be ascribed to personal hostility on the part of Thucydides. 
We may reasonably suppose a sentence of banishment or death 
to have been passed upon him in the supremacy of the popular 
party, without supposing Kleon to have been prominent in 
bringing it about. The second date, on the other hand, 404, 
if we are right in taking the words érn etxoo: strictly, falls in 
the time immediately after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
when the oligarchy of the Thirty was in power. Many exiled 
members of the aristocratic party returned to Athens then. 
Now it seems natural to connect together the difference between 
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with the change in the relations of Thucydides to the govern- 
ment, and to suppose that he was in some form subjected to 
penalty by the popular majority in the assembly, and returned 
to Athens only when the change in political affairs made home 
promise safety to him. We do not need to impute to him 
sympathy with the outrageous excesses of the Thirty. He 
may soon have left Athens on account of those outrages, as 
Classen supposes, and returned to his Thracian possessions, a 
supposition which would explain the tradition of his having 
died in Thrace. 

There is one other point in relation to the life of Thucydides 
upon which some light is thrown by a combination of his own 
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statements with what is furnished by other writers, some of 
them of a much later date. The point I refer to is the family 
to which the historian belonged. As has been already men- 
tioned, he tells us but little, yet that little, of course, is itself 
beyond question, and furnishes a firm ground on which the 
inquiry may proceed. The first two words of his history, 
Ooukvdidne ’AInvatoc, suggest that he was by birth an Athenian 
citizen—and that this is not an unwarranted inference may be 
seen from the fact mentioned in the fourth and fifth books that 
he was a member of the government as general, an office to 
which at that period none but citizens were admitted. Also 
in the fourth book (§ 104) he calls himself Gouxvéidny rov 
"Odopov, thus giving the name of his father, in the common 
form of particular designation of an individual person. Thus 
is he distinguished from Thucydides, son of Melesias, a more 
prominent contemporary, and from others of the name. 
These are the principal facts known upon his own testimony, 
and now let us see how they can be brought into connection 
with information drawn from other sources. 

The first thing to be noticed is the name of the father, 
Olorus. Itis not a common name. It occurs nowhere else 
in Greek literature, so far as I can ascertain, except in two 
passages in Herodotus, vi. 89, 41. There it occurs as the 
name of a king of the Thracians, apparently of those in the 
neighborhood of the Chersonnesus, whose daughter Hegesipyle 
was taken in marriage by Miltiades. This at once naturally 
turns our thoughts toward Thrace and the family to which 
Miltiades belonged, to find further information as to the name 
Olorus. The connection of that family with that country was 
a long and brilliant one. In the reign of Peisistratus at 
Athens, about 550 B. C.,a Miltiades, called the first of the 
name, became tyrant of the Thracian Chersonnesus, at the 
command of the oracle at Delphi. He was honored by the 
people of the Chersonnesus with the sacrifices and games 
customary for an oekist or founder of a community, which 
apparently were still kept up in the time of Herodotus (vi. 38). 
He was succeeded at his death by Stesagoras, a son of his 
half brother Kimon, which Kimon is also the first of his 
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name known to us. On the death of Stesagoras, his brother, 
a second Miltiades, the one who made the name famous, was 
sent out by the sons of Peisistratus, who were now in power 
at Athens, to take the sovereignty in the Chersonnesus. Here 
he established himself by treachery and with a force of mer- 
cenaries, taking also the daughter of Olorus as wife, apparently 
to strengthen himself by the alliance. Olorus is mentioned 
simply as “the king of the Thracians”’ rod Opnikwy Bacrdéos, 
without any limitation, so that neither his residence nor the 
extent of his dominion is known. This establishment of a 
tyranny by Miltiades the Great must have taken place before 
the overthrow of the Peisistratide in Athens, that is before 
510 B. C., and he was obliged finally to abandon his govern- 
ment there by the approach of the Phcenician fleet of Darius 
in 495 B.C. After him comes his famous son Kimon, not 
indeed as successor in his tyranny in the Chersonnesus, but 
as general of the Athenian republic, active and successful in 
extending its power over all the debatable regions between 
Greece and the Persian empire. He conquered Eion, opening 
for colonization the site of Amphipolis, Scyros, bringing home 
the bones of Theseus, and Thasos, securing to Athens the 
revenue of the gold mines on that island and on the opposite 
mainland. He expelled the Persians from the Chersonnesus 
and made it part of the Athenian domain. Thus we see the 
principal activity of the lives of both Miltiades the Great and 
Kimon to have had for its scene the -coast of Thrace and the 
adjacent islands, where also the first Miltiades and Stesagoras, 
his nephew, had held power. For nearly a century, from 550 
to 460 B. C., some one of this family was always either tyrant 
in the Chersonnesus or fighting in that region to establish his 
own or his country’s control over it. These statements rest 
on the authority of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Here you will perhaps ask, as the writer of the life of 
Thucydides ascribed to Marcellinus supposes a reader of his 
own work to ask in reference to the genealogy of Miltiades 
which he gives, ri atr@ mpd¢g Oovxvdidny ; what has all this to 
do with Thucydides? Instead of answering as he does at 
once “They were connected in family,”’ let me rather set 
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before you the facts in order and then suggest the inference. 
Thucydides tells us (in iv. 104) that he was sent out with 
one of his colleagues in the generalship to conduct the opera- 
tions of war in the region of Thrace, and was himself at 
Thasos when the news came to him that Brasidas was 
advancing upon Amphipolis, where the other general was. 
In the next section he says that Brasidas was moved to the 
greatest haste in his effort to get possession of Amphipolis by 
the fear of aid to the Athenian garrison from Thasos, and by 
learning that Thucydides who was there had control of the 
working of the gold mines in that part of Thrace, and from 
that fact had great influence among the people of the neighbor- 
hood. The phrase used here seems to have been inaccurately 
construed by most writers upon the life of Thucydides from 
the earliest down to modern times. Plutarch first in his life 
of Kimon (§ 4) changes it into ra ypuceta epi rv Opdxnv 
éxéxrnto. Marcellinus, whoever he was, uses a similar phrase 
and adds a tradition that Thucydides acquired the property by 
marriage with a Thracian heiress. So even Béckh in his 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener says that Thucydides “ Gold- 
gruben in Thrake besass,’ and Grote (vi., p. 409) speaks of 
him as ‘‘a large proprietor and worker of gold mines.”” Now 
the words of Thucydides, our only real authority, are zuvSa- 
vopevoc (6 Bpacidac) rov OQovkvdidny xrijoiv re txervy THY ypvceiwy 
peraddrwy Epyaciag ev TH wept ravra OpgKn Kal an’ abrov divacSat év 
Toic mpwroc THY yrepwrov. ‘The word épyaciac here seems to 
require beyond question the interpretation that what he owned 
was simply the right of working the mines, not the mines 
themselves, that he held a contract from the owner, that is 
the state of Athens, to work them. With this agrees the 
plural rév xpucciwy peraddwv, for though the singular is some- 
times used collectively as for the whole work of a district 
containing several mines, it does not appear that the plural is 
ever used of one mine. He could hardly have been owner 
of all the mines in that part of Thrace, for they constituted 
an important part of the property of a state in the possession 
of Thasos first and afterwards of Athens. With this under- 
standing of the matter then we leave entirely out of view the 
discussion upon which Bockh pronounces an opinion, and in 
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which Kriger in his life of Thucydides engages, as to how 
these mines came into the possession of the historian. We 
hold that he was not the owner by inheritance or by marriage, _ 
but simply the contractor under the Athenian government, 
which leased the use of the gold mines in Thrace apparently 
as it did that of the silver mines at Laurium. Such a contract 
might come into a man’s possession by inheritance or by 
purchase, and how it was in the case of Thucydides we have 
no means of deciding. Furthermore the position of contractor 
for the working of a district of mines serves to account for 
his commanding influence among the chief men of the popula- 
tion on the mainland as the ownership of a single mine or 
two would not account for it. We find the historian then in 
his day and generation in connection with this Thracian coast, 
as the family of Miltiades and Kimon had been for nearly a 
hundred years in the preceding generations. We find as the 
name of his father the same which occurs as that of the 
father-in-law of Miltiades some fifty years before the probable 
date of the birth of Thucydides—a name too which occurs 
nowhere else in Greek literature and sounds foreign to the 
Greek language—a name which has no apparent etymological 
connection with any Greek stem, whereas the Greek proper 
names of persons are generally easy of explanation. Curtius 
indeed suggests (Gr. Etym., p. 312) a possible connection 
with the stem of dpc, but points out that the form resembles 
more nearly the Slavonic kindred word, ord-lu,‘an eagle,’ 
than the Greek forms of the stem. 

These things suggest a family connection between Thu- 
cydides and Miltiades or his descendants. Now we find that . 
this family connection was believed in by the Greeks of the 
time of Plutarch, and he adds a fact which he regarded as 
confirming it; that a tomb or monument of Thucydides é» 
roic Kepwvetore deixvurat rapa rov ’Edmevixne tig Kipwvoc adeApiic ragov. 
The expression seems to indicate that he had himself been on 
the spot and seen the tombs, and it is good authority for a 
current belief at Athens in the first century of our era. 
Pausanias, too, a little later than Plutarch, speaks of a monu- 
ment (vjua) to Thucydides in Athens near the Melitid gate, 
but this can hardly be cited as confirmatory evidence, for he 
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says nothing as to its being in connection with other tombs, 
and there is no good evidence to show where the Melitid gate 
was situated. If it could only be proved that this gate opened 
upon the Koidn or Valley road, where Herodotus tells us that 
Kimon was buried, then the evidence of Pausanias would be 
a most valuable completing link—but without that knowledge 
we have only Plutarch to rely upon. In his next sentence he 
FOES ON GANA Ooucveidne per “AAtpovoug yéyove ror Shpwr, ot O€ rept 
rov MiArcadny Aaxcddar. Whence he got this latter statement 
does not appear, nor is the former sufficiently explained by 
citing the inscription Qovxudidne ’Oddpov “AXtpovorog Evade Keirar— 
for that inscription is found only in the lives which we have 
seen are wholly valueless as authorities. Plutarch may have 
seen such an inscription, but there is no evidence that he did. 
Yet that contradiction between the demes of Thucydides and 
Miltiades, even if we allow both to be known on good historic 
evidence, does not seem to be fatal to a family connection 
between the two men. For there is no reason to doubt that 
the deme membership followed the male line, and so a sister’s 
son to Kimon would have been in the deme of his father, 
Kimon’s brother-in-law, not in that of Kimon himself. How- 
ever that may be, the fact attested by Plutarch remains, that 
there was in Athens a group of tombs and monuments called 
those of Kimon’s family, bearing their names probably as 
modern discoveries show was the practice, and that among 
them was one assigned to Thucydides. 

Here then is the argument for connecting the historian in 
some way with that well-known family. His father’s name 
was Olorus, a name which occurs nowhere else but as that of 
the father of Miltiades’ wife, Kimon’s mother. He himself 
had the working of the Thracian mines opposite to Thasos, 
and on account of his local influence was sent thither in his 
year of gencralship, to the same region where Miltiades and 
Kimon, following the lead of others of the family before them, 
had been active in government and in war. A tomb among 
those of the same family was pointed out as his in the time of 
Plutarch. It seems to me that the coincidence of these three 
facts in any other case would suffice to establish reasonable 
ground of belief in a connection of blood between the man 
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and the family. What precisely the connection was, we have 
of course no means of ascertaining. Any statement, such as 
that of Marcellinus, must be a mere guess, but we may be 
allowed to frame such an explanation in order to remove any 
doubt of its possibility. Miltiades, we know from Herodotus 
(vi. 41), had sons besides Kimon by other women besides 
Hegesipyle. He may have had others by her whose relation 
to him is not mentioned in our scanty records. One such may 
have been this Olorus, named from his mother’s father as 
Kimon was from his father’s father. This Olorus may have 
married an Athenian wife and so have given full citizenship 
to his son Thucydides. Yet by the law of Perikles, passed 
about 460 B. C., all persons born of mixed marriages, as 
between an Athenian man and a non-Athenian woman, were 
struck off from the lists of citizens. This, being retro-active, 
would have excluded both Olorus and his son. Besides, the 
difference of deme mentioned by Plutarch, if we accept his 
testimony, would prevent such direct connection. There are 
other possibilities that avoid these objections. A sister ora 
daughter of Miltiades may have been married to a son of 
Olorus, king of the Thracians. A son of theirs, born perhaps 
about 500 B. C., and named after his paternal grandfather 
according to Greek custom, may have been naturalized as a 
citizen at Athens by virtue of his mother’s citizenship, and 
adopted into the deme Halimus. Then taking an Athenian 
wife he may have been the father of Thucydides, the earliest 
and in my view most probable date of whose birth is £71 B.C. 

The name Thucydides indicates nothing, for it is one which 
might be given from a mere fancy for it, with or without any 
family reason. Often in Greek families there appears a custom 
of naming the first born son after his paternal grandfather, 
so that the same two names alternate in successive gencrations. 
But there are also many examples of names, some of them 
even like this having patronymic form, which have no family 
significance, but seem to have been chosen from their meaning 
as words or their popularity as names. This name appears to 
be a patronymic from Oovxvdjc, which appears only in one 
instance in Herodotus in Ionic form and in the genitive case, 
Oeoxvdéoc. 


VI.—On the Classification of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
Syntax. 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 


ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


More than thirteen years ago I called attention to some 
serious difficulties which seemed to me to beset the common 
theories of conditional sentences in Greek syntax, difficulties 
which extended in a less degree to Latin and even to English 
syntax. As the remedy then proposed was a radical one, 
involving the abandonment of many generally accepted doc- 
trines, as well as a reconstruction of the classification in its 
most important parts, it cannot be amiss to review the whole 
question in the light of later experience, that we may deter- 
mine, if possible, what system of classification best represents 
the present state of grammatical science. It is to be hoped 
that very few scholars, if any, still hold to the antiquated 
notion that grammar is not a progressive science, and that all 
its important principles have been handed down to us from 
some infallible authority in past generations. Such a doctrine 
would bring upon classical studies most deservedly the re- 
proach which some popular writers ignorantly cast upon them, 
that of remaining stationary and refusing to recognize new 
truth and to be governed by scientific principles in a scientific 
age. Until the generation has passed away which can remem- 
ber Porson’s controversy with Hermann about the common 
rules of iambic verse, surely no one can be charged with 
impertinence for suggesting doubts as to the correctness of 
any generally accepted principle in Greek or Latin grammar. 

The question which goes to the root of the whole discussion 
of conditional sentences is one which every schoolboy is taught 
to answer at a very early stage in his classical studies,— What 
is the essential force of the Greek subjunctive in protasis as 
opposed to the simple indicative, e.g. of é4» xpdcay roiro as 
upposed to ei mpaoce rovro? The various answers to this 
elementary question exhibit in the ‘strongest light the vague- 
ness and looseness of much of the common reasoning on the 
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whole subject. Most grammarians agree in assigning to the 
subjunctive the idea of “ possibility’? with various modifica- 
tions. The definitions “ possibility with prospect of decision,” 
~—‘‘ objective possibility,’—‘* what is possible now or in the 
future,’ ——“ bedingte Moglichkeit,’’—“ eine Tendenz zur 
Wirklichkeit,”’ etc., are familiar to all scholars, and most of 
us have probably learnt and repeated one or more of them in 
the belief that they really contained the essence of the sub- 
junctive in protasis. But what mind accustomed to the 
exactness of modern scientific definitions can rest satisfied 
with any such vague formula, when it professes to include 
two such dissimilar expressions as éay £\Oy, rovro moqow, and iv 
éyyuc ENOn Gavaroc, ovdeic BoidAerac Ovinoxay? A pupil who has 
brought his mind to accept such definitions, in a science which 
professes above all things to teach exactness of thought and 
expression, cannot be very strongly impressed with the boasted 
accuracy of Greek in expressing nice distinctions. It surely 
cannot require much reflection to see that, whether “possi- 
bility’ or “tendency to reality” is, or is not, an essential 
part of these two expressions, there is a great deal involved . 
in both of them which no one of the common definitions 
attempts to touch. All omission of the important matter of 
time, or the introduction of it by “now or hereafter,” is, to 
say the least, a marked defect. An enquiring mind might 
perhaps notice that éay rodro rpdocn sometimes means 7 he shall 
do this, and sometimes if he ever does this; but that in the 
former case it is essentially equivalent to «i rovro mpaée (at 
least in respect to time), and would be regularly expressed in 
Latin by st hoc faciet; whereas in the latter it has no resem- 
blance in meaning to «i rovro mpdée or 82 hoc facet, but would 
be commonly expressed in Latin by 87 hoe facit, occasionally 
even in Greek taking the form ¢ rotro xpaccet. 

The idea of “ possibility” or something of the kind being 
attached to the subjunctive, it was naturally supposed that the 
simple indicative * in protasis must have a corresponding idea 
at its foundation, and that of “certainty” or “reality” has 


*The expression “simple indicative” is meant to include all indicatives in 
protasis except the past tenses implying non-fulfillment of the condition. 
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generally been assigned to it. Some of the best grammarians 
(as Kriiger) have avoided this rock, and have seen that no 
such idea is implied when we use the indicative in protasis, 
which can express the condition 2f all men are liars as well as 
the condition if truth is eternal. But this gain is more than 
balanced by the increased vagueness in the idea of “ possi- 
bility,’ which now stands attached to the subjunctive with no 
corresponding “idea” in the indicative to contrast it with. If 
every condition that is ‘objectively possible,” or ‘ possible 
now or in the future,” or “ possible with a prospect of decis- 
ion,” or “uncertain with a prospect of decision,’’ requires the 
subjunctive,—and what else is to be inferred from the rules ?— 
in what cases is a pupil to be taught to use the indicative ? 
How is he to know that he must use the indicative, and not 
the subjunctive, to express, for example, if the enemy already 
. knows our plans (which time will show), he is well prepared ? 
To take an actual case —one which time has somewhat 
illustrated ~—in a review of Farrar’s Greek Syntax, in the 
North American Review in 1868, I said that the condition zf 
Livingstone is now living (or, if that is preferred, be now living) 
could be expressed in Greek or Latin only by the present 
indicative ; and yet this was then a most striking example of 
‘possibility Cor “uncertainty’’) with prospect of decision.” 
Now was there any view of the possibility or impossibility, 
certainty or uncertainty of Livingstone’s safety at that time, 
which would have justified any one in using the subjunctive 
to express this condition? Would the indicative be any more 
correct, or the subjunctive any less a blunder, now (July, 
1873) than when almost every one despaired of the great 
traveller’s safety? And yet what schoolboy, if he had _ fol- 
lowed the common rules in his grammar, would have used 
anything but the subjunctive? If now any grammarian has 
subtlety enough to explain away this difficulty (which is fairly 
stated as it once actually occurred in my own experience), it 
must be done by refining “ possibility ”’ to an abstraction which 
will be entirely beyond the reach of schoolboys, and utterly 
ridiculous as an explanation of one of the most common forms 
of Greek syntax. 
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Probably no grammarian would now maintain the absurdity 
that the indicative in protasis expresses either certainty in fact 
or what is believed by the speaker to be certain. Here, however, 
has always been a fine field for grammatical logic. Few 
have the courage to take the bull by the horns as Jelf does, 
when he tells us (Grammar, § 853) that a speaker or writer 
sometimes suppresses his real opinion for politeness (!) or for 
argument’s sake, adding that it will generally be found that 
the protasis and apodosis taken together express his true opin- © 
ion, — apparently forgetting that when “the protasis and 
apodosis taken together,” i. e. the whole statement, does not 
express the speaker’s real opinion, either in Greek or in 
English, it is a case of lying, not of false syntax!: Most 
grammarians are eager to disclaim any connection between 
the “‘certainty’’ here intended and matter of fact or even of 
opinion ; and they thus reduce the “certainty”’ to a harmless 
abstraction, which is utterly valueless as a definition. Thus 
Zumpt (Latin Gram. § 517, note) explains, with regard to the 
Latin indicative in protasis, that what is assumed as certain 
with respect to the inference (in Bezug auf die Folgerung) 
need not be certain either in fact or in the speaker's belief: 
In all this I can see nothing more than is necessarily involved 
in the very idea of a “supposition:” we suppose or assume 
something as happening, or some state of. things as existing, 
in the past, the present, or the future; and we then state a 
result or conclusion which followed, follows, will follow, or 
would follow from the realization of the supposition or as- 
sumption. If this is all that is meant, it is hard to see why. 
even suppositions implying non-fulfillment of the condition 
need be excluded from those which “assume something: as 
certain (or “‘real”’) with respect to the: inference:’’ when we 
say if Philip had died, we should have remained free, we 
suppose or assume something to have happened: (although we 
imply that it did not happen) with a view to a result or 
conclusion which we are about to state. What is there in the 
least more absurd in this than in applying Zumpt’s principle 
to ci éyw Paidpoy ayvod, kai Euavrov exiAEAnopat’ adAa ‘yap ovoEerEpa 
fort rovrwy (Puat. Phaedr. 228 a)? Zumpt would include 
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examples like 32 naturam sequemur ducem, nunquam aberrabimus, 
under the same principle of “certainty ”’ with st vales, bene est ; 
but a Greek writer would naturally express the former protasis 
by the subjunctive, the latter by the present indicative. 

The idea of “certainty”? then must be deprived of .its most 
characteristic attributes before it can apply to every present 
indicative in protasis ; the same process is necessary before the 
idea of * possibility’ can apply to every subjunctive in protasis. 
‘ It is perhaps true, in one sense, that when we “suppose” a 
future event we assume its possibility ; for how otherwise can 
we consistently suppose it to take place? For example, if we 
translate into Greek if the sky falls, we shall catch larks, we 
must use éavy and the subjunctive; and it might edify some 
teachers to hear a docile pupil explain such a subjunctive as 
used to express “ possibility with a prospect of decision.’’ So 
far at least must the meaning of “ possible’? be extended: it 
thus becomes equivalent to “ supposable.”’ 

What then is the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative in protasis? I have not criticised the common 
distinction with a view to proposing another of a similar 
nature, but to justify myself in maintaining the position which 
I assumed with great hesitation thirteen years ago, that no 
distinction of this character was ever present to the mind of 
a Greek. I have nothing now to change in the statement 
which I made in 1864,* although I am aware that it has been 
looked upon by many whose names I| most highly respect as 
containing “‘ dangerous heresies.” ‘In one point all these 
authorities agree,—in looking for some principle on which the 
use of the subjunctive depends, to be found either in the nature 
of the act supposed or in the manner in which the speaker 
conceives it. This, it.seems to me, is the rock on which they 
have all split. After the most careful study that I have been 
able to give to the subject, and especially after a comparison 
of several thousand classic examples, I am convinced that no 
such principle can be found. Every example that I have met 
with has only confirmed the opinion, which I can now express 


* See Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for Dec. 6, 
1864 : vol. vi., p. 367. 
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with the greatest confidence, that there is no inherent dis- 
tinction between the present indicative and the present 
subjunctive in protasis (between «i BovAcrac and éav BodiAnrac) 
except that of time.” 

So far as the indicative is concerned, the inherent distinction 
of time is perfectly obvious; and if we had no other mood to 
consider, it would be plain that in both Greek and Latin we 
can express a supposition in any time by simply using the 
proper tense of the indicative. Thus we can express by the 
indicative if he ts doing,—if he did,—if he has done,—if he 
had done,—if he shall do,—if he shall have done,—with no 
implied assumption of truth, certainty, uncertainty, possibility, 
or probability, and with no other distinctions than those which 
belong to the same tenses in any other kind of sentence. The 
trouble begins when we attempt to define the use of the Greek 
subjunctive. Here the whole difficulty—indeed, the whole 
supposed necessity for any definition at all except that of 
time—seems to me to arise from confounding two distinct 
uses of the subjunctive in protasis. In one of these the 
subjunctive always refers to future time, and hardly differs 
from the future indicative; in the other it expresses a shade 
of meaning which (so far as I know) no other language has 
ever undertaken to distinguish in its ordinary usage from that 
of the present indicative. Each of these has a use of the 
optative corresponding to it; and these optatives have gen- 
erally been carefully distinguished by grammarians. No one 
now thinks of bringing under the same head (at least for 
practical use) such instances as «it rivag BopuvBoupévove atcuiro, 
karaoGevvivat Tiv Tapayxiy érepadro (XEN. Cyr. v. 8, 55) and «& 
Tivag ataBorro, wetpwro ay, etc., the difference in time here making 
that in construction too obvious to be mistaken. And yet 
there is just as important a difference between éay rivac 
aisOnrat, reiparat, if he ever sees any, he (always) tries, etc., and 
éav Trvac atoOnra, wepacerar, if he shall see any, he will try, etc. ; 
although here the slighter distinction in time has caused that 
in the construction to be overlooked. The neglect of this 
distinction, and the consequent attempt to unite both uses of 
the subjunctive under one “idea,” have caused the whole 
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difficulty. Where the cases to be accounted for were so 
dissimilar, the theory had to be loose and accommodating. 
If the Greek used its subjunctive in conditions of the latter 
class alone, it seems impossible that any one could overlook 
the simple truth, that ei zpaoce rovro means if he is doing this 
(now), and éay zpacoy rovro means if he shall do this, the latter 
not differing, except in vividness of expression, from ei zpaéec 
rovro. In the other class (as é4y revac atcdnrar, reparac) the 
subjunctive clearly does not refer to the future, as is obvious 
if we try to substitute «i aioSjoerac in the protasis; neither 
does it refer to the present exactly, for there is a great differ- 
ence between 2f he is now perceiving and if he ever perceives. 
This is a distinction which perhaps no language but the 
Greek ever expressed systematically by its construction, other 
languages generally contenting themselves by using the present 
indicative where the Greek uses this subjunctive, as they use 
the past tenses of the indicative for the corresponding opta- 
tive. Such conditions, as they do not refer to a definite act 
or even to a definite series of acts, but endefinitely to any one 
of a series or class of acts, may be called “‘ general conditions,” 
if here having the force of 2f ever or whenever. 

T cannot claim to have first called attention to the existence 
of these general conditions. As I have said, those referring 
to the past have been generally recognized; and at least one 
writer (Biumlein) states that the Greek subjunctive in protasis 
is sometimes general in its nature. As I have been misunder- 
stood on this point, I cannot state too distinctly here, that the 
chief peculiarity of the classification here proposed consists in 
showing (first) the close relation between the optative and 
the subjunctive in general conditions, and (secondly) the im- 
portant result of this connection, viz. that, as the past general 
conditions expressed by the optative are a ‘variation’’ (so 
to speak) of the ordinary past conditions expressed by the 
indicative, so the quasi-present general conditions expressed 
by the subjunctive are a variation of the ordinary present 
conditions, which other languages (and sometimes even the 
Greek) express by the present indicative. On the other hand, 
Biiumlein leaves the subjunctive in general conditions, as well 
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as in other kinds of protasis, to be explained on his single 
principle as denoting a “Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit ;”’ and he 
seems to have no suspicion that the two subjunctives stand in 
different relations to the present indicative. His remark 
therefore shows a sense of the weakness of his general theory, 
but does not help us to an understanding of the relation of 
the subjunctive to the indicative. A still more remarkable 
case of hesitation in stating a general definition of the force 
of the subjunctive is found in the new edition of Kihner’s 
larger Grammar (§ 394), where he says that the subjunctive 
properly refers to future time, although sometimes in depend- 


ent clauses zt seems to refer to present time, really, however, 


expressing only what is “‘assumed as present.”’ It is almost 
needless to say, that the examples of this singular exception 
are found in the general conditional sentences above-mentioned. 
We must confess that, with all its looseness, Kiihner’s remark 
comes nearer a true definition of the subjunctive than any 
which omit the element of time altogether. 

The distinction of general and particular suppositions is not 
confined to the two cases which have been discussed. It 
extends to all conditions in present, past, and future time; but 
as it effects the construction only in the cases in question, the 
others may be neglected in a classification which belongs to 
syntax alone. We need therefore set apart as a special class 
only the present and past general conditions above described, 
which the Greek so peculiarly expresses by the subjunctive 
and optative instead of merging them (as other languages 
generally do) with other present and past conditions which 
take the simple indicative. It will be borne in mind then that 
all the classes of ‘“‘ordinary conditions” in the classification 
which follows, except the first, contain both particular and 
general suppositions, and even in the first the distinction is 
sometimes (though rarely) neglected.* It seems to me that, 


*T must here acknowledge and correct a former error. In the first edition of 
‘‘Greek Moods and Tenses’’ (1860), the distinction of particular and general 
suppositions was (in the classification) carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made; subsequently (1865) this arrangement 
was given up as cumbrous, and it was stated in a note that general future condi- 
tions were included under the rules for particular future conditions. Jam under 
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when attention has once been called to the true position of 
the subjunctive in present general conditions, it will need no 
further argument to show that its essential character in all 
other cases of protasis is its designation of future tume; so 
that éay retro yévnrae here must mean if this shall happen, and 
the subject may be the sky falling, or to-morrow’s sun rising, 
or any other supposable event, whether possible or impossible. 
Any further definition would here seem superfluous. 

The statement that éav rovro yévnra:, apart from present 
general conditions, always means if this shall happen, may 
strike some with surprise, especially such as have been in the 
habit of drilling pupils in certain well-known “ pattern ” 
sentences, ingeniously written by modern grammarians to 
illustrate rules which (like the examples) are purely of their 
own invention. Thus ééy re Exw, dwow cannot possibly mean 
(as it seems expected to) if I (now) have anything (which 
will hereafter be proved), I shall give it; it is Greek only in 
the sense if I shall (hereafter) have anything, I shall give it. 
So éay rovro Néyne, dpapravecc can mean only if you ever say this 
(i. e. 80 often as you say this) you err; which is not at all 
what boys are expected to understand by it when they see it 
tortured into bad Latin, st hoe dicas, erras, and into unintel- 
ligible English, if you say this, you err, all the time innocently 
imagining it was written by some Greek and will teach them 
to imitate Demosthenes and Plato! If the discussion is 
confined to the writings of classic authors, no examples of 
éav with the subjunctive will be found which do not belong 
clearly to one or the other of the two classes above explained ; 
and every scholar should enter an earnest protest against the 
common practice of instructing pupils by means of sentences 
which have been made to suit modern theories, and which 


great obligations to Dr. B. L. Gildersleeve, Professor in the University of Virginia, 
for valuable criticisms on this arrangement; from these, and from a note in the 
latest edition of his Latin Grammar (under Conditional Sentences), it is evident 
that there is nu logical propriety in excluding the distinction in question even 
from the class (I. a, 2) of present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
It has therefore seemed better to make a special class (II.) of present and past 
general conditions, to be treated as a variation of class (I. a, 1), and then to treat 
all other conditions (both particular and general) under the head of ‘“‘ Four Forms 
of Ordinary Conditional Sentences.” 
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conceal from view or violate the real principles involved in 
classic constructions. I do not quote classic examples here 
in support of my own theory, partly because I have done this 
elsewhere, and partly because I wish to ask any one who needs 
such confirmation to simply turn to any piece of classic Greek 
which contains conditional sentences and test the question by 
examples of his own choice. 

The relation of the subjunctive to the optative in protasis 
remains to be considered. The most common doctrine is that 
the subjunctive implies “ possibility with prospect of decision,” 
the optative ‘possibility without prospect of decision.” ‘There 
is also a general opinion that the optative implies less proba- 
bility or more uncertainty than the subjunctive. I confess, 
this question is by no means as simple as the former; and in 
first proposing the classification here advocated, in 1860, I 
accepted the former of these distinctions in a moditidd form. 
But later consideration has made me more and more doubtful 
whether any such distinction ever occurred to the mind of a 
Greek. When the optative in past general suppositions is 
excluded, it is evident that the optative in ordinary protasis 
refers to the future. This important character of this optative 
is seldom made prominent by grammarians. But how does 
this futurity differ from that expressed by the subjunctive ? 
Fortunately, we have the same distinction in English; for I 
cannot think any one will seriously doubt that, whatever 
difference was felt in Greek between éav rotro yévnrac and 
ei rovro ‘yévorro, in the cases in question, is still felt in English 
between 2f this shall happen (or if this happens, in a future 
sense,) and 7f this should happen. If this is granted, we may 
simply say that, wherever we should use the latter form in 
English, the optative would be used in Greek; and wherever 
we should use the former, the subjunctive or future indicative 
would be the natural Greek form. Now if any one is dis- 
tinctly conscious of always implying greater “ probability ’’ or 
more “ prospect of decision”? when he says ¢f this happens (or 
shall happen) than when he says #f this should happen, it will 
be hard to convince him that the Greek did not make the 
same distinction; and it may be that he has unconsciously 
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conformed his own usage in English to what he assumes to be 
the correct usage in Greek. I doubt exceedingly whether any 
one who never studied Greek (if such a person could be a 
competent judge of modal forms in any language) would 
explain the English usage in this way; indeed, it is one of 
the hardest things in the world to state exactly the distinction 
which is felt between two such similar forms,—for which 
reason it is extremely easy to imagine it to be one of those in 
question or almost any other impalpable distinction that may 
be suggested. Every one will admit that it is often indifferent 
which of the two forms is used; and in such cases it is some- 
times hard to attach the formula required by the common 
rules to each form of protasis. Does the proverb “If the sky 
falls, we shall catch larks” imply any greater “ prospect of 
decision”? than it would in the form “If the sky should fall, 
we should catch larks”? Did Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 48, 
§ 11) imply that there was any nearer prospect of decision on 
the question of Philip’s death when he referred to it in the 
words Gy ovrdc re ran, than when he repeated his supposition 
in the very next sentence in the form «ir: rd00c? Is not the 
essential distinction here merely one of vividness of expression 
or distinctness in the form of the supposition, entirely apart 
from any difference of the speaker’s opinion on any subject ? 
If this is admitted for English, the burden of proof surely 
rests on him who maintains (as too many do, at least in 
practice) that the ancients had entirely different modes of 
thought from ourselves, and that what seems plain common 
sense in English may involve metaphysical subtleties in Greek. 
If this view is correct, the optative in ordinary protasis is 
merely a vaguer or less vivid form than the subjunctive for 
stating a future supposition, bearing a relation to the sub- 
junctive somewhat similar to that which the subjunctive itself 
bears to the future indicative. Thus we have three forms 
which may be used to express a-future condition, differing 
essentially only in the vividness with which they state the 
supposition,—e«i yerfoerac, if vt shall happen; éav yévnra, of rt 
happens (i.e. shall happen) ; aud ei yévorro, if it should happen. 
I am far from denying that,:-when the subjunctive and 
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optative are brought into contrast in successive sentences, the 
subjunctive may be used in the supposition which the speaker 
regards as the more probable, the more likely to be fulfilled, 
the more dangerous, or which is for any other reason the more 
prominent in his mind. These distinctions, however, seem to 
me to stand to the more comprehensive one of greater and less 
vividness in the relation (if I may be allowed the expression) 
of species to a genus. If a speaker has at his command two 
forms for expressing substantially the same kind of supposi- 
tion, one of which is more vivid than the other, he will 
naturally choose the former for a supposition which he wishes 
to contrast with another in any of the respects above men- 
tioned. For this reason the future indicative may be used to 
express a more prominent supposition more vividly, and the 
subjunctive to express a less prominent one less vividly. 
Neither the future indicative nor the subjunctive nor the 
optative expresses any absolute amount of vividness or proba- 
bility ; it is only by contrast that these qualities. sometimes 
appear relatively. In Dem. Cor. pp. 286, 237, § 176, we find 
ci mpoarpnodpeOa in a supposition which the orator wishes to 
make especially vivid that he may warn his hearers against 
the consequences of the fulfillment of the condition ; still, it 
is a condition which he hopes and prays may never be fulfilled, . 
and which in fact never was fulfilled. In the next sentence 
he uses ay reobijr’ éuot to express what he hopes will happen 
and what does actually happen; but as he reserves the sub- 
stance of his plan for the next sentence, the weaker form here 
would seem to give greater prominence to the warning of the 
previous clause. This, however, is dangerous speculation ; 
for there can be little doubt that the two forms were some- 
times used when it is next to impossible that any deliberate 
plan could have.affected the choice. Thus, when Isocrates 
(Archid. p- 138 A.) Says, ijv eBéhwpev arobvqcKery imép TaY Ouxalwy, 
evdoxtjooper” ei d& ponocpueBa rove Kevduvouc, cig mwoAdaC Tapayac 
karaorioopey Hpac avrovs, it seems absurd to refine on the possible 
reasons for using the moods as he does rather than in the 
inverse order. All we can say with certainty is, that the 
Greek language had this variety of forms, which could be used 
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to express nice distinctions of thought, just as. it had the 
distinction of the present and aorist subjunctive and others 
of the same nature ; but it by no means follows that the Greeks 
always used their finest tools. 

This not uncommon use of the future indicative and the 
subjunctive in successive conditions serves to illustrate the 
much rarer use of the subjunctive and optative in antithesis. 
The two favorite examples of the latter are in Dem. Cor. 
p. 276, §§ 147, 148; where it is said that the two optatives 
el cupreito and ei eionyoiro introduce “the more improbable 
alternative”? and “the condition which did not happen,” as 
opposed to éay aipe6y and ay 4, which state “the very condition 
which was actually fulfilled,” etc. (Holmes.) All this is 
very true. But it will be-noticed that the two optatives belong 
to conditional sentences depending on past tenses in oratio 
obliqua, and for this reason alone are in the optative ; in the 
direct form in the speaker’s mind all four conditions would 
have the subjunctive, and after a present or future tense the 
subjunctive must have been retained in all alike. After a past 
tense, where the option between the original forms and the 
same tenses of the optative was allowed, the orator twice 
chooses the more vivid form, that in which the idea was 
originally conceived, to express what (he implies) Philip had 
most at heart, and the optative to express the opposite alter- 
native. I cannot believe that there would have been any 
difference in the use of the moods here if Philip’s plan had 
failed, for there would still have been the same ground for 
distinguishing the two sets of conditions in respect to vividness. 
This example suggests and illustrates the remark to which 
the preceding argument has been tending, that the subjunctive 
and optative in common protasis may be said to differ very 
much (if not precisely) as they do in the dependent clauses 
of oratio obliqua after past tenses. The comments which I 
have quoted on the passage of Demosthenes show a feeling 
that this is so. It will be generally admitted that the direct 
form éav é\Ow, rovro rorhow can be expressed indirectly either by 
Eon éav EXON rovro wornoay OY by edn ei EAOot TovTO woHoEy, With no 
essential difference of meaning, the former being the less 
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common but more vivid form. What now could be more 
natural than that éay é\6n and ei é\8o should differ here very 
much as they would differ in any other kind of sentence ? 
The same principle, I believe most firmly, holds in all similar 
cases in which option is allowed between the subjunctive and 
optative or between the indicative and optative, in construc- 
tions which partake of the nature of oratio obliqua. No other 
principle accounts satisfactorily for the frequent use of the 
subjunctive in final clauses after past tenses in the same sense 
as the optative, a usage familiar to all readers of Thucydides, 
and often explained in the most wonderful manner by com- 
mentators on particular passages. No one can try to apply 
the common rule that the subjunctive “ brings the action of 
its verb down to the present time” to ten passages in suc- 
cession without seeing its utter absurdity. As all final clauses 
express the thought of the one who conccived the purpose, 
they are so far affected by the principles of oratio obliqua that 
they allow, after past tenses, either the original subjunctive or 
the same tense of the optative, the former being the rarer but 
more vivid form of expression. 

All forms of conditions have now been considered except 
those of present and past time which imply non-fulfillment. 
These are too familiar to need comment: one caution, however, 
is sometimes necessary against our old enemy “ possibility.” 
This construction implies merely that the condition is not or 
was not fulfilled; the supposition of the protasis, however, 
may be a posszble one or an impossible one, according to 
circumstances. There is no more impossibility implied when 
we say if twice three were seven than when we say if twice three 
are seven, unless no more is meant by impossibility than is 
already involved in the non-fulfillment of the condition,—in 
which case the addition is superfluous. This confusion is 
especially to be avoided in defining the forms of wishes, which 
are conditional sentences without the apodosis. Wishes are 
often divided into “ possible,’ expressed by the optative, and 
“impossible,” expressed by the indicative; as if the wish 
O that our friends were here! were “impossible” except from 
the present being beyond the chance of change, or as if O that 
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the heavens would fall were “possible”’ except from the future 
being open to unlimited possibilities. It is clear that here, as 
in protasis, time is an essential matter in both classes, and 
possibility need not be considered. 

To sum up the results of this discussion in a tabular form, 
we have 

I. Four forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences, two with 
present and past, two with future conditions. 

(a.) 1. Present and past (particular) conditions implying 
nothing as to fulfillment. Indicative with ci in protasis: any 
verbal ‘form in apodosis. Ei mpdocet rovro, cade Exe, of he is 
doing this, it is well. 

2. Present and past conditions implying non-fulfillment. 
Past tenses of indicative with «i in protasis: same with 4a» in 
apodosis. Ei éxpacce (éxpake) rovro, kadkwe av eixev (éoyev), tf he 
were doing (had done) this, it would be (would have been) well. 

(6.) 1. Future conditions (more vivid fourm). Subjunctive 
with é4y (sometimes future indicative with «/) in protasis: 
future indicative or some other future form in apodosis. ’Eay 
mpacan Touro (ei mpacec rouro), Kadwe te, if he shall do this, wt will 
be well. 

2. Future conditions (less vivid form.) Optative with ei in 
protasis: optative with dy in apodosis. Ei zpaaaoe rovro, kadwc 
av éyor, if he should do this, it would be well. 


II. Two forms of General Conditional Sentences, one present 
and one past.—the apodosis expressing a customary or repeated 
action or a general truth. | 

(a.) Present general conditions after verbs of present time: 
subjunctive with éay in protasis. "Edy ric rovro mpdoon, Kaho 
éxet, of any one (ever) does this, it 1s (always) well. 

(b.) Past general conditions after verbs of past time: 
optative with ci in protasis. Ei rig rovro mpacoo, Kadee elyer, Uf 
any one (ever) did this, it was (always) well. 

N. B. The last two forms are variations of I. (a.) 1, 
and are the only forms of general conditions which are 
distinguished by the construction. All others, therefore, 
are included in the last three forms of ordinary conditional 
sentences, (a.) 2, and (6.) 1 and 2. 
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The discussion in this paper has been confined to general 
principles, and all such matters as the use of «i for éa4y with 
the subjunctive, the omission of a&» in the apodosis, as well as 
all the combinations of one form of protasis with another 
form of apodosis, have been excluded. It is important, how- 
ever, to notice the exact correspondence between the forms 
of protasis and those of conditional relative sentences, which 
becomes clear, as it seems to me, only when the present 
classification is adopted. It will be sufficient to give examples 
under the proper numbers. 


I. (a.) 1. “O re Exet, dice, he will give whatever he (new) has. 
“A pu} otda, ob0" otopar eidévae, Pxiat. Apol. 21 D. 

2. "O rt Eoxev, Edwxev av, he would have given anything that he 
had (implying that he had nothing, like « re évyev). Oiw ay 
émexeipovpev mparrey a py yriorapeOa. PLAT. Charm. 171 &. 

(6.) 1. "O re Gy éxn, Seon, he will give whatever he has (i. e. 
shall have). “Orav 3) pi oBévw, texavoopa, when I shall have no 
strength, etc. Sopu. Antig. 91. 

2. "O re Exot, doin av, he would give whatever he might have 
(commonly, whatever he had). ayo: av ordre Bovdrorro, he would 
eat whenever he pleased. XEN. Mem. ii. 1. 18. 


II. (a.) “O re &y exn, Sidwor, he (always) gives whatever he 
has.* Xuppayeiv rovrocc Bédovery Gxavrec, ove Ay Opwoe wapecKevac- 
péevovs. Dem. Phil. i. p. 42, § 6. 

(6.) “O re Exot, édidov, he (always) gave whatever he had. Oic 
tot evraxrwe idvrag, rivec TE Elev Nowra, Kai érel TiGotTO emnver. XEN. 
Cyr. v. 3. 50. 

In conclusion, I add a few remarks on the English sub- 
Junctive in protasis, although I am well aware of my inability 
to deal properly with this subject. The English of our time, 
especially the spoken language, generally makes no distinction 
between present aud future time in protasis, using if he does 
this to express all the various meanings which the Greek 


* Here we sometimes find the indicative, especially with dors, that pronoun 
expressing the indefiniteness of the general condition sufficiently without the help 
of the verb. See Sopn. Antig. 178 (éerts pi} amrerac), and compare Odyss. xiv. 
157 with Il. ix. 313. So sometimes in the past form. This neglect to mark the 
general condition by the form of the verb occurs sometimes in common conditional 
sentences. See Sopu. Trach. 944. 
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expresses by ei rovro mpacce (in one sense), é pate, and éav 
mpacoy (or zpain), and the Latin by s¢ facit and s2 faciet (or 
Ffecerit). Some of our American Solons, among others those 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have recently abol- 
ished the subjunctive as well as the future indicative in 
protasis, so far as they can, by expunging both from the 
statute books; so that some of our laws have ‘“ Whoever 
steals,” “If a clerk embezzles,”’ etc., instead of the time- 
honored forms, ‘‘ Whoever shall steal,’ “If a clerk shall 
embezzle”’ or “If a clerk embezzle.” In the Massachusetts 
riot-act we now find, “If any persons...... are unlawfully, 
riotously, or tumultuously assembled in any city or town,” 
etc. In Athens at least a law thus expressed would have 
been worthless against any rioters who were not already 
assembled when the law was passed. Still there is no doubt 
that this is the common English form, authorized by modern 
usage ; although it is to be regretted that our language should 
lose its power of expressing nice distinctions of thought,—a 
power which especially distinguishes the ancient languages, 
and the Greek preéminently, from the modern. For example, 
the English sentence, he sazd that, if they should pass this vote, 
the State would be saved, could be expressed in Greek in sixteen 
or more distinct forms, each depending on some delicate shade 
of meaning, or some degree of vividness or emphasis, which 
no modern language would attempt to express, the changes 
being confined to the last two verbs. It is one mark of the 
degeneracy of the modern Greek that it has lost the ancient 
distinction between the subjunctive and the indicative ; ypage 
and ypagn, not being distinguished in pronunciation, have now 
lost their distinctive force to the mass of the people. The 
scholars in Greece are doing their best to revive this, as well 
as other distinctions of the ancient language of their country, 
by observing the proper spelling in the written language: it 
would seem as if our tendency were rather to abolish whatever 
distinction of the kind has been left to us, and to make our 
present indicative do the work of both present and future. 
Still the English has a subjunctive, which is distinguished 
from the indicative in most verbs only in the third person 
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singular; and it is still in good use, although it is to be 
feared that the levelling power of custom will soon obliterate 
it entirely. But on what principle do modern writers use the 
English subjunctive after 7f? I think that many writers 
would admit that they use it without thinking of any special 
distinction between if 7 be and 7¢f it is; while others are 
influenced by the supposed distinction between the correspond- 
ing classic forms, if it be being used where doubt is to be 
expressed, if it 72g where the writer believes his supposition is 
correct. How far such a distinction in English is now author- 
ized by usage I will not pretend to say; it has been one of 
the chief objects of this paper to show that no such distinction 
is found in either Greek or Latin. 

If we look at the English translation of the Bible, which 
represents the language when the subjunctive was in full use, 
we find the Greek subjunctive in the New Testament invariably 
translated by the subjunctive or the future (except where it is 
expressed by a participle), never by the present indicative. 
But this investigation proves too much; for the same transla- 
tion is equally consistent in expressing the Greek present 
indicative by the English subjunctive. Thus “if it fall,’— 
“if any man shall say unto you,’’—“if a house be divided,” — 
“if any man say unto you,’—‘‘if thy brother trespass against 
thee, rebuke him, and if he repent, forgive him,’’—“‘ if another 
shall come,”’—are translated from éay éuréon,—édy ree eirn,—éav 
oikia peproOi,—eay rig eiryy—éay apaprn 6 adeApde aov,.... Kal éay 
peravonon,—éay Gddoc EXOn. But we also find, “if the light that 
is in thee be darkness,” «i rd ¢a¢ oxéro¢e éorivy,—“‘if Satan cast 
out Satan,” ei é&BadrAu,—“ if he be Christ,” ci ovrdg éorey 6 
Xpearéc,—“ if David call him Lord,” ei cadci,—“if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ,” et rec rvetpa obk Exe. It is plain 
that no principle as to the distinction of the subjunctive and 
indicative can be derived from this source; and yet here, if 
anywhere, the Greek distinction would have been followed 
if it had been recognized. But although no such forms as 
“if he does” or “if it is” are found in our Bible, it will be 
noticed that the form in -est and similar forms of the second 
person singular were allowed after zf, as if these forms were 
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looked upon as belonging to the subjunctive also. Thus 
(Matth. v. 23), “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest,” etc. Compare (Exod. xx. 25) “ And if thou 
wilt make me an altar,.... for if thou lft up thy tool,” ete. 
The form in -eth is very common in conditional relative sen- 
tences, where the future indicative is regularly used; thus, 
‘“‘ whosoever toucheth,’’ —‘* whosoever looketh ;”’ — but also, 
“whosoever shall put away his wife,” —“ whosoever shall 
marry, ’—‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood.” * We find as little 
help in the language of Shakespeare ; thus we have in Mac- 
beth, “If such a oné be fit to govern, speak ;”” “If it be mine, 
keep it not from: me;” “ Let me endure ‘your wrath if’t be 
not so;”’ but just below thre last example, “If this, which he 
avouches, does appear.”” Jn Bacon (Maxims of the Law, ix.) 
we find the following: “If I. S. devise land by the statute of 
32 H. VIII., and the heir of the devisor enters and makes a 
feoffment in fee, and feoffee dieth seized, this descent bindeth.”’ 
-So, “If the land after descend to me,I shall never be re- 
mitted.” Again (Ibid. xii.), “Ifa man recovers by erroneous 
judgment, and hath issue two daughters, and one of them 7s 
attainted, the writ of error shall be brought,” ete. In turning 
over the pages of the Spectator, I find fifty instances of the 
present indicative after 2f, without mecting any of the sub- 
junctive; this can hardly be accidental. The following extract 
from Macaulay’s Essay on Church and State will not disclose 
very plainly the principle which that writer followed: ‘If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of govern- 
ment, as government; if it be the duty of a government 
to employ for that end its constitutional power; if the 
constitutional power of governments eztends, as it most 
unquestionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of 


*In the Lord Chief Justice’s charge in the Tichborne trial (170th day) are 
some excellent remarks on the accuracy of the French in saying “ when he shall 
come,” etc., where in English we say ‘when he comes,” etc. The defect here 
noticed, however, is seen chiefly in modern English; for the English of the Bible 
is as accurate as French, and in some respects even more so. Thus in 2 Cor. iii. 
16, we have when it shall turn=aquand il se tournera; see also 1 Cor. xv. 28; Luke 
xii. 10, whosoever shall sprak=quiconque parlera; sec also John xv. 16. But in 
John v. 43 (above quoted in Greek). we have 2f another shall come=si un autre vient, 
where the old English had the advantage; sce also Luke xii. 38, xix. 3h. 
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heretics ; if burning be, as it most assuredly 18, a most effectual 
mode of suppressing opinions, why should we not burn? If 
the relation in which government ought to stand to the people 
be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a paternal relation, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable.”’ 
Just below he says: “If a boy plays truant at church-time, a 
task is set him.” Again, we find 2f z¢ be true and ¢f experi- 
ence shows, both in the same paragraph. It might be thought 
that Macaulay was unwilling to use any other subjunctive 
than be, which indeed is the one that most frequently occurs 
in modern English. Mr. Gladstone writes (Studies on Homer, 
i, p. 18), “If Homer zs not fully studied in our universities,” 
and in the next page, “‘If my estimate of those purposes be 
correct.”” Again (p. 39), “If it be contended,” and (p. 80) 
“If such there has been.”’ 

These instances are quoted here not by way of criticism, 
but partly to show the utter want of any principle in modern 
English on the subject, and partly to incite some one who can 
speak with authority on English syntax to investigate the 
question historically, and show us, if possible, what is the 
correct usage according to the traditions of the language. 
If it is true (or if it be true), as I fear it is, that no one can 
define the correct usage of the present day, even so far as to 
tell us what is the distinction recognized by our best writers 
between if it be and if it zs, or if no two opinions on this ques- 
tion would agree, such uncertainty and such laxity of usage 
are surely no credit to our scholarship or to our language. 


VIl.— Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law. 


By FRANCIS A. MARCH, 


PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


THE Early English Text Society have lately given us an 
edition of Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s Pastorale, care- 
fully printed from manuscripts of the age of Alfred. It isa 
book of great value for many reasons. The text makes it 
possible now to study with confidence the language of Alfred 
in the minutest points. The introduction is also of value, 
and the translation, and the notes. They point out with a 
good deal of care the characteristics of Alfred’s English. 
The editor, Mr. Henry Sweet, is not only an accomplished 
linguist, and paleographer, but also an earnest phonologist. 
He began his phonetic career with the study of Mr. Bell’s. 
Visible Speech, and is in full sympathy with Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Ellis in their purpose to lay the foundations of the Science of 
Language in the scientific study of living speech from the 
physiological side. He has spent a summer studying the 
Danish pronunciation in the mouths of living Danes, and 
written a paper on it for the Philological Society, which Mr. 
Ellis speaks of as “one of the acutest phonological investiga- 
tions of recent times.”’ 

In studying the early manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon, he has 
been greatly interested in the changes in the spelling, and 
thinks much light is thrown on the history of speech by his 
observations. He has studied with special care the history of 
the lingual spirants, or aspirates, commonly represented in 
our phonographic systems by th and dh, and he adds to his 
edition of the Pastorale an essay on this subject, which is also 
an essay on Grimm’s Law. It is a familiar fact that there 
are two signs in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts for these spirants, 
one arune (p) called thorn, and the other (d@):a crossed d ; 
and it had been supposed that the first (p) originally repre- 
sented the surd (th) heard in thin, path, and the second (@) 
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the sonant (dh) as heard in thine, other, smooth. It was well 
known that none of the manuscripts had been found to carry 
out this distinction with any thoroughness, but a prevailing 
tendency to use p at the beginning of words and d in the 
middle and at the end of words, which is found in the best 
known manuscripts, was thought to indicate a general habit 
of the Anglo-Saxon to use the surd sound at the beginning 
and the sonant in the middle and at the end of words, us is 
the habit in modern Icelandic. Mr. Sweet’s more careful 
examination of the oldest manuscripts leads him to state that, 
in each of these, one mode of writing this spirant is used 
throughout. The very earliest use the Roman letters th only. 
Then p and d@ appear, and some manuscripts have one and 
some the other. Those of the Pastorale have d regularly, 
initial, medial, and final. The Parker manuscript of the 
Chronicle, which is of equal antiquity, used only p. Isolated 
examples occur, however, which show that both scribes knew 
both signs. Mr. Sweet believes that when these manuscripts 
were written which use but one sign, only one sound existed, 
and this, he thinks, was the sonant (dh). The English surd 
(th), he says, is everywhere a later weakening of the sonant. 

It is well known, however, that this letter (p, d@) corresponds 
to the surd mute ¢ of the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and it is 
difficult to believe that ¢ would change to dh. Mr. Swect 
admits the difficulty, and mects it by the hypothesis that ¢ 
first changed to d, then d to dh. Both these changes are. 
regular weakenings, and thus far the hypothesis looks fair. 
But they are inseparably connected with many other changes. 
What is called Grimm’s Law is a formula for a great number 
of undeniable facts, closely related to each other, and consti- 
tuting the systems of mutes and their spirants in all the 
Teutonic tongues. The formula is, “surd mutes change to 
their aspirates, sonants to their surds, aspirates to their 
sonants.”” If the formula be applied to a word in the Parent 
speech and generally to a word in Sanskrit, Greck, Latin, 
and the like, it will give the right letters for the corresponding 
word in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, or other Low German speech. 
If it be applied to a word in a Low German speech, it will 
give the letters for the corresponding word in High German. 
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It will be noticed in the first application of the law that it 
is really the Parent Speech which changed to Low German, 
not Latin, or Greck, or Sanskrit. These are generally like 
each other, and like the Parent Speech, but not always. In 
Latin especially there have been great changes among the 
aspirates. The changes of Grimm’s Law are widely antici- 
pated, especially between vowels. But besides this, th and dh 
have often, perhaps oftenest, changed to f, or with a secondary 
change, to 6. We must not try to change for-is to door, or 
ruf-us or rub-er to red, but remember Spa and é-pv8-pdc, and, 
if we can, the Sanskrit rédh-i-tas, and replace the original 
lingual aspirate. | 

It should bé noticed also that words: borrowed from other 
tongues by the Germans are not regularly changed, and that 
onomatope produces similar words in different tongues not 
historically connected, and prevents words from changing, as 
xoxxo£, Lat. cuculus, Ger. kuckuck, cuckoo. These mutes occur 
also in combinations in which the letter to which they would 
change is hard to pronounce, and then they do not change, or 
at least according to the letter of the law. Such are the com- 
binations nd, Id, st, sp, sk, ht, ft. These five classes of 
exceptions, and other exceptions, only serve to establish the 
law as the expression of a real force, and furnish most desir- 
able data from-which to work out the exact nature of the 
force. Setting them aside for the present, the great body of 
facts are plain and simple examples under the law; that is, 
as Grimm states it (Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, I. 
276): 


the sonants d, 43, gy change into 

the surds t, Dp, k, ec, which change into 
the aspirates th, ph, f, ch,h, which change into 
the sonants d, 6, g. 


If we think out the facts which changes like these imply, 
it will be clear that at least two sets of changes must have 
gone on together. Thus, when d changes to ¢, if the old ¢’s 
remain unchanged, there is no reason why the #’s which come 
from d, should have a different history from other ¢’s. But 
we find that words which at first had d, now have ¢; while 
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those which at first had ¢, now have th. It is certain that the 
originally separate and still separate sounds have never been 
merged into one. When d changed to ¢, the old ¢ must have 
changed. Grimm supposed that all three sets of changes 
went on together. He thought the sounds to be held firmly 
apart like spokes in a wheel, so that when any one was modi- 
fied, or moved, the neighbor in whose direction it moved, 
moved on, and in turn moved the third; and hence he called 
it Lautverschiebung. His theory of it is that the power whicl1 
turned the wheel was applied to the sonants and gave them 
the utterance of surds; d, for example, was strengthened to 
t, the old é’s were moved on to th, and the old th’s to d’s. 

Bopp, on the contrary, held it to be a weakening, beginning 
with the softening of the surds to spiranta; ¢ to th, and 
80 on. | = 

As more exact study of the early tongues went on, a man 
fold ambiguity in the so-called aspirates became plainer and 
plainer. 

In modern Greek, 6 and 6, and in English, th, dh are pro 
nounced as spirants, with a simple continuous sound. In 
India it was found that the Sanskrit tH, dH, are pronounced 
as aspirates, nearly like the letters ¢ and 4 in our compound 
hot-house, and d and h in mad-house. This sound we shall 
distinguish from that of the spirants by using a capital HZ. 
There has been, and is, division of opinion about the real 
sound of the Sanskrit. Briicke, Max Miiller, and others, hold 
that the aspirate sound just described is impossible, or too 
difficult to be credible, for the sonants dH, bH, gH: that it 
must be an invention of the grammarians, and that the real 
sound was different, perhaps fricative like the German pf, ts. 
The set of opinion seems to be in the direction led by G. 
Curtius, who holds that the aspirate was the real sound. 
There is also division of opinion on the question whether the 
originals in the Parent Speech were like the Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit has two sets of aspirates, surds tH, kH, pH, and 
sonants dH, gH, bH, and the German sonant mutes are found 
in words which in Sanskrit had sonant aspirates, while the 
corresponding words in Greek have surd. Kuhn and other 
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weighty authorities hold that the Parent Speech had surd 
letters, and that the Sanskrit sonants are weakenings from 
them. They rely mainly on the appearances to Greek, and 
the physiological argument that regular weakening must be 
from surds to sonants. Curtius, however, and with him the 
greatest number of eminent philologists, accept the sonant 
aspirates ¢H, 6H, gH as the parent letters. 

The corresponding letters are as follows: 


Sanskrit dH, 6H, gH. 
Greek 0, d, x. 
Latin f,b,d, Ff, 4, h, 9: 
Gothic d, b, ge 


The Bactrian, Lithuanic, Slavonic, and Celtic are like the 
Gothic, so that a general set towards the sonants in the Indo- 
European tongues is plain. The change to surds in Greek 
and Latin is explained as an irregular assimilation of the 
sonant d, 6, g, by the aspirate H. The common movement is 
a natural weakening by dropping the H of @H, 6H, gH, which 
are very difficult sounds to make, and hence originates a very 
early and very strong tendency to change; and this, they say, 
is what turns the wheel and moves all the other letters. This 
is the theory of Curtius. The prevailing argument for it is 
that the great majority of the languages are sonant. The 
Parent Speech being a hypothetical language deduced from the 
sister families must be expected to agree with the majority. 

If one with this thought in mind examines closely the con- 
dition of this majority, he is easily led to a fourth theory. It 
will be seen that in other languages than the Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic, one set of letters, the sonant mutes d, ° 
6, g, answers for the two sets d, 6, g and dH,b6H, gH. In the 
language of the three theories already given, the original 
aspirates become merged in the sonants; but may not these 
numerous families without the aspirates represent most truly 
the Parent Speech, and the cultivated families be the ones 
that have varied from it? It is the opinion of many phonolo- 
gists, of Mr. Ellis, for example, and Professor Haldeman, 
that the Sanskrit aspirates, at least in any pronunciation like 
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that given them in India, must be dialectic, and are probably 
late. This opinion would seem to demand some such hypoth- 
esis as our question suggests. But grave difficulties arise 
when we attempt to think it out. If we begin, for instance, 
with the d’s of the Gothic, Slavonic, Celtic, and the like, and 
suppose them to be the original d’s of the Parent Speech, we 
must then suppose that the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin have 
changed a part of their old d’s todH, 6, f. This might be 
easily believed ; but the same words are changed in all three 
of the languages. This agreement cannot be accidental. 
There must have been historical connection between these 
languages when or after the change took place ; that is to say, 
the change must have taken place in the Parent Speech of 
these three tongues. If it be suggested that the Parent 
Speech of these three is younger than the Indo-European 
Parent Speech, and that the change may not go to an earlier 
common ancestor, a further examination of the Gothic will 
be necessary. This will show that while the supposed d of 
the Parent Speech is retained in many Gothic words, in many 
others it has changed to ¢t, and it has changed to ¢ in just 
those words which in the other languages retain d, and retained 
din just the words which they change. This again implies 
historical connection. It brings the Germanic languages into 
the same inner family with the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; 
that is to say, it implics that the threefold distinction now 
existing and indicated by ¢, d, th in English must have existed 
in the Parent Speech of these four families at least. 

It is indeed possible to say, and to believe if there were 
evidence, that this threefold distinction was first established in 
one tribe, or one locality, and thence extended as a matter of 
foreign influence to sister tribes or adjacent localities with 
which there was much intercourse. The effect of such inter- 
course has not been much studied. We are coming to it now 
as the dialects of Germany and England are examined more 
minutely, and the effects of it promise to be found considera- 
ble, and most striking in the modification of pronunciation. 

It is also possible that a people might make all these different 
sounds of each organ, but not discriminate them. There are 

11 
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many modifications of the a-sound in English which we do 
not notice. Some quality or qualities of a letter are fixed 
upon as characteristic, the other qualities are not regarded. 
The Chinese make letters on the ground of pitch and empha- 
sis, but they are indefinite for us. So it is with sonancy 
among the Finns and Polynesians. It is not a point which 
they notice, » or 6 is all one to them, since the lips move in 
the same way. -: 

Beginning with a language in which ¢, d, dh are indefinite, 
it is possible to imagine the speakers of it growing to dis- 
tinguish the different sounds and attach them to different 
words in such a manner that one tribe should use ¢ where a 
second used d and a third dh, and so set the spokes in their 
wheels differently from the first. It might come about in 
the following fashion: The fact that one man and his village 
uttered his letters with more sonancy than another would 
attract attention first in a few striking examples in familiar 
words. When attention was once awakened to this difference, 
a sort of shibboleth would be made of it, and it would soon 
be perceived that there was a difference among words as 
pronounced by the same man, like this difference made in the 
same word by different men. The discriminated pronunciation 
of a considerable number of words would then be rapidly fixed 
under the guidance of two ideas—first, that the families or 
tribes are to differ in their pronunciation of each word con- 
taining these heretofore indefinite sounds; second, that the 
words are to differ from each other in the shibboleth sound. 
An American has only to remember how Irishmen change 
the sounds of new words which they learn from us, to 
perceive that these ideas must have been considerable forces 
in the history of dialects. The working of them out in 
the case we have supposed, would gradually lead, if we 
give enough action and reaction between the tribes, to the 
formation of classes of words in all the dialects, containing 
the same words in the corresponding classes, but having each 
word differently pronounced,—a state of facts similar to that 
in the Sanskrit, Low German, and High German now. This 
line of thought has been suggested by Professor Max Miiller’s 
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famous account of Grimm’s Law, and agrecs with it in sup- 
posing that the mutes now found in Low German and High 
German are not to be explained as changes from those occur- 
ring in the corresponding words in Sanskrit, Greek, or the 
Parent Speech, but that the three sets are of equal age, and 
were gradually worked out of an earlier indéfinite pronuncia- 
tion by the influence of each on the others. 

A hypothesis which makes the separation of High German 
from Low German wholly codrdinate with that of Low German 
from Sanskrit, and of so high antiquity, is hardly credible on 
general historical grounds, aside from the linguistic difficulty 
of so complex a movement as this threefold simultaneous 
discrimination supposes. Little, if any, notable assent has 
been given to the doctrine of the primzval separation of Low 
German from High German, or indeed to any such views as 
those last set forth. 

Mr. Sweet, at any rate, accepts the Low German letters as 
a change from those of the Parent Speech, and the Low 
German change as prior to the High German. He also 
accepts the current view of the sounds of the letters in the 
Parent Speech, and believes that the Low German sonants 
‘come from the aspirates dH, 6H,gH. He agrees also that 
the three sets of letters in the Parent Speech have never been 
mingled, and that when, e. g., the old d’s changed to ¢’s, the 
old ¢’s must have changed to some other letter. But instead 
of the wheel movement, he supposes a criss-cross, an inter- 
change; ¢ and d exchange places; when ¢ goes to d, d goes 
to ¢,and dH remains unchanged. His scheme for the linguals 
is as follows: 


Parent Speech t, d, dH, change to 
Oldest Teutonic d, ¢, dH, which change to 
Oldest Low German dA, f¢, d, which change to 
Oldest High German d, tH, 4d,t. 


What is called Oldest Teutonic is not found in any docu- 
ments, but is a hypothetical Teutonic Parent Speech, made 
out by Mr. Sweet on the ground of the probability of the 
changes, and supported, as he thinks, by certain facts in Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon. 
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We will first examine the theoretical probability of the 
changes. 

1. The starting point of difference between this scheme and 
that of Grimm or Curtius, is in the changes of the original 
t. This they suppose to change to tH, th, the last being the 
sound which we know it to have in English, and which they 
suppose it to have had in Gothic. Mr. Sweet gets from the 
known ¢ in Parent Speech to the known ¢h in English by 
inserting two doubtful steps, his ¢ changes to d, then to dh, 
then to th. It is plain-that Sweet’s hypothesis is theoretically 
the less probable. The change of ¢ to th is a natural weak- 
ening and presents no difficulties whatever. It is true that it 
is not so common as the change of d to dh. The sonant 
mutes have an incipient vowel murmur which makes it more 
common for them than for surds to relax the closeness of 
their stop, and so change into spirants. We know no changes 
of surd mutes to their spirants so wide spread as that of the 
Greek 6, now always dh, and the similar changes in Spanish 
and Danish. Sweet’s change from ¢ tod is also a common 
weakening, so that his run from ¢ to @ and from d to dh 
is easier than Grimm’s from ¢ to th; but it is a fatal facility, 
which carries him beyond his proper stopping place at th. To 
rise from dh to th is against the laws, and makes the whole 
hypothesis in so far improbable. It may be said that we have 
dh also in the English pronouns, and elsewhere, and that 
Grimm’s explanation of that must be compared with Sweet’s 
explanation of th. We have then to compare Grimm’s series 
t, th, dh, with Sweet’s series t, d, dh, th, where the first is all 
regular weakening, and the last has to rise from dh to th 
against law. It should be added that any difficulty with a 
change from ¢ to ¢ is removed for Mr. Sweet by his admitting 
it to form part of a similar system of changes,—that from 
Low German to High German. 

2. The real difficulty in Grimm’s Law, the change of sonants 
to surds, of d to ¢, is not only not removed, but heightened 
tenfold by supposing it to occur at the same time as a change 
from ¢ to d. Such interchanges when made by individuals 
belong to morbid speech, to aphasia. It is doubtful if any 
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real example of it is to be found in the speech of a nation. 
Mr. Sweet compares it to the cockney’s h’s. The facts about 
that are not well known. Mr. Ellis seems to be at a loss 
about it. That A is easily dropt is well known. That persons 
who generally drop it should sometimes sound it, and that in 
the wrong place, is not strange, and perhaps that is all there 
is in the matter. The Armenian is also sometimes said to 
have interchanged two sounds since the early period; but such 
a change can be believed only on the strongest evidence, and 
perhaps only when mediated by other changes. Careless or 
unskilled hearers sometimes mishear strange sounds into these 
interchanges. English Americans here say that Germang 
pronounce w asvandv as w. The German w (dh) has not 
the semi-vowel sonancy by which we recognize w, and when 
they pronounce an English word containing w, it sounds 
strange, and we emphasize the strangeness unduly, and say 
that they make a v. The same German sound (df), when 
made for v in an English word, is strange there too. The 
German makes it by closing with his upper lip, instead of his 
upper teeth. But the sound of the teeth is the characteristic 
quality of v to us, and so we say that he makes a w for v. 
And it is true that such a mishearing might possibly lead to 
a real interchange of letters. 

3. The putting off the change from dH tod till the Low 
German period is improbable and unhistoric; improbable 
because, as has before been pointed out, dH is so difficult a 
combination to utter and therefore so likely to be unstable 5 
unhistorical because we know that this combination actually 
gave way so early all through the Indo-European tongues as 
to antedate our earliest memorials in every tongue but the 
Sanskrit. 

4. An examination of the supposed changes to High Ger- 
man does not add to the probability of the scheme. The High 
German d is reached by going first from ¢ to d then to dh, 
then back again to d. The advancing backwards has a para- 
doxical air, which Grimm’s ¢ to th to dh to d is free from. 

It would seem therefore that Mr. Sweet’s theory is inferior 
in theoretical simplicity and antecedent probability, and would 
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never have been put forward, or perhaps seriously entertained, 
if the facts had not seemed to Mr. Sweet to necessitate some 
such hypothesis. We will now look at these facts. 

They mainly relate to the earliest form of the lingual 
spirant as it appears in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and they 
serve to convince Mr. Sweet that it was one uniform sonant 
dh. His real reliance is, probably, on the appearances in 
Anglo-Saxon, but he begins with the Gothic. There, he says, 
“the thorn (p) is uniformly represented by one simple char- 
acter taken from-the old Runic alphabet. This fact, taken in 
connection with the remarkable accuracy of Ulphilas’s alphabet, 
makes it probable that the sound was also simple and uniform: 
either th or dh. A strong argument in favor of the latter 
pronunciation is afforded by the frequent and, in many cases, 
apparently arbitrary change betwcen this p and d in the 
middle and at the end of words.’ Mr. Sweet, here as else- 
where, deals with facts in an off-hand fashion, which is natural 
for a busy man who is very familiar with the subject, but 
which makes things appear much more plainly on his side 
than they really are. Ulphilas has a character for a lingual 
spirant. It looks very much like a Greck ¥, which some of 
the students of such matters think it is; but it may be a 
rune. Ulphilas’s alphabet is a very commendable effort in a 
phonetic way, considering where, when, and by whom it was 
made ; but it is bold indeed to say that any one knows enough 
about its real accuracy to offer any assurance that it would 
have distinguished the two sounds of our English th. Eminent 
phonologists dispute about the value of nearly every character 
in it. Moreover, it is by no means agreed that his y is the 
only character he uses for a lingual spirant. It is a common 
opinion that the Greek 6 had already begun at least to have 
the pronunciation of the sonant spirant dh, and that Ulphilas, 
like the Greeks, used one character, his d, for both the mute 
and spirant; so that, according to this view, the changes 
between p and d, are similar to the changes between the two 
sounds of the English 2. And then again the fact that there 
are presumptions in favor of a sonant sound of p in the middle 
and end of words and not at the beginning, instead of being 
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an argument of any strength in favor of a sonant sound every- 
where, affords a strong presumption against it, as we shall see. 

There are a considerable number of words in which Teutonic 
d appears for ¢ of the Parent Speech, instead of the regular 
th or dh. This d, Mr. Sweet tells us, is the original sound. 
He gives no proof. There is strong evidence of the contrary. 
The examples have been collected by Lottner in his well- 
known article on the exceptions to the first Lautverschi-bung, 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XI. 161, and it appears: | 

1. That many words which have d in Anglo-Saxon or later 
dialects have the regular spirant in Gothic, while the cases 
are very rare and doubtful in which ad is found in Gothic 
and a spirant in Anglo-Saxon or later dialects. This fact 
needs no comment. 

2. Such @’s are found in the middle or at the end of words, 
and often in connection with sonant liquids, J, r, or n; they 
are not found initial, unless, possibly, in two or three words 
in connection with a sonant liquid: Latin traho, Gothic dragan, 
drag; perhaps rpérw, drive. It is plain that being in the 
middle of a word, between two vowels, will have a tendency 
to convert surds into sonants. 

This vowel assimilation is familiar in English and elsewhere 
in the change of s to the sound of z, as in houses from house ; 
and of th to the sound of dh, as in heathen from heath. The 
same position has also an obvious tendency to convert mutes 
into spirants. The spirant differs from its mute by not closing 
the organs to so tight a stop. Vowel assimilation works just 
that effect. In modern Danish and Icelandic, d@ medial and 
final is regularly pronounced dh. Mr. Sweet’s hypothesis 
begins with d@ everywhere, initial, medial, and final; and then 
supposes that the initial d’s changed to dh while the medial 
and final remained mute. Surely that is all wrong. If there 
is any going to sonant spirants, the place for it is the medial 
and final. The old hypothesis which supposes the surd aspi- 
rate or spirant th to be the original letter, and this to be 
changed to the sonant dh, d in the middle or end of words by 
vowel assimilation, has law on its side. It is also strongly 
supported by a set of changes in the inflection of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb. 
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The verb ewed (p) is inflected: singular ewed, cwéde, 
cewed, plural cwédon; the verb waes has singular wes, wére 
wees, plural wéron; and other verbs the like ; where it is plain 
that the change of @ (p) to d is analogous to that of 8 to r, a 
surd to a sonant by vowel assimilation. 

In Latin also there are similar adjustments of letters ; the 
original dH, th appears as f initial, but as d medial; and so 
with £ initial and g medial. As to which the probable theory 
(Ascoli, Corsi di Glottologia, I. 171) is that dH first became 
surd as in Greck, and then softened to the sonant when medial. 
Curtius also gives examples of media from aspirates in Greek, 
Grundztige, 461, 468. 

Again there are in Gothic some words in which d and p 
vary. This occurs in words whose proper Iectter is d, which 
regularly changes to p when final or before 8 in inflection. 
In the combination ps, p must be surd like s. Ulphilas 
has a separate character (z) for the sonant of s. In some 
other words there is varying spelling; perhaps there was 
varying pronunciation, but it is true that the spelling shows 
that @ and p were probably sometimes used for like sounds. 

In modern English we have some exact knowledge to reason 
from; th is generally surd when initial and often when final, 
and sonant when medial. The natural weakening is from 
surd to sonant. That our surds are changed from sonants, 
though not impossible, needs the best evidence before it can 
be received. Iere Mr. Sweet’s studies of the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts come to the front. It had been the current notion 
that the confusion of d and p in the best known manuscripts 
was due to late and carelvss scribes, and that if we could get 
really old and really careful manuscripts, we should find the 
letters uniformly discriminated. Mr. Sweet has been studying 
manuscripts carefully written for Alfred, and others of equal 
or nearly equal antiquity and authority, and finds that each 
uses a single character, one d, another p. He naturally, and 
confidently (and that is natural too) concludes that there was 
only one sound. That this sound was dh seems to have been 
impressed on him most by the shape of the written characters. 
One of them (d@) is obviously a crossed d. The other (p) is 
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a rune, and Mr. Vigfisson’s theory about it is, that it is a 
Latin D with the stem prolonged both ways. He thinks the 
runic sign for d was made by joining two pD’s back to back. 
Mr. Sweet accepts the suggestion of these forms, i. e. that 
original ¢ was then pronounced d, and original dH as double-d. 
That comes pretty near being a merger of the two sets of 
letters. One would hardly expect d and double-d to have 
separate characters. But there is some weight in these sug- 
gestions. Exactly how much, I do not know enough about the 
history of alphabets to say. But the history of opinions about 
runes and Gothic characters and Anglo-Saxon characters is 
such, that even Mr. Sweet’s conclusions about the matter do 
not much win my confidence—that plant of slow growth. To 


speak right out, Mr. Swect’s statements about the Anglo-Saxon 


manuscripts lack something of completeness. It would be 
comfortable to know exactly how many and what manuscripts 
use @ alone, and p alone, and how many and what have both. 
The two Pastoral manuscripts are mentioned as using d alone, 
the Parker manuscript of the Chronicle is mentioned as using 
palone. The Lauderdale Orosius shows both. These are all 
Alfred manuscripts, and here the specification ends. ‘ The 
more accurate of the later MSS.,” it is added, “‘ gencrally 
write p initially and d medially.”’ Mr. Sweet cannot really 
expect any one to rate this graphic evidence very high till it 
is much more fully set forth. A more solid source of evidence 
is found in words where these characters appear in combina- 
tion with other consonant symbols, or change to other letters. 
Mr. Sweet says, ‘“‘In the very oldest MSS. the words which 
have d, 6, and g, instead of the later d@, f, and A, are so nume- 
rous, that we are almost forced to the conclusion that at a 
period not much earlier than the beginning of the eighth 
century, the sounds represented by d, f, and h did not occur 
anywhere but initially.” To this it may be said, first, that 
Mr. Sweet should state more definitely what manuscripts he 
counts as these very oldest. Does he mean a few scraps like the 
nine-line fragment of Caedmon? Then suppose it be admitted 
that at the beginning of the eighth century it is the common 
rule to find in place of the surds ¢, p, &, initial spirants, and 
12 
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medial sonant mutes, the question arises which is more proba- 
ble, that there were at first sonant mutes everywhere and that 
they have changed to sonant spirants when initial, or that 
there were at first surd spirants everywhere which have 
changed to sonants when medial. We have already pointed 
out that sonant spirants would be most likely to appear in the 
middle and not at the beginning of words. (See over, p. 91.) 
It may be said further that we have plenty of carefully writ- 
ten Low German a good deal earlier than the eighth century— 
the Gothic of Ulphilas of the fourth century—and so far from 
its being all medial @’s, there are more medial spirants than 
in Anglo-Saxon. To accept d as the original letter is to place 
the Gothic latest of the languages. Mr. Sweet’s suggestion 
makes the Anglo-Saxon of the period a little before the eighth 
century indefinitely more primitive in its consonant system 
than the Gothic of the fourth and, it may be pretty safely 
added, than the general Teutonic status of the fourth. For 
we get to High German from ¢, according to Mr. Sweet, 
through d, dh, to d; and High German had already reached 
the second d, at or about the time that he places Anglo-Saxon 
at the first one. That Anglo-Saxon is not such a primitive 
speech in most respects is certain, that it is so in this respect 
is antecedently very improbable. So much for Mr. Sweet’s 
hypothetical d. 

Now for the question whether the manuscripts of Alfred’s 
time establish one only uniform sonant spirant (dh). 

Mr. Sweet’s scheme is: 


Initial. | Medial. —_—‘Final. 
Before 8th century, dh, d, d. 
Alfred’s reign, dh, . dh, dh. 
Later Anglo-Saxon, th, dh, dh, dh. 
Modern English, th, dh, dh, th. 


But the laws of utterance make it certain that there was a 
surd spirant in the time of Alfred. The d (p) occurs in com- 
binations where it must have been surd. The third personal 
ending of the verb is found abundantly in syncopated forms 
after surds: such are drined, drinketh ; erypd, creepeth, and 
the like. A sonant spirant never was pronounced in these 
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combinations. Mr. Sweet himself, on page 501, has his little 
thrust at the want of capacity of “‘ modern critical editors, 
who do not stop to consider whether their ‘normalized’ spricd 
persed (-skdh), &c., are phonetically possible or not.” But 
there are plenty of them in his text. To these regular exam- 
ples may be added as somewhat peculiar, those in which a ¢ 
remains, as restd (resteth), or is inserted, as gecistd (chooseth), 
geristd from gerisan; where the surd sound is certain, though 
the inserted ¢ may be fairly said to testify that final d was 
often sonant. 

Another frequent combination in these manuscripts that Mr. 
Sweet has published, is sd, as in the second person of verbs, 
téldesd, blamedst ; in superlatives, and elsewhere, abundantly. 
Mr. Sweet describes it at length as one of the most noteworthy 
objects in his text and admits it fully to be a voiceless or surd 
th. There was then a surd spirant in the time of Alfred 
represented by d, p. 

There are several conditions in which the common d is 
changed to another letter, which seem to offer clear proof that 
d (p) was surd: bit for bided, bint for binded, tret for treded, 
and the like, strongly imply a surd d. How else should a 
surd ¢ arise from dd? 

Indeed in this manuscript we find an uncontracted -et not 
infrequent for -ed: dyncet for dynced, thinketh, and see other 
examples on p. xxxiv. This evidently is to be put with the 
syncopated changes just mentioned, and these with the Gothic 
law of final combinations, and so the surd character of the d 
is grounded in the depths of Old Low German (March’s Com- 
parative Grammar of the Ang. Saxon, p. 97). It is a little 
remarkable, in view of Mr. Sweet’s special advocacy of this 
uniform sonancy, that his manuscripts show so many facts 
which contradict it, or look the other way, and not one which 
favors it, except the uniform sign d. Thus there are no 
examples in them of irregular medial d for d, no verbs ending 
in -ed for -ed, no irregular examples of syncopated verbs with 
other sonants for d, or anything of the kind. The special 
forms are all against uniform or predominant sonancy. Mr. 
Sweet, to be sure, gives syncopated -ed as one of his verb 
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endings ; but the examples are simply dropt d’s after roots 
ending ind: gewend from gewendan, gefréd from gefrédan, 
p. XXXIV. 

It appears then that Mr. Sweet’s deductions from the uni- 
form sign d in his manuscript were hasty. The phonetic laws 
show that there were both surd and sonant spirants. Put 
this fact with that of the uniform sign, and it becomes nearly 
certain that the early scribes did not distinguish the surd and 
sonant sounds, any more than our scribes now do in English. 
The same was true of f and s. The spirants are from their 
mode of formation especially sensitive to the influence of 
other letters,—-of the vowels, because they are a sort of incip- 
ient vowels, and of other consonants, because they do not 
wholly stop the breath, and can readily combine with other 
sounds. In most languages we find their spirants oftener 
sonant between vowels than at the beginning of words. The 
- difference between the surd and sonant sounds of any spirant 
is slight compared with that between the surd and sonant 
sounds of a mute. The spirant never has the sharp closure 
of the mute surd. Hence most languages have not dis- 
tinguished the surd and sonant sounds of the spirants so 
carefully as those of the mutes; sis the most universal spirant, 
and one character for it generally does duty both as a surd 
and a sonant consonant, so does th in English, so did f in | 
Anglo-Saxon, and so did thorn in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 


That this thorn began predominantly surd and has been 
changed to sonant by vowel assimilation in the middle and 
often at the end of words appears from the following facts 
now briefly recapitulated : 

1. Gothic p and Greek 6 transliterate. 

2. The Gothic change from d to p before s indicates a 
surd p. 

3. In the transliteration of Gothic names into Latin, we 
have at first th for p, then gradually ¢ comes to be used at the 
beginning, d in the middle of the names. 

4. The earliest Ang.-Sax: MSS. represent the spirant by 
th as they do the Greek theta. 

5. They also show a difference between initial and medial 
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positions by the uniform spirant initial, the frequent sonant 
mute sign medial. 

6. Frequent Ang.-Sax. combinations of letters, e. g. sd, std, 
ed, pd, indicate a surd d: and so do the results of several 
phonetic changes where d gives rise to t. 

(. In a large part of the good Ang.-Sax. MSS. there is a 
visible inclination to use a different character (p) at the 
beginning of words from that (d@) used in the middle and at 
the end. 

8. The English language uses surd th initial, sonant th 
medial and often final, with certain exceptions—mostly pro- 
nouns and inflection endings which have a peculiar history. 

9. The place for a sonant spirant to first appear is in the 
middle of words, not at the beginning as Mr. Swect’s theory 
would have it. 

The other sets of letters go with the linguals. Mr. Sweet 
says in his summary way, “ There can be no doubt that the f 
was originally vocal in all cases, like the Welsh f.”? When 
one observes the facts in Gothic expressed by the rules, ‘p 
before ¢ changes to f,” and “6 before ¢t changes to f,” and 
observes that ft and fs are common combinations, he will be 
suré that f was not vocal in all cases in the oldest Germanic 
speech of which we have any direct knowledge. An exami- 
nation of the whole matter givesa series of facts generally 
similar to those set forth in regard to th, dh, and has hereto- 
fore satisfied the ablest philologists and phonologists that f 
was originally surd, nor is any reason obvious why it should 
not do so in the future. 

Our study of the theoretical simplicity and probability of 
Mr. Sweet’s criss-cross hypothesis for Grimm’s Law led to the 
conclusion that its difficulties were so great that he must have 
been driven to it by some supposed compulsion from the facts. 
Our study of the facts leads to the conclusion that they are 
irreconcilable with his hypothesis about the original uniform 
sonant spirant; but if that be given up, his whole hypothesis 
_ about Grimm’s Law is objectless and baseless. 

Meantime there has been within the last few years in Ger- 
many a constant succession of essays on the Lautverschiebung. 
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As the study of living speech in physiology and in the dialects 
begins to bear fruit, each of the new men naturally has his 
word to say about the great German linguistic problem, or 
some of its corollaries ; oftenest, of course, about the relations 
of High German and Low German, which are both still alive. 

In the first setting forth of Grimm’s Law it was said that 
the Low German and Scandinavian tongues remained in the 
state to which a single application of the law to the Parent 
Speech would bring them, while High German repeated the 
operation. “The High German letters are said to bear the 
same relation to the Low German, that the Low German bear 
to the Sanskrit. 

A closer examination of the facts shows a large number of 
exceptions to this rule. Indeed, if the prevailing forms in 
Old High German be accepted as Old High German, only the 
linguals ¢, d, th answer to the law. The other letters under 
the law are unchanged, except that & changes to ch. 

It is to be noticed, however, that a part of the ancient 
documents (7-11 century) write surd mutes for all the sonant, 
i.e. k for g, p for 6 as well as¢ ford. According to Graff's 
examination of them, 8 write & alone; 150 mingle & and g 
without rule; and 110, including Isidor, Otfried, Tatian, 
Williram, have exclusively g; 39 have p for 4, all glossaries 
and fragmentary except 38; 49 retain the old 4 throughout; 
all the rest mingle p and 6 without rule. A closer exami- 
nation shows a geographical ground of classification. The 
writers bordering on Low German retain the old _ letters. 
The Oberdeutsch have the surds in their earliest writings, and 
the traditional pronunciation of the region is still the same. 
We may therefore infer that the cause or causes which pro- 
duce the Grimm’s-Law changes were really at work, but the 
influence of the Low Germans finally carried the day in the 
literary and court speech. Grimm, Geschichte d. S., 424. 
The aspirates or spirants only do not change, A and f remain 
the same. This bears hard on the theory of Curtius that the 
force which turns the wheel of sounds is the gravitation of 
aspirates. There is certainly no such force in the High Ger- 
man shifting of labials and gutturals. 
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The minute study of the physiology of speech, and of living 
dialects, has led to the making of distinctions among sounds 
much finer than have been recorded in any alphabet. These 
minuter distinctions enable the phonologists to break up 
Grimm’s wheel ; they show how sounds may be kept separate 
which would be mingled, so far as the Roman letters go. 
There are, for example, different degrees of sonancy given to 
d, b,g in different parts of Germany; so, too, the stress or 
volume of breath with which the surd ¢, p, & are uttered varies 
much. Americans who live in regions settled by Germans are 
continually made aware of these facts. There is so little 
sonancy in the common German d, 4, g, that they sound to us 
like t, p, &. I have just now, while writing about this thing, 
given my German American neighbor an order for a peck of 
grass seed, and I find it is a bag that he wants. These sonants 
of little or no sonancy are called whispered letters. We 
notice that & has a peculiar sound, and on attending to it, 
we hear or seem to hearkH. If d were to move to é in this 
way by dropping sonancy, it would still be distinct from the 
old ¢ with stress, so that we should not need the whecl 
hypothesis to keep them apart. Some of the later Germans 
have accordingly dropt it, and advanced theories explaining 
the changes as having taken place independently and even 
at different times. Of these, one of the most lively, and 
suggestive, and many-sided and provoking, physiological, 
psychological, and poetical as it is, is that of William Scherer 
in his. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. The chief source 
of the peculiarities of German speech, he thinks, is to be 
found in the change which the social conditions after the 
occupation of Germany brought about. These raised passion; 
the heroic ardor of the warrior, to a dominant energy. This 
led the poets, the creators and shapers of speech, to aim at 
emphasis and passionate strokes. Hence alliteration; hence 
also a change in the nature of accent from pitch to stress. 
Feeling is expressed in the vowel sounds. Hence arose a 
finer modulation of the vowels and more stress upon them. 
But more stress on the accented vowels implies less on the 
consonants, and lightening the consonants is the essence of 
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the Lantverschivbung : it weakens surds to spirants, spirants to 
sonants, sonants to whispered letters. The change from whis- 
pered Ictters to true surds he attributes to alliteration. This 
preserves the old distinctions among initial sounds and even 
augments them. A part of the growing stress was led to 
this form of utterance by the attention being so mucli drawn 
to initial letters by their use on the lots employed in divi- 
nation. 

The cause of the second or High-German shifting he finds 
in Romanic influence on the High Germans, especially in the 
influence of the folk poesic and church hymns on the poets 
and poetical forms of the High Germans. He does not work 
out the particular applications of this thought. He goes fully 
into proximate physiological causes, not only of the general 
movements, but of the exceptions. 

He begins with the surd mutes, and gives the following rules 
for them: Initial and after liquids they change to surd affri- 
cata, 1. e., 


Dp, ; k, change to 
Ds te, kh. 

Between vocals they shift to surd spirants: 
Pp, t, k, change to 
St, 28, hh. 


Next the spirants. These should go to sonant mutes, and 
only those could go which had become sonant at the time of 
the general shifting. The lingual alone was ready, th having 
become dh, and it alone shifted to d. Why it had become 
sonant he does not know, but he compares it with the change 
of stozin English. Last the sonant mutes. These, he thinks, 
‘changed by dropping their sonancy ; the real sound became 4 
whispered sonant rather than a true surd. The labials and 
gutturals had no well-uttered sonant and so needed to make 
no change to distinguish the whispered one from it. But in 
the lingual series a full sonant arose from dh and appropriated 
the character d, and then the whispered d was denoted by ?. 

These movements he regards as independent. His attempt 
at a solution of Grimm’s Law is by explaining each movement 
as a natural weakening. The combination‘he leaves to chance. 
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And the problem is still unsolved. We are interested in the 
subtle analysis which brings out increments of motion slighter 
than letters had recorded, but, after all, the letters do move 
in different directions on the line of easy utterance. The 
letters have a different history here from that which is found 
elsewhere, and the repetition of shifting makes a plain demand 
for some permanent forces to explain it. What is wanted is to 
postulate some peculiar tendency in this speech which, when 
acting together with the general laws, will, in the known 
conditions of the German letters, give resultants at every 
step of the history such as we find to have in fact appeared. 
This is what Curtius has attempted by postulating a special 
German tendency to preserve all distinctions in speech. The 
attempt to combine this tendency with the regular weakenings 
so as to make the sounds change places like the turning 
of a wheel, lifting up one set of spokes by the weight of the 
others, has much the effect of tracing the power in some 
ingenious machine for producing perpetual motion. But the 
working of Grimm’s Law does not leave the same sounds in 
existence. When a second shifting has been carried out, as 
in the Oberdeutsch dialects, the aspect of the tongue is changed. 
There is but one sonant left of the original six, and that 
comes by good luck from a superfluous change of th to dh. 
There seems to be wanted as the postulate a tendency to some 
change in the kind of sounds. And if we proceed in Newton’s 
manner, framing no hypothesis, but generalizing a fact and 
treating it as a power, the postulate is before us, that the 
Germans have a special tendency to give up sonant consonants. 
To establish this as a power, we need to see if we can find 
proof of it, outside of the facts from which we took it, and 
then define with scientific precision the modes or laws of its 
working, and its historical development. As to facts, an 
American may convince himself at any time that Germans 
habitually use less sonant breath than he does in making 
what is intended to be the same letter. In trying to pro- 
nounce English, the German seems at first to convert each 
letter according to Grimm/’s Law: a closer observation shows 
that he uses less sonant and more surd breath, and that his ¢ 
18 
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and d are distinguished to the ear, not by sonancy and the 
want of it, but rather by different volumes of surd breath. 
It is well known to students of these matters what difficulty 
the great German scholars have about accepting sonancy as 
the distinctive quality of what they call medial, or soft letters. 

As might be expected from these statements, many persons 
and even dialects in Germany never distinguish the surd from 
the sonant mutes. The manuscripts show that it has always 
been so. And, in particular, the facts on this point given 
from Graff, on page 98, show that before the establishment 
in the schools of the second Lautverschiebung, there was general 
confusion among the High Germans as to surds and sonants. 
Our train of thought suggests that this confusion is a 
condition towards which the German tends more strongly 
than other Indo-European races: there are outlying races 
who have no sense of this distinction. How then can the 
Lautverschiebung be explained? I ventured the suggestion in 
my Anglo-Saxon Grammar that it may be a matter of foreign 
influence. This also was a generalization of a case where we 
know it to occur, that in which an Englishman undertakes to 
represent a German’s pronunciation of English. According 
to this thought the typical German, left to the operation of 
the tendency against sonants, falls, or rises, into a state in 
which the old surds and sonants are distinguished by different 
distinctness. When he now comes in contact with other 
nations who have retained the old utterance of the surds and 
sonants, they hear his unsonant sonants as simple surds, and 
his vigorous old surds as aspirated surds, and pronounce his 
sonant aspirates or spirants as simple sonants. From some 
historical reason he is educated by them and accepts their 
interpretation of his speech. The whole of the German tribes 
thus raised themselves by early collision with the Europeans. 
The old High Germans, settled for a long time out of reach, 
passed again from the Low German position into the confused 
condition in which they are found in our earliest manuscripts, 
and a second time attained the old discrimination, so far as 
they have attained it at all, under the joint influence of the 
Romans and Low Germans. 
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VUI.— Vocabulary of the Language of the Indians of San 
Blas and Caledonia Bay, Isthmus of Darien. 


By EDWARD P. LULL, 


COMMANDER U. S. NAVY. 


Headquarters Nicaragua Surveying Expedition, 
Castillo Viejo, Nicaragua, May 9, 18738. 

The vocabulary herewith forwarded to the American Phi- 
lological Association, was obtained while I was attached to 
the Darien Exploring Expeditions of 1870-71, and mostly 
through the medium of the Spanish,—many of the Indians 
speaking that language with some degree of fluency. I took 
every opportunity that was offered for verifying it, and I have 
full confidence in its correctness. I have marked all words 
that I regarded as at all doubtful. 7 

The system of numbers will, probably, be clearly enough 
exhibited, by the series I have given. The numbers run from 
one to ten, then by 10 +1, 10+ 2, and so on, to twenty—which 
has a name: then, 20+1, 20+2, etc., to thirty, which is 
20+10. Thirty-one is 20+10+1; forty is two twenties; 
one hundred is five twenties; and two hundred has a name.* 
One thousand also has a name. 

There is no plural form for nouns. 

The vowels have the same sounds as in Spanish, and all are 
to be pronounced, excepting only aw diphthong, which has 
the sound of English aw in saw, and 00 which is sounded as 
in boot. The uv, marked #, is very short. G is always hard. 
Ch and s are interchangeable, as are the syllables gue and gua, 
with we and wa, and ke with ge. The Indians do not easily 
distinguish between ch and s, even in English words: they 
commonly say “a’chame”’ for “all the same.” 


* (The system is vigesimal. ‘Twenty’ is tula-guena, i. e. ‘one man’ (all the 
fingers and toes): 200 is tula ’tala-ila-pdégua, i. e. ‘ five-twenties by two’: 1000, 
tula wala guena ‘ great one-man’ or ‘ great hundred.’—J. H. T.] 
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EK. P. 


Lull. 


The accents marked in certain words show the syllables on 
which the stress is laid—there being no general rule for 


accent. 


word is compounded with another. 
Respectfully submitted, 


God, 
Heaven, 


spirit, or mind, 
man, 


woman, 


young woman, 
boy, 
girl, 


infant, 

my father, 
my mother, 
my wife, 

my son, 

my daughter, 


my elder brother, 


The accent sometimes changes its place when the 


EDWARD P. LULL, Commander U. S. Navy, 


Commanding Expedition. 


Dios (Span.) 
neka-armake, or nia- 
dios. 
purpa. 
tulu, or 
matseridi (male). 
‘ome, or 
puna (=female). 
pundola. 
machigua. 
pundgua, or puna’ld- 
gua. 
kuartigqua. 
ani parba. 
ani nana. 
ant puno. 
ant machu. 
ant chisqua. 
ant yagua. 


my younger brother, ani quenati. 


my sister, 


my cousin, 
my uncle, 
Indian, 


head, 
hair, 


hair of the head, 


face, 
eye, 
ear, 
nose, 
mouth, 


ani puna (7? doubt- 
ful). 


guenat’panaguadi. 
kilu. 
Indio. (No native 


word except 7'ulu 
‘man’). 
sagila, or nonogua. 
afsala. - 
sagil’afsala. 
wakala. 
ibia. 


| tongue, 
teeth, 
cheek, 
chin, 
beard, 
| neck, 
| shoulder, 
arm 
! elbow, 
| wrist, 
| hand, 
| fingers, 
chest, 
! heart, 
‘stomach, 
belly, 
| back, 
ileg, 
| knee, 
foot, 
. toes, 
_ skin, 
| town, village, 
! house, 
| roof, 
thatch, 
chief, 
friend, 
| comrade, 
| bow, 
| arrow, 
gun, 


oogua (00 asin boot.) | cannon, 
! 


azugua. 
kaya. 


| pistol, 


{ Machu-agua ‘ young male’? Comp. machu ‘‘son"’; 


wabina. 

nugala. 

wagala. 

aki. 

tsiga. 

tukala, or gamugua. 

sakua. 

harkaua. 

kastmuro. 

kapuspusigua. 

sargaua. 

kogua. 

kuage. 

kuage. 

pinagua. 

chabala. 

yerkoua. 

tugua. 

ydkoro. 

ndga. 

uka-atarisa. 

nekuébro. 

neka. 

akwa-neka. 

veroka-neka. 

sagila (head). 

aya. 

mala. 

kinge. 

warsiga. — 

kinge, (see ‘ bow’). 

kinge -tumadi (great 
gun). 

kinge-pistolt, 


—_—_—- 


matse-ridt **male.°’"} 


Darien Vocabulary. 


axe, hatchet, akkaua. ' daylight, iskine. 
macheta, esa, or es’nort. ' forenoon, tata-apala (-half- 
knife, es’tine. | sun). 
sword, esa-swite, Or esa-pun- | noon, tata-yérkowe. 
gala, (swite =long.) afternoon (early), tata-arpinite. 
canoe, ulo. | afternoon (late), tata-nate. 
ship, ulo-tumadi. ! sunset, — tata-arquate. 
steamer, tsaw-ulo (fire canoe.) | twilight, sétose. 
ship-of-war, peris-ulo. : darkness, night, mutige. 
boat, urboda. , to-day, émis. 
paddle, kami. now, emis-Cud. 
mast, mor’-puarra. to-night, mutige. 

‘sail, ur’-mola. yesterday, idye. 

" oar, rémo (Spanish). to-morrow, pane. 
rudder, sorgae. , day after to-morrow, achuli. 
pipe, ptpa (Span. ). | cloud, mogtla. 
tobacco, wawa. ' rain, tt-wia. 

a smoking, wawa-chigaligua. wind, prua. 

% chewing, wawa-kwamakale. storm, mdlaga. 
basket, karpa. water, tt. 
shovel, memet. river, tt-wala. 
bag, sdcu (Span.). | bay, kdka, 
net, mortoqua. i gea, termala. 
barrel, pari (Span.). | wave, termala. 
box, ulugua. | surf, termala sere. 
money, mant. beach, ukupu. 
a@ present, pinche. sand, ukupu. 
seat, chair, kdna. shell, méorpepe. 
hammock, katcht. small shell, tolu. 
blanket, mola. salt water, ti-palu. 
clothes, mdla. good water, ti-nuerdi. 
hat, kurgena. hot water, ti-urguegwa. 
shirt, yoalad. deep water, ti-wila. 
coat, suba. land, 
pantaloons, calson (Span. ). mountain, yala. 
shoes, sapatos (Span.). valley, mastigua. 
ring, arkan-yoedt. island, upa. 
rope, urduba. rock, stone, acua. 
north, yala., mud, oli. 
sun, tata. road, trail, " thala. 
moon, ni. wood, chuwarra, suarra. 
stars, niscua. tree, chapi. 
day, tbagine. pole, sua’swilit. 
week, iba. (doubtfal. ) bush, karkana. 
half-month, ni-apdla. root, mali. 
month, ni-quina (one moon). | fire, tsaw (aw as in saw). 
year, pirka. smoke, subst., gwa. 
morning, tata-naqutale. salt, palu. 
dawn, polisa. iron, es’ koragua. 
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gold, olo (Span. oro). great, large, tumadi. 
copper, es’nunda. small, pipigua, senigua. 
corn (maize), opa. brave,* urrowe. 
flour, purru. strong, kala-toga. (See 
bread, mddu. ‘much.’) 
chocolate, stagua. weak, kalu-chuli. ( See ‘no.’) 
coffee, café (Span. ). old, seret. 
milk, mavlé-nesa. young, agua, or logua. 
meat, saua. good, nuerdi. 
pork, china. bad, sterga. 
rice, arros (Span. ). dead, purguisa. 
beans, inuwa. alive, tula (?)t 
bird, chike. cold, tompe. 
chicken, or fowl, kaudra. warm, or hot, uguegua. 
egg, nablilugua. amiable, aisé mala. 
pelican, korke. blind, aqudtake. 
parrot, red-head, quaqua. sweet, ochigua. 
«  yellow-head, arnagua. sour, sawle. 

parroquet, quiliqua. crooked, tépere. 
feather, sakdna. (doubtful.) | straight, otikigua. 
wing, sarkana. dry, tenagua. 
tail, espiino. deep, wila. 
horse, mawli; without dis- | edible, nuerdi-masquine. (lit. 
mule, tinction, not hav- good to eat). 
cow, ing these animals | fat, tualu-toga. 

in use. fresh, saegua. 
leather, moluka. high, nigpa. 
cat, mize. low, mataragua. 
dog, atcho. hard, séleba. 
tiger, atcho-nigoria. soft, talaragua. 
snake, nagpe. heavy, yagiticuwa. 
fish, “wa. light (of weight), tukulogua. 
alligator, tatma. lazy, wiye, 
turtle, mordgua. pretty, sunataglege. 
banana, wamdduno. poor, owesela. 
plantain, machi. quick, kwegua. 
orange, narasa (Sp.naranja). | round, napoe. 
cocoanut, égoba. broken, pichisa. 
name, nuga. ripe, koréguadi, quartigete. 
white, chipugua. rich, mani-ibedi, or mani- 
black, tisite. toga. 
blue, tisite. savage, ugly, urrowe. 
red, kinite. swift, arpamake. 
yellow, ortégete. slow, pinagua. 
green (color), turoti. long, swite, or chuite. 
green (unripe),  ntraquagua. short, giakwagua. 


* Probably in the Spanish sense, i.e. aggressive. See, below, ‘‘ savage.” 
¢(Compare Tulu, man.] 


tame, 
I, me, my, 


thou, thee, thy, 
he, him, his, 
we, 

you, 

they, 

equally, 


enough, 
no more, 
how many? how 
much ? 
half, 
less, 
much many, 
several, 
more, 
only, 
same, 
soon, 
too, 
this, 
these, 
where, 
then, 
when, 
that, 
up, 
under, 
upon, 
until, 


until to-morrow,* 
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kekusa. 
diesuna. 
ya. 
esermake. 
kegurrowe. 


ant. The final vowel 


is frequently 
dropped. 
per. ‘§ 
atoni. 


“ce 


ant-pogua (-I two). 
(See ‘ thou’). 


per. 
grape: 
nayo-peragua. 
‘same.’) 
toga (much). 


percusa. (See ‘only.’) 


igi. 

apdla. 
abui-chult. 
toga. 
chirpa. 
nap. 
cusa. 
nayobi. 
kwaégua. 
tdtraga. 
ese. (Spanish ?) 


saua. 

ese. (Spanish 2) 
nima. 

uldka. 

agildkine. 
machuna. 
pdne-machuna. 


until soon, or then,* yopa-machuna. 


not yet, 
without, 
yes, 

no, 

and, 

to braid, 
to break, 


yopagua. 
egdrope. - 
éye. 

chult. 
caca (*) 
oyage. 
puske. 


(See 


*In salutation or leave taking. 


to buy, 

to bury, 

to boil, 

to burn, 

to build (make), 
to build a house, 
to cough, 


to cut, 
to climb, 
to cook, 
to capsize, 
to come, 
<back, 
to chew, 
to dig, 
to die, 
to dance, 
to drink, 
to eat, 
to fall, 
| to fire a gun, 
‘to fill, 
! to find, 
jto fly, 
to go, or walk, 
go (future), 
gone, 
to give, 
to hunt, 
1 to hear, 
to have, 
to kill, 
to loose, 
, to leak, 
| to like, 
| to lie down, 
| to lie, 
to laugh, 
, to look, 
to lose, 
to make, 
' to open, 
to push, . 
| to paddle, 
' to punish, 
| to pay, 
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paki. 

étuye (cf. to shut). 
kwarkwate. 
kumakali. 

sope, 

neca-sope. 
tolémake. 

chike. 

ndkwe (cf. to rise). 
mastowe. 

atpine. 

tage. 

nolicowe. 
kwamakale. 

maye. 

purkisa. 

kwile. 

kébe. 

masquine. 
drkuacha. 
pani-okoloe. 

énowe. 

armisa (cf. to hunt). 
kukue-nae. 

nae. 

naowe. 

nite. 


- aukala. 


armiye (cf. to find). 
kéle. 
nika. 


* tbloge. 


echike (Sp. echar ?). 

yearrowe. 

narpartolege. 

meke. 

kdkautse. 

dle. 

take. 

tougte. 

sope (cf. to build). 

écde. 

épike. 

kamte. 

ptbioge. 

moni-pe-n-uke (lit. I 
pay you money). 
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to pound, 

to paint, 

to put on clothes, 
to rise, 

to rub, 

to return, 


to speak, 

to steal, 

to squeeze, 
to smoke, 
to sit down, 
to stand, 

to sleep, 

to sink, 

to shut, 

to sell, 

to swim, 

to shoot, 

to see, 

to sing, 

to shake hands, 
to take, 
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sarsoe. 


make (? See ‘shoot’). to walk (or go), 


mor’yoe. 


nakwe (cf. to climb). 


éliye. 


‘ 
nonicowe, or nolicowe , 


(to come back). 
chunmake. 
atursde. 
kuwe. 


pib-we, or chigali-we.* , 


chigue. 
iuisqua. 
cape. 
toge. 
etige. 
uke. 
obe. 
make. 
tegsagua. 
ndmake. 


arkankae. 


uke. (cf. to sell, to 


give. ) 


to throw, miye. (cf. to dig). 
to tie up, or bind, estzne. 

to turn, drpabdna. 
to tattoo, namirkale. 
to try, apiarléke. 
to touch, pilake. 

to tell, soge. 

to wait, abhike. 

to wish for, apeye. 
How do you do? 

Good-bye, 

What is your name? 

My name is : 

Where is your village ? 


Where are you going ? 
I want a big bunch of plantains, 
Have you bananas ? . 


Ripe bananas, 


Do you want bananas? 


I have meat, 


* (Is this from Sp. cigarro ?] 


(cf. to take.) 


.to wind (*) 


. purwaga. (doubtful.) 


nae. 
‘to wake (intr.), _atage. 
| to wash, énuke. 
| 
NUMERALS. 


1. quinchiqua. 6. nérgua. 


20. tula-guena.t 
30. tula-guena coca anbegt. 
35. tula-guena coca anbegi coca atdla. 
40. tula-pdgua. 
50. tula-pédgua coca anbegi. 
60. tula-pdgua. 

* 70. tula_pdgua coca anbegi. 
80. tula-pakegua. 

. tula-pakeqgua coca anbegi. 

. tula-atdla. 

. tula-nérgua. 

. tula’tala-ila-pogua. 

. tula wala guena. 


, 2. pégua. 7. kugiile (ti very 

short.) 

8. pdgua. 8. paabiica. 

| 4. pakégua. 9. pake-pake. 

5. atala. 10. anbegz. 

| 11. anbegi-coco-quinchiqua. 

> AQ. .-* ‘¢ pégua. 

18. © © pdgua. 

| 14. “ “© pakégua. 
15.“ ‘* atala. 

| 16.“ “¢ nérgua. 

! | “‘ kugiila. 

| 19“ “« pake-pake. — 

| 

I 


Nuerdi. (‘Good.’ 
meeting. ) 

Nadroge. 

Igt per nuga ? 

Ant nuga 

Pia pe’necuebro? 

Pia pe’nae ? 

An’apeye machi sala tumadi. 

Pe’womdduno nica ? 

Wamaduno quartigeti. 

Wamaduno pé’ape ? 


Ant sana nica. 


The salutation on 


t[ Tulit-guena ‘one man.’ Forty, tulit-pégua, ‘two men.’] 


Give me this, 

I give you, 

I pay you, 

You can [may 2] go, 
I see your house, 
You have seen my house, 
Indian has no beard, 
We are going, 

Go to bed, 

I slept well, 

Very near, 

Very far, 
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An’kaugtage. 

Ani pe’s-uke. 

Ani pe’n-uke. 
Pe’pinche nae. 
Ani pe’neka take. 
Pe an’neka tekisa. 
{[ndio tziya chuli. 
Na’mala. 
Koku’nae. 

Ani nuerdi enkapiss. 
Ita kago. 

Tica chuli. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


HELD AT EASTON, PA., JULY, 1873. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Easton, Penn., July 22, 1873. 

The Fifth Annual Session was called to order at 8 o’clock P. M., 
in the chapel of Lafayette College, by the President, Professor A. C. 
Kendrick, of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

An address of welcome was made ‘by the Hon. Henry D. Maxwell, 
of Easton, to which the President replied. 

On motion, the Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., and 
Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

The Secretary presented his report, announcing that the persons 
whose names follow have been elected members during the past year: 


Professor Vincenzo Botta, University of the City of New York; Mr. Isaac 
Bridgeman, Principal of the Classical Institute, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, Philadel phia ; eae Martin L. D’ Ooge, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Rev. E. Ferrier, Easton, Penn.; Mr. Horace H. Furness, 
Philadelphia ; Professor James M. Garnett, Principal of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md.; Professor A. Eiswald, Savannah, Ga.; Mr. V. H. Nowill, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y.; Professor Charles W. Reid, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Penn.; Mr. A. Schaeffer, Philadelphia ; Professor Samuel M. Shute, Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C.; Mr. B. F. Stem, Principal of the Classical 
Institute, Easton, Penn.; Mr. Joseph A. ‘Turner, Hollins nstitute, Botetourt 
Springs, Va. ; Professor R. B. Youngman, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 


The Treasurer’s report was presented, showing a balance in the 
treasury, July 22d, of $1,029.68. The receipts and expenditures of 
the past year were as follow : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury, July 23d, 1872....... eaiy pera re re 0 $244.31 
Nees of 22 new MmemDers.<s.cis.6 wee nc ncd ic swan ces cre Seeeeeee eed 110.00 
Annual assessments paid.... 2... ccccsccn ccc cece ccc ccccereccccenes 465.00 
Donations from citizens of Providence.........ssesccececces errr 494.74 
INCEVeS ties to5ok cagaeee Piet 5 Wa ewe susie essa wae eaeens eee eS cecees 16.24 
Sales of Transactions... .....cccccccccccccccsvcccecs re errr ee 12.00 
$1342.29 

EXPENDITURES. 
For printing Proceedings sis ko. c kes sense baee ees bw gieelenteund $154.63 
. Transactions, 1871 (balance).........06. FeV i vie Macerere ts 84.78 
Siadotery: postage, express freight, and sundries...........6. Setivere es. cr 41.60 
Secretary’s bill for printing, etc. ........ cece cee eseecccccccces Salo eetees 31.60 
$312.61 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer....... ror rer eer eer ooeee. 1029.68 
$1342.29 


Of this balance, about $630 is due the printers, for the Transactions of 1872. 
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On motion, Professor C. H. Brigham and Dr. N. W. Benedict 
were appointed auditors of this report. 

The Treasurer read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, of 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the Local Committee of the Associa- 
tion for 1872, enclosing (under date of June 27th) a draft for $494.74, 
as the contribution of gentlemen in Providence towards defraying the 
expense of printing the Transactions and Proceedings of the session 
held in that city last year. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Association gratefully acknowledge the receipt of $494.74, 
the generous contribution of citizens of Providence for defraying the expense of 
printing the Transactions of the meeting of 1872. And the Treasurer is reques- 
ted to forward fifty copies of the published volume to the Rev. Dr. Alexis Cas- 
well, chairman of the Local Committee at Providence, for distribution to the con- 
tributors. 


Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
presented a paper on “ Some Facts in the Life of Thucydides.” 


The only trustworthy direct information that we have about the life of Thucy- 
dides comes from his own statements. It is a remarkable fact that there is no 
mention of his name or reference to him in any writer earlier than Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who belongs to the last century before Christ. The lives of Thu- 
cydides which have come down to us are of entirely uncertain date and author- 
ship, and hence of no value as authorities. 

There are two points as to which something may be learned by combining the 
information gained from other sources with his own statements. One is the na- 
ture of his absence from home for twenty years, whether a voluntary or an invol- 
untary exile. The coincidence of its beginning and end with the changes of 
parties at Athens, suggests the opinion that it was caused by some action of the 
popular assembly, and not altogether voluntary. In 424, when it began, the de- 
mocracy under Kleon was the ruling party ; in 404, when it ended, the oligarchy 
of the Thirty was in power. 

The other point is the family to which the historian belonged. Ue tells us 
that his father’s name was Olorus. This name occurs nowhere else except in 
Herodotus as that of aking of the Thracians, whose daughter Miltiades married. 
Now the family to which Miltiades belonged had becn for three generations, du- 
ring the century 550-460 B. C., represented by some prominent member of it in 
the region of Thrace and the neighboring islands. In this same region Thucydi- 
des tells us that he had the working of gold mines, prohably as a contractor un- 
der the Athenian government, and that he was sent thither as general in 424. 
Finally, Plutarch (50-120 A. D.) tells us that he saw at Athens a tomb said to 
be that of Thucydides, among those of the family of Kimon, son of Miltiades. 
The combination of these facts secms to establish a reasonable ground of belief 
in a connection of blood between that famous family and the historian. 


The second paper was read by Professor William F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on “Two Passages in the 
Germania of Tacitus.” 
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The Germania of Tacitus differs from other works of classical literature, in the 
relation in which it stands to modern history—its subject being the institutions 
and usages out of which those of modern times are developed. Its interpreta- 
tion must therefore be largely sought in the institutions of modern Europe; and 
the best commentary will often be found in the writers upon mediaeval Germanic 
law. Most editions of the Germania are defective in this point of view. The 
latest, that of Schweizer-Sidler, pays great attention to manners and customs, but 
is very inadequate in political institutions; in these, Kritz’s edition is the only 
one that has made a sufficient usc of the great writers upon the German consti- 
tution— Waitz, Roth, Sohm, Thudichum, and von Maurer. This may be illustra- 
ted by the examination of two passages, in which nearly all the editors except 
Kritz take one view, while most historical scholars take another. They willshow 
the inadequacy of a merely critical and classical interpretation, and will serve to 
illustrate Tacitus’s mode of treatment—his comprehensiveness, precision, and 
lucidity of arrangement. 

1. The thirteenth chapter of the Germania treats of the entrance of young 
men into public life, as members of the State, and their relation to the chiefs in the 
personal tie of the comitatus. ‘The connection between these two topics is formed 
by the sentence, Insignis nobilitas aut magna patrum merita princtpis dignationem 
etiam adulescentulis assignant. It has been usual to render principis dignationem 
“the rank of chief,” and consistently with this Schweizer-Sidler reads dignitatem. 
Orelli suggested an active force to dignatio, which is more in accordance with its 
form as derived from the verb digno: young menof noble or distinguished birth 
are honored with the peculiar favor of the chief. In this he is followed by the 
historical critics, Waitz, Roth, and Sohm, and by the editor Kritz. 

We have in this passage two words expressing rank or position, nobilitas and 
princeps; and the statement shows that the young men in question, or some of 
them, already possess the first of these. ‘The question is then—do the young 
men who are already ‘‘ noble” receive an additional rank or title, that of princeps, 
or do they merely, in virtue of their ‘‘nobility,” enter into some peculiar relation 
to the person who holds the rank of princeps ? 

The two words in question are used with great uniformity by Tacitus: nobilis 
and nobilitas, to indicate an hereditary aristocracy, with no exclusive political 
privileges ; princeps, to denote an elected magistrate. In most passages this dis- 
tinction is explicitly stated or clearly implied, and in no passage is there anything 
inconsistent with it. To render therefore dignatio “rank” would have no mean- 
ing at all (since they are already noble), or a meaning wholly improbable—that 
young men of noble or distinguished birth should have the power of magistrates, 
there being already a board of clected ‘magistrates, the principes. If we could 
think this statement possible, we should still expect instead, the word auctoritas or 
potestas. | 

With the natural transitive meaning of dignatio, the entire paragraph receives 
a new light. ‘Tacitus has described the process by which young men are admit- 
ted to manhood and reckoned among the citizens. They receive at the hands of 
their father, a relative, or a magistrate, princeps, a shield and spear; this is the 
toga of manhood—the first honor of youth. Until now they have been members 
of the household, now they are members of the State. He then goes on: If they 
are of distinguished nobility, or if their fathers have done good service to the 
State, this secures to them, young as they are, etiam adulescentulis, the favorable 
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regard of the magistrate. They take their place, he continues, with the rest, 
ceteris [sc. comitibus|, who are of maturer and more tried strength, and it is no 
disgrace to them to be ranked with the personal followers, comites. Then follows 
a detailed account of this fundamental institution of the comitatus, in which the 
princeps appears throughout as the military leader, with his retinue of comites. 
Most young men must earn the distinction of this rank; they receive it when 
robustiores ac jam pridem probati; but if they start with the prestige of nobility, or 
of honored parentage, they are at once deemed worthy of the honor, dignatio. 

2. The second passage is more doubtful, and our aim will be merely to state the 
difficulties and present the question to be solved. In the description of the Ger- 
man agricultural system, cap. 26, we read: agri pro numero cultorum ab untversis in 
vices occupantur, quos mor inter se secundum dignationem partiuntur. This is ren- 
dered by Church and Brodribb: ‘‘ Land proportioned to the number of inhabi- 
tants is occupied by the whole community in turn, and afterwards divided among 
them according to rank.” Waitz, following one manuscript, reads vicis for in 
vices; this reading has much in its favor. 

Oniversus, “ all turned into one,” properly conveys the idea of individuality of 
the parts, as well as of unity of the whole; this is not conveyed by the expres- 
sion “the whole community.’’? Orccupo has none of the vagueness of the English 
‘‘oceupy,” but denotes “ take into adverse possession,” not “‘ hold in possession.” 
Mox, joined with the present tense, clearly indicates a distinct act of regular, 
constant recurrence, succeeding another similar act. In secundum dignationem the 
noun appears to have the same transitive force as in the passage last discussed, 
and to mean “according to an estimation or valuation,” referring, that is, not to 
the rank of the persons, but to the quality of the land. 

Church and Brodribb’s translation fuils to give the force of these several words. 
Thudichum’s translation gives every word and phrase its precise value: das acker- 
land wird abwechselnd von allen zusammen nach anzahi der bebauer eingenommen, 
worauf sie es nach einer wiirdigung unter sich vertheilen. He explains universis by 
referring it to the several communities—the Hundreds, as he thinks—who took 
turns in occupying the same tract of land. In his view the condition of things 
here described is the same semi-nomadic state described by Cesar (B. G. vi. 21): 
magistratus ac principes in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominum 
quantum et quo loco visum est agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio transire cogunt. 
With the reading in vices this is every way satisfactory, and would prove that 
the change from shifting possession to permanent appropriation of land, which 
certainly took place before the Germanic invasions, had not yet taken place in the 
time of Tacitus. In opposition to this, it is certainly not improbable that this 
change was wrought in the 150 years between Cesar and Tacitus; and especially 
it may be urged that any such interpretation of in vices occupantur is inconsistent 
with the annual rotation of crops described below: arva per annos mutant. 
Further, the general tone of the Germania scems to imply fixed habitation. 

If, on the other hand, we read with Waitz ab universis vicis occupantur, we find 
a clear and logically developed statement, first of the tenure of land, and then 
of its cultivation. ‘‘The villages as communities enter upon the possession of 
an amount of land proportioned to the number of the peasantry ; this they after- 
wards share out amony themselves according to a valuation; the wide extent 
of the fields renders this division easy. They change the cultivated fields year 
by year, and there is land left common.” It would be hard to describe in fewer 
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and clearer words the system of Village Communities which we know to have 
prevailed among the Germanic nations a few generations later. 


A Vocabulary of the Language of the Indians of San Blas and of 
Caledonia Bay, Isthmus of Darien, collected by Edward P. Lull, A. 
M., Commander U. S. Navy, was presented by Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 


This vocabulary, comprising 426 words and short phrases, was obtained by 
Commander Lull while attached to the Darien Exploring Expeditions of 1870-71. 
He states, in a letter which accompanies it, that he has availed himself of every 
opportunity of verifying it, and that he has full confidence in its correctness. 
All words that he considered as at all doubtful, are so marked in the vocabulary. 
It was obtained through the medium of the Spanish, which many of these In- 
dians speak with some degree of fluency. The sounds of (Engl.) ch and sare inter- 
changeable, as are gue and gua with we and wa, and ke with ge. In words borrowed 
from other languages, they fail to distinguish ch and s, and will say “a’ chame” for 
‘all the same,” etc. The nouns have no pluralform. “ The numerals run from 
one to ten; then ten plus one, ten plus two, etc., to twenty—which has a name; 
then twenty plus one, twenty plus two, to thirty—which is twenty plus ten; then 
twenty plus ten plus one, etc., to forty, which is two twenties. One hundred is 
five twenties. One thousand has a name, tula wala guena.” 


Dr. Trumbull remarked that a brief vocabulary of the language of the Indians 
of the Atlantic coast of Darien was given by Dr. Lionel Wafer, an English buc- 
caneer who was left at the Isthmus by Dampier in 1681. Wafer’s Voyage and 
description of the Isthmus was printed in London in 1699. His vocabulary 
(written from memory, after his return to England) comprises only 36 words, in- 
cluding the numerals from one to forty. In 1851, Dr. Edw. Cullen communica- 
ted to the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (vol. xxi. p. 241) “a vocabu- 
lary of the language of the Tule Indians, who inhabit the rivers and the coast of 
Darien, from the mouth of the Atrato to the coast of San Blas.” Jule (tulu 
Lull) is the name for ‘man’ or ‘Indian.’ By y mistake of the printer, this 
name was changed to Yule, and in Ludewig’s Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages, Cullen’s vocabulary is referred to as of the “Yule” language. In 
1853; that vocabulary was printed, with considerable additions, in Dr. Cullen’s 
“Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal” etc. (2d edition, pp. 99-102), where it com- 
prises nearly 300 words and phrases. The author describes the Tule or San 
Blas (called also Mandinga) Indians, as ‘‘a fine, handsome, athletic race, though 
of low stature. They live peaceably together, are honest, cleanly, and industri- 
ous. . . . They are very independent, and were never subdued by the Span- 
iards, to whom they bear great animosity; to English and Americans they are 
very friendly, but [till recently] have not allowed them to land on the coast.” 

Commander Lull’s vocabulary makes a considerable addition to the scanty sup- 
ply of material for the study of the languages of New Granada; and it is the 
more valuable because it was compiled without knowledge of the earlier vocabu- 
laries of Wafer and Cullen. 


On motion, a recess was taken until 8 o’clock. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Association resumed its session at 8 o’clock Pp. m., Professor 
Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University, President of the 
Association, delivered the Annual Address. 


The speaker opened his address with a tribute to the memory of Professor 
James Hadley, who had hitherto never failed to grace the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and whose scholarly attainments were equalled only by the admirable 
judgment that presided over them, and the unfailing modesty and courtesy with 
which they were presented. 

The speaker then proceeded to consider language successively in its scientific, 
its esthetic, and its historical relations. 

Philology deals with words; but words are things, and light, airy, and im- 
palpable as they seem, yet on them rests the solid structure of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion. The laws which determine the affinities of letters and words involve laws 
which determine the affinities of nations, and disclose some of the most vital 
facts of human history. And as philological science is important, so it yields to 
none in the rigor of its laws, the severity of its methods, and the exactness of its 
conclusions. Light as is the consonant, lighter still as is the vowel, they are 
recognized as never escaping the dominion of law. There is, indeed, still a vast 
territory to be explored; but in this philology forms no exception to the grand 
sciences of our time. Everlasting incompleteness is the pledge of man’s god- 
like endowments and immortal destiny. The science that could be finished, would 
not be worth the finishing. As to the utility of philological science, we say, first, 
that the highest end of knowledge is knowledge. The auspicious feature in the 
relation of culture to the acquisition of wealth is not that the latter is possible 
through the former, but that the former is the condition of the latter—that money- 
making on a large scale is not possible without culture. We do not disparage 
physical science and material improvement. We have no sympathy with the 
spirit that boasts the barren:tess of philosophy, and refuses to degrade her to 
material uses. 

But philology has esthetic aspects of no less importance. Language is an art; 
in its lower and rudimentary forms a useful art, in its higher and more cultivated 
forms a fine art; and of all the fine arts it is incomparably the noblest and the 
most refining. It is as a means of xsthetic culture, of refining the sensibilities, 
of evolving the latent harmonies of the soul, of filling the imagination with 
images of ideal beauty, that we would especially urge its retention in our systems 
of education. And this naturally suggests the languages which are to be selected 
as the basis of our linguistic culture. These, for many reasons, are mainly the 
Greek and Latin; among them, the intrinsic excellence of the languages them- 
selves, the strong contrast of their grammatical structure to our own, the singular 
excellence of their literatures, and the central position occupied by the nations 
that spoke them, and which makes tiiem a key to the history, the thinking, the 
literature, and the social and moral progress of the race. We talk of the dead 
languages; but language does not die. We may feel assured that the classics 
are destined to hold their place in our systems of education. Their place and 
maintenance there is due to no scholastic or classical bigotry. The revival of 
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classical learning in Western Europe was borne in upon that “freshening gale 
of intellectual life” with which the Protestant Reformation stirred the stagnant 
deeps of European opinion, and was welcomed by the champions of freedom and 
progress, while the zealots of the old superstition were fierce in their denuncia- 
tions of the new learning. 

Finally, the historical relations of philology are most important. It has 
achieved wonders in many directions. It has borne its light into the annals of 
Egypt and Syria, of Persia and India; has disentangled the complicated affini- 
ties of most of those nations that have given to Asia and Europe their chief politi- 
cal and intellectual life; has followed their wanderings from the parent homes, 
and done much to reconstruct the language which was spoken when Indian, 
Goth, and Greek slumbered in the loins of a common ancestor. It has brought 
Greek and Latin into relation to the barbarian dialects with which they were 
formerly supposed to have no affinity. It has penetrated the hidden laws of 
speech, routed a legion of superficial and false etymologies, approached by 
cautious steps to the very cradle of speech, and discussed intelligently that 
problem of the origin of language which was so long the football of wild and 
fanciful conjecture. 

We have then, as philologists, the strongest incentives to a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of our work. We have the heritage of European scholars; they have 
labored brilliantly and successfully, and we may enter into their labors. And we 
have some fields preéminenily our own. The confluence of different races on our 
widely extended soil is producing many curious modifications of speech and dia- 
lectic variations worthy of our study. Our rapidly waning Indian languages, 
whose largely unregistered disappearance is the opprobrium of American intelli- 
gence, demands still augmented diligence in rescuing from oblivion their scanty 
remains. And scarcely less important than either, are the modifications which 
the altered forms of political life, varied climate, and social and industrial condi- 
tions are making in our noble English speech. What, under the antagonistic 
action of the forces which lead to change and the forces which act conservatively, 
shall be the destiny of the English language in America ? 


At the conclusion of the address, the Association stood adjourned 
to 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23—MorninG Session. 


The Association assembled in the College Chapel, the President in 
the chair. 

The Secretary reported that the persons whose names follow had 
been elected members of the Association : 

Professor G. Fischer, New Brunswick, N. J.; Mr. Alexander Johnson, New 


Brunswick, N. J.; Professor D. T. Reiley, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Western Reserve College, Hudson, O. 


On motion, it was 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to draw up reso- 


lutions in commemoration of the late Professor Hadley, and that these resolu- 
tions be printed in the Transactions of the Association. 
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Professor Crawford H. Toy, Chancellor Howard Crosby, and 
Professor William W. Goodwin were appointed such Committee. 
On motion, the President was added to the Committee. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to prepare a memorial 
of Professor Hadley, to be published in the Transactions of the Association. 


Professor Charles H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read a paper 
on “ The Great Harris Papyrus.” 


The account was mostly taken from the recently published German work of 
Dr. August Eisenlohr, teacher of the Egyptian language in the University of 
Heidelberg, who has been able to make a careful study of the papyrus and to 
translate the most important part of the inscription. The papyrus belonged to 
the collection of a rich Englishman, Mr. A. C. Harris. It was found, with other 
manuscripts, as long ago as the year 1855, in a cave in the rear of the Temple of 
Medeeret Haboo, in Thebes, under a mass of mummies. Several other valuable 
papyri were found at the same time, one of them apparently containing a form 
of exorcism of the bad spirits ; another, the family history of Thothmes III. ; and 
others seeming to be legal documents. These were in the collection of Mr. Har- 
ris, but are of less importance than the Great Papyrus, which is pronounced by 
Eisenlobr to be the largest, the most beautiful, the best written, and the best 
preserved of any of the manuscript rolls that have come down 10 us. It is long 
enough to make in the translation a considerable modern volume. 

It contains the address of King Rameses III., made to his people in the thirty- 
second and last year of his reign—the pious work which he did for the great 
gods, and the liberal gifts which he brought to the temples of Egypt. It can 
be separated into six divisions, numbering in all seventy-nine pages. The first 
page is an introduction, in which the mighty king displays his titles and utters his 
boast. The next five divisions enumerate the gifts of the king to the temples 
and the gods. These divisions cover seventy-four pages of the papyrus. The 
sixth division, in five pages, gives a concise history of the acts of Rameses III., the 
events preceding his accession to power, the state of Eyypt when he came to the 
throne, the immense conquest of his father, his driving out of the Syrian invader, 
his consolidation of Egypt under one rule. Then follows the account of the acts 
of Rameses himself, how he enlarged in all directions the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian realm, annihilated opposing forces, subdued rebels, filled the prisons of 
Egypt with captives, conquered the nomad tribes, made expeditions into the 
desert, and brought every where prosperity and submission to his rule as the Son 
of the Most High ; how he built great ships, and brought back stores of precious 
metal, freed the land from taxes, and encouraged its culture. This glowing 
description of the great king’s exploits ends with a prophecy of his near end, 
and the appointment of his son as successor. The papyrus is undoubtedly a 
genuine manuscript of 3000 years ago, and is very important in the study of 
Egyptian history and culture. 


The reading of this paper was followed by some remarks from 


President Cattell, of Lafayette College, upon a Papyrus-scroll which 
he exhibited to the Association. 
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This scroll, five feet long und ten inches wide, was found on the body of a 
mummy at Thebes in 1858, and was presented to Lafayette College by one of the 
graduates, the Hon. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore. It contains a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the judgment of the deceased, with several inscriptions in the hieratic 
text, and also one of the sacred books of the Egyptians, not elsewhere found, 
although Prof. Seyffarth pronounces it the finest Hieratic inscription he has ever 
seen. From the inscriptions upon the’ papyrus itself and upon the tablet and 
scarabaeus which accompanied it, the deceased appears to have been a distinguished 
commander in the army of Shishank (or Shishak) the first of the twenty-second 
dynasty, about one thousand years before Christ. 


Dr. Adolf Douai, of Newark, N. J., read a paper presenting “A 
Concise System of Grammatical Terms, according to the Teachings 
of Comparative Philology.” 


After speaking of the probability that the English language may soon become 
the language of the whole world, and of the well-known difficulties in its study, 
the author called attention to a series of four English school reading-books which 
he had prepared. The leading points of view in devising it have been the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The terms and definitions, while in accordance with the laws of the English 
tongue, should not be contradiétory to those of all other cognate languages. 
They should not render the study of foreiga languages more difficult than it is 
of itself, but rather much easier. 

2. They should be intelligible; the terms should explain themselves and pre- 
vent misunderstanding. Wherever the Latin terms now in use do not comply 
with this requisite, they should be replaced by unmistakable English ones. Gen- 
erally English terms should have the preference for instructing beginners; the 
corresponding foreign terms may be added at higher stages. 

3. They should amount to a minimum number, so as to allow the study of the 
mother-tongue and, at later stages, that of the history and philosophy (logic) of 
language, without a useless ballast of learned apparatus. Every term is objec- 
tionable in the beginning, which is needed for parsing and analyzing exercises 
only, not at the same time for forming short rules which facilitate the correct and 
beautiful use of language in conversation and composition. This system reduces 
the adopted number by about three-fourths. 

4. They should be applicable, mutatis mutandis, to all civilized languages, and 
thereby commend themselves for adoption in all of them. 

The books are to be taught as forming a connected system, and as introducing 
scholars gradually to a full knowledge of this important subject. 


Dr. J. H. Trumbull read a paper by Dr. Morton W. Easton, of 
Hartford, Conn., on “ Aphasia and its Contributions to the Science 
of Language.” 


The study of the phenomena of aphasia is interesting to students of language, 
as contributing to our comprehension of the physiology of the action of speech, 
and possibly also to the solution of some of the most difficult and important prob- 
lems of linguistic philosophy, especially those relating to the manner in which 
the knowledge of language is acquired by the individual, and the relation of 
words to ideas. And apart from the expectation of very definite results, it is im- 
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portant that the student should not be ignorant of the precise direction in which 
pathological research has extended, and how much it has really accomplished. 

The characters of the disorder as affecting the various departments of the use 
of language were then given at length, and the usual classification into ataxic 
and amnesic accepted. 

In ataxic aphasia, the morbid phenomena are caused by disturbances in co6r- 
dination. Since this is one of the lower nerve fanctions, and not a function of 
the ideational centres, we can here infer nothing as to the condition of these cen- 
tres, and therefore questions relating to the acquisition, preservation, and use of 
the idea of words, that is, questions belonging to the higher philosophy of lan- 
guage, receive no light from this direction. A series of cases, falling under the 
lower physiology of speaking, was then discussed, and in particular the character 
of the normal rise of sonants from original surds, doubts being thrown upon the 
application of the law of ‘‘ ease of utterance ” to this important case. 

In amnesic aphasia, the ideational centres are supposed to be affected. The 
name is well chosen, implying merely a fact, and not attempting to explain the 
underlying condition. Finckelnburg’s explanation and appellation of ‘‘ asemia ” 
are to be rejected. Amnesic aphasia is best understood by assuming extreme 
specialization of the gray matter of the brain, the great diversity of the aggregate 
of manifestations in different instances depending upon the extent of brain tissue 
involved. The intimate nature of the condition thus supposed was discussed, 
and certain views of Humboldt and Steinthal, as to the nature of language, 
explained and criticized. 

Such evidence as pathology offers adds weight to the authority of that school 
which would classify language with other acquisitions made during the lifetime 
of the individual, in opposition to that which teaches that it is an innate possession 
of the mind; furthermore, that its office in reasoning is not an essential one. How- 
ever, the data of aphasia are not sufficient alone to establish these principles. 
For this purpose we must go beyond pathology into pyschology, and into the 
comparative study of the development of different groups of roots and of gram- 
matical forms. 


A recess was taken till 2 o’clock Pp. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On reassembling, the Secretary reported the following names of 
new members : 
"Professor Edward S. Joynes, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. ; 
Professor John M. Leonard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Professor 
Cyrus V. Mays, Principal of the Grammar School of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Penn.; Rev. S. H. Shepley, Blairsville, Penn. ; President 
George Woods, Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The Committee appointed to draft resolutions in commemoration 
of the late Professor Hadley, presented the following minute, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


The American Philological Association hereby record their sense of the great 
loss which the cause of philology has sustained in the death of Professor James 
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Hadley, whose varied, profound, and accurate scholarship madc his name familiar 
to both hemisphercs. Respected for the solidity and integrity of his learning, he 
was loved for the gentleness of his disposition and the beauty of his life. In the 
very strength of his days he has been removed from his labors, and leaves the 
world of letters to mourn its irreparable bereavement. In expressing our own 
sorrow, we would offer our condolence to his desolated family. 


The first paper of the afternoon was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York, on 
“ The Languages and Dialects of Italy.” 


To show fully the historical development of the present Italian, the author in 
the first place had recourse to the “‘ ancient languages” spoken in Italy before the 
times of the Romans; next, his paper showed historically the mighty revolution 
caused by the Roman language; and, thirdly, he brought the present Italian dia- 
lects into connection with the ancient languages of Italy. 

Philological researches teach us to distinguish three primitive stocks of lan- 
guages in Italy: the Iapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italic. 

The latter Professor Stengel subdivided into seven historical periods : 

1. The Latin before the foundation of Rome; pre-historic age, till 753 B. C.; 
or Latin Oscan-Umbrian period. The old Italic languages are more nearly 
akin to the northern languages than to the Greek, on account of a longer con- 
nection with them. The Umbrian represents a more ancient form of Italic 
speech than the Latin, and is most free from Celtic elements. ‘The Oscan was 
the idiom of a people; not, like the Latin, the language of the state. It had a 
literature, however; and it was spoken at Pompeii by the lower class us late as 
the time of the destruction of that city. It is a remarkable fact that, after the 
Oscans had perished, their language was still living in the “ludi Osci” of the 
Roman Theatre. | 

2. From the fcundation of Rome till the Roman dominion spread over Italy ; 
753-241 B. C.; or Roman Tuscan-Celtic period. A sharp division of higher and 
lower classes is becoming manifest : the governing party using in public a solemn 
form of speech of the literary documental style, called sermo nobilis, urbunus ; the 
people speaking the sermo plebeius, rusticus, quotidianus. The Celts exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the language. 

3. From the dominion over Italy till the death of Augustus, 241 B. C.—A. D. 
14; or Graeco-Roman period. In this period we notice a refining Greek influence 
on most Italian dialects and a rich Greek vocabulary of arts and sciences appro- 
priated by the Romans. 

4. From the death of Augustus to the fall of Rome, A. D. 14-476; corruption 
of Latin, manifestation of the old Italic dialects. Most important changes were 
effected by the establishment of Christianity as the state-religion. But the Chris- 
tian writers and orators, disdaining refinement in style, approach the popular dia- 
lect, in order to be understood by the people, thus corrupting the Latin. At the 


' fall of Rome, each state develops independently its own dialect. 


5. Centuries V —IX. ; Lingua vulgare ; Gothic-Lombardian influence. In this 
period, the Ietters of the Popes to the Carolingians show the ruin of the Latin 
tongue. Documents of donations, acts of judiciary proceedings, and inscriptions 
show yet more decay ; what must the popular language have been! ‘The lingua 
vulgare first appears in a MS. of about the year 595. It is already distinct from 
Latin, with a construction much like Italian. 
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6. Centuries IX.—XII.; the Italian language forming ; Provencal influence. 
In Leo III.’s time the knowledge of the classical language became an honorary 
title for Popes and Emperors, while the ru/yare made great advances towards the 
formation of the Italian. The first Sicilian and Italian poet is Ciullo d’Alcamo 
who wrote (about A. D. 1222) a canzone or rather poetical dialogue, entitled 
‘Rosa fresca aulentissima.” In studying this work we are astonished at its 
vocabulary, composed of Sicilian, Neapolitan, Provengal, French, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, and Tuscan words, brought to the court of Frederick II. by the 
talents of all countries and all professions. The first Italian prose was written 
by Mattéo Spinello (A. D. 1247-1268). 

7. Centuries XIII—XIV. ; period of Dante. Dante did not create the Italian 
language ; many writers used it with as much ease befure him, as Guido Guini- 
celli and Brunetto Latini; but Dante fixed and enlarged the Italian by his 
immortal work. His wonderful power over language is best shown in the con- 
trast of the language in the “ Inferno ” with that in the “ Paradiso.”” He forcibly 
expressed the idca of a national language in opposition to the local dialects and 
the classical Latin ; yet his writings contain many Provengal elements. 


On motion, Dr. Benedict, Professor Van Benschoten, and Pro- 
fessor Brewer were appointed a Committee to recommend a place 
and a day for the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion, Professor Packard, Professor J. B. Sewall, and the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson were appointed a Committee to nominate Officers 
and members of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mas<z., 
read a paper on “The Classification of Conditional Sentences in 
Greek Syntax.”. 


This paper proposes a slight correction in the classification of conditional sen- 
tences given in the author’s Greek Moods and Tenses, and aims also at a fuller 
explanation of that classification in some points in which it has uot been clearly 
understood. In the first statement of this system (in 1860), attention was called 
to the importance of distinguishing between particular and general conditions, 
chiefly to make clear the double fanction which the Greek subjunctive performs 
in protasis, e. g. in éay On, rodro zothow, on the one hand, and dzas Néyos, dv axg 
ra mpdypara, pdratéy re gaiverat, on the other. The difficulty of including these 
two uses under one head has been the chief obstacle to a clear understanding of 
the whole subject. It seems incredible that any mind accustomed to modern - 
scientific definitions can accept any of the current definitions of the subjunctive 
in protasis as stating the real essence of the two conditions just mentioned. 
Such expressions as “ bedingte Moglichkeit,” “objective Moéglichkeit,’ “Mig- 
lichkeit von der Erfahrang abhangig,” “eine Tendenz zur Wirklichkcit,”’ “ pos- 
sibility, opposed to probability,”’ ‘‘ possibility with prospect of decision,’ etc., 
when they are made to include two such different ideas as if this shall happen and 
if this (ever ) happens (both being expressed by édy rotro yévnrat), cannot impress 
learners very strongly with a sense of the wonderful accuracy of which Greek is 
capable in expressing nice shades of thought. No one now thinks of bringing 
under one head the corresponding cases of the optative, e. g. ef rivas OopvBovpévovs 
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aicbotro, xaracBevvivat riv rapaxiy éxetpdro, and ei rodro aicOorro, mretpero ay, etc. 
And yet there is just as important a difference, although it is not generally recog- 
nized in classification, between édy rivas alcOnrat, metpara:, if he (ever) perceives 
any, he (always) tries, etc., and tay rovro alcOnrat, metpdcerat, if he shall perceive this, 
he will try, etc. In the latter the subjunctive is simply future in sense, and does 
not differ (except in intensity) from the future indicative with ef. In the former 
it is neither future nor present, but general in its reference to time; it cannot be 
changed to the future indicative without a total change in sense, but is a form 
of expression for which Latin, English, and German, and occasionally even 
Greek, use the present indicative. The same principle applies to the optative in 
general suppositions; it is a form of expression adopted by the Greek to dis- 
tinguisn general from particular conditions in past time, both of which are com- 
monly expressed in other languages (and occasionally in Greek) by the past 
tenses of the indicative. It cannot be too clearly stated, that the chief peculiarity 
of the classification here advocated is not in calling attention to the existence of 
general conditions expressed in Greek by the subjunctive and optative—for 
this has been done before—but in marking off the general suppositions of 
present time which have the subjunctive in Greek as a variation (so to speak) of 
the ordinary present suppositions which all languages express by the indicative, 
thus leaving al] other subjunctives in protasis to be explained on a distinct prin- 
ciple. When this elimination has been made, it must strike every one that the 
subjunctive in protasis refers to the future, e. g. div rotro yéynrac means if this 
shall happen, and that any further attempt at definition would be superfluous. It 
may be doubted whether teachers would be as content as they seem to be with 
the old definitions which include both classes of the subjunctive, if they did not 
use in their teaching certain so-called “ pattern”’ sentences, ingeniously written by 
modern grammarians to illustrate rules which like the examples are purely of 
their own invention. Thus dd» re fy, ddéow is Greek only in the sense 7f J shall 
(hereafter) have anything, I will give it ; and it cannot possibly mean (as it seems to 
be expected to) 2f I (now) have anything (which will hereafter be proved), I will give 
it. So é&v rodro déyns, dpaprdvers can mean only if you (ever) say this, you (always) 
err, which is not at all what boys are expected to understand by it, when they see 
it translated into bad Latin st hoc dicas, erras, and into unintelligible English if 
you say this, you err, all the time innocently imagining it was written by a 
Greek and will teach them to imitate Demosthenes and Plato! 

When the present and past general conditions are set apart as a separate class, 
we have one class (a) of present and past particular conditions implying nothing 
as to fulfilment, and a second class (b) of present and past conditions implying 
non-fulfilment. There remain two classes of future conditions, one (c) more 
vividly expressed by the subjunctive (sometimes by the future indicative), another 
(d) less vividly expressed by the optative. This view of the distinction between 
the subjunctive and the optative is more open to dispute than the other parts of 
the classification, and was not included in it when it was first proposed. It 
seems plain, at least, that the distinction is the same as that between the English 
if he shall go and if he should go, and the question may as well be argued with 
reference to these latter expressions on English ground. 

In the first edition of Greek Moods and Tenses (1860), the distinction of par- 
ticular and gencral suppositions was carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made; subsequently this arrangement was 
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given up, and it was stated in a note that general future conditions were included 
under the rales for particular future conditions. A note in the new edition of 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (1872), under Conditional Sentences, makes it 
evident that there is no logical propriety in excluding the distinction of particular 
and general even frum the class (l) of present and past conditions which imply 
non-fulfilment. With this view, it now seems a more logical classification to 
make a special class of present and past general conditions to be treated asa 
variation of class (a), and then to treat of all other conditions (both particular 
and general) under the head of “ Four Forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences.” 


A paper on “The Epic Forms of Verbs in dw” was read by Pro- 
fessor Frederic D. Allen, of East Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


The prevailing theory of these forms is faulty and needs modification. The 
question of the true solution has been discussed by Leo Meyer, G. Curtius, and 
others, and this paper is intended mainly as a review of what they have written. 
The grammars explain the forms by a process of protraction or distraction, by 
which a contract w becomes ow, wo, or ww, and a contract @ becomes da or da. 
The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart again. This supposed 
process has no parallel elsewhere, and goes a long way around to explain a simple 
phenomenon. Compare dpdécoSa and bpéacSa. The latter is more easily ex- 
plained as derived from the former by a simple assimilation of vowel, prepara- 
tory to contraction. The order of development is not dpdecSat, dpaoSat, dpdacdat; 
but rather bpdecSar, dpdacSat, bpdcdac. The Epic form is an intermediate one, 
arising from an assimilation of the vowels. So far all are agreed, but the matter 
is complicated by the lengthening of one or both vowels which commonly 
accompanies the assimilation. The difficult questions arise, how this lengthen- 
ing is to be accounted for, and how far the traditional spelling of the forms is 
genuine. | 

Three cases arise: I. Lengthening of the former or characteristic vowel ; 
II. Of the second or connecting vowel; IIL. Of both together. 


I. Examples of first case: i@dovres, fBdotpt, pyd aca, ctc. Best explained, not 
with Meyer and Dietrich by “ metrical necessity,” but with Curtius as compensa- 
tive. For the contract verbs have lost a consonant 7 between the two contracting 
vowels. The view of Brugman, who attributes the length to the nominal stems 
from which the verbs are formed, shows itself, for several reasons, untenable. 

II. Examples of second case: airiéwyrat, airtéwo, dpdas, etc. Easily explained 
by transfer or shifting of quantity from preceding vowel, as in Bacthéws, ’Arpeidew, 
from Baordfjos, ’Arpsiddo. But Leo Meyer considers these forms misspelled from 
a false theory and in remembrance of the vulgar eontracted forms. He boldly 
claims that we should write dpéovrac for dp6wvrat, etc. His reason is the fact that 
this lengthening never falls on a syllable that is not already long by nature or 
position ; it never affects the scanning of a word. Curtius (Erlaut. 98) argues 
against Meyer, appealing to the laws of contraction ; his argument appears, how- 
ever, hardly conclusive, and at most would compel Meyer to shift his ground & 
little. Against Meyer’s hypothesis may be urged with more force, first, the 
analogy of Doric forms like perpidpevos, FnAtcpevor (= perpedpevos, etdedpevor), where 
the lengthening in question is undeniable ; and, secondly, the overwhelming pre 
sumption in favor of tradition, the unlikelihood of a systematic misspelling of 
forins so frequently recurring. 
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III. Both vowels Iengthened in {@dwoa, pevorvd'a, etc. These forms are com- 
paratively rare. Either the spirant 7 has lengthened both vowels, or else these 
are really misspelled for {@dovea, etc. 

Several details require special mention. 


1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel occur? The forms 
bpéwy, édas (subj.), spdac9ar, etc., are indecisive. The presumption is in favor of a 


negative answer. i 
2. ‘Opéwor, bpéwoa, etc., not from bdpdover, bpdovea, but from older dpdover, 
bpdovea. 


3. Infin. péav without « subscript, because the « of the infinitiveending was 
not originally a diphthongal sound at all. 

4. Simple uncontracted forms without fengiiening or assimilation occur: 
karcoxtaoy, dowdidet, rnAeSdovres, etc. 

5. Lengthening without assimilation in dup@oyra, drapatpd'’er, vaerdwoa, ete. 
Caprice of the language illustrated by do:dtdovea, yaterdwoa, dvribwoa, 

6. Yet another variation in ypedpevos for ypadspevos. 

7. The form dé (imper. of dAdopac) to be explained by a double assimilation, 
by which ddd’eo became ddwoo. Thence by transfer of quantity ddéwo, and by 
contraction ddéw. 

8. Mevovfinoe (szbj.) shows an assimilation the reverse of the usual one. 

9. Verbs in 6a have forms like those in éw, and to be similarly explained; ex- 
amples, idpaovres, dpéwet, etc. 

10. Similar forms in other Epic words. Noymdas (from ynmén) stands for 
yyttéas. @éus not trom gas, but from gdos (gaFos). AcdéacSat, padvraros, and 
others, are cases in point. @édavSev not a lengthened form of ¢4ySev, but from 
gasivw, and stands for ga¥-ev-Sev. Kpataivw, xpnijvat, etc., not prolonged forms of 
xpaivw, xpijvat, but a separate verb with the stem xpatav-. 

The true theory of these forms is not too difficult to be introduced into school- 
books. It may be formulated for use in the class-room somewhat as follows : 
The verbs in dw, when uncontracted, commonly show an assimilation of the two 
concurrent vowels, so as to give for ae a double a-sound, and for ao a double 
o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by a lengthening of one or 
both of the vowels. 


The Association stood adjourned to 9 o’clock a. M. 


EVENING. 


At 8 o’clock Pp. m., a session of the Pedagogical Section was held, 
President Kendrick in the chair. 

Professor S. M. Shute, of the Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on “The more Extensive Study of the English 
Language and Literature in our regular College Courses.” 

It was shown that, so late as 1850, the English language and literature in their 
proper signification, that is, a critical discussion of the origin, devclopment, and 
powers of the mother-tongue, together with a critical examination of the biog- 
raphy, times, works, style, and influence of the great writers of England, had re- 
ceived but little, if any, attention in College instruction. And even now, of the 
Beowulf and Cedmon, of Chaucer and his contemporaries, of the Elizabethan 
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pocts, of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of Swift and Burke, our undergraduates 
know next to nothing; while of English philology they know scarcely more than 
they do of Icbrew. 

In view of these lamentable facts, it was maintained that a thorough course in 
the English language and literature should be arranged through the entire Col- 
lege curriculum; that there should be given, during one year at Jeast, as accurate 
instruction in the Anglo-Saxon language and literature as is given in the Greek 
and Latin; that one other year should be yiven to a critical study of the great 
English writers from Chaucer to Tennyson; and that proficiency in these studies, 
ascertained by rigid examination, should be made indispensable for the obtaining 
of a dégree. 

The apparatus for attaining to such proficiency in the mother language and 
literature is ample; the want of such knowledge upon the part of scholars other- 
wise liberally educated, is a recognized defect ; while the advancing standard of 
attainments required in most of our colleges, demands a more thorough and exten- 
sive acquaintance upon the part of undergraduates, with all that constitutes our 
noble English speech. 


The next paper was on “The Study of Comparative Grammar in 
College,” by Professor F, A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn. 


It is a,reed that Comparative Grammar should be studied in College, anda 
few Iectures are generally given at the end of the course. But long-continued 
intelligent familiarity with a good many facts is essential to any real mastery of 
the laws of speech. It would seem desirable, therefore, to take it up in connection 
with the reading of classic authors in the early ycars of the course. 

Students entering college pronounce variously and carelessly. Many colleges 
havea yrammar lesson with the Latin and Greck recitations of the first term of 
Freshman year, in which pronunciation is reviewed. At this time the clements 
of phonology might be taught so far as they are of easy application to Latin, 
Greek, and English—the movements of the organs of speech, those relations of 
the letters which explain laws of change, the reasons for the euphonic laws in 
Greek and Latin, the regular weakenings, Grimm’s law, and the like. The 
class might apply these laws and reasons in the daily recitations to the interesting 
words in the text which they read, and a spccial point be made of it in the term 
examination. 

The next term take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greek. Explain 
from the composition of what words every form comes; e. g. what pronoun each 
personal ending originally was, what verbs were compounded to make the Latin 
imperfect, each kind of perfect, and the like. Give analogous form itions in other 
tongues. Give the laws of letter change involved. Apply all in the daily 
reading. 

The next term take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and 
then comparative syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek grammar, take up French, say in the 
last term of Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be 
taught to such a class most easily as well as thoroughly by drilling at the first in 
the common laws of change from the Latin and the origin of the new grammatical 
forms, having the lesson read into the Latin words from which the French words 
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in it are derived. The teacher may meet his class an extra half hour and dictate 
part of cach coming lesson into Latin with explanations for a while. 

Then should come German taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. 
The class will now be Juniors, and pretty expert comparative grammarians 
within their range; and they will no longer be content to work at a language 
without trying to understand it. From Anglo-Saxon they should pass on to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and all the secrets of the mother-tongue. ; 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and 
fruitful to a Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of 
words implies that of the laws of thought according to which changes of meaning 
occur. This may begin with noting lively suggestions and easy generalizations 
and historical reflections, such as are found in Trench, and pass on to scientific 
inductions of the widest scope. 

In behalf of such a course it was urged that it is the best way to study the 
science of language, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any ; 
that it is the best way to drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the 
particular languages, since it gives dignity and intcrest and scientific connection 
to otherwise dry and loose facts; that it is good for teachers, who often have no 
progressive method or purpose, but settle into a rut of questions on a few puzzling 
words and idioms in place of teaching laws of speech and their application. 
Colleges in which grammar is taught with the daily lessons need no additional 
time for this course; it was further urged on those who favor reading mainly for 
sesthetic, rhetorical, or historical purposes, that the best way to master the master" 
pieces of literature, even in their literary aspects, is not rapid emotional reading, 
but hard and long work upon them to wrest the secrets of their speech. 


At 10 o’clock the Section adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JULY 24—MorRNING SESSION. 


The Association resumed its session. 
The Secretary reported the election of a new member : 
Mr. John Swinton, New York City. 


The Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
reported that they had found the same with vouchers to be correct ; 
and. on motion, the report of the Treasurer was accepted and the 
Committee was discharged. 

A letter with reference to a proposed celebration of the Jubilee 
of Professor George Curtius was read by Dr. J. H. Trumbull, and 
was, on motion, referred to the Executive Committee. 

The first paper of the session was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel, of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York 
City, on “ The History of the Pronunciation of Latin.” 

The intention of this paper was to elicit a discussion of the still unsettled ques- 
tion as to the pronunciation of Latin in our colleges. The author held that the 
Latin vowels a, i, u, were never pronounced like the English a, 7, «; and that the 


vowels of the so-called dipthongs ai, ot, ew, were pronounced separately in 
Latin, as they were in the Oscan language of neighboring states. 
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Passing on to consider the sound of the consonant c, the author distinguished 
three periods in the history of its pronunciation. 

Ist period; Kikero. Ce and ci were pronounced ke and ki by Greek influence 
until the time of the entry of the Lombards into upper Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries after Christ. This is testified (1) by words handed down from 
most ancient times, as dekem| bres] for decembres ; (2) by the express statements of 
the Roman grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries ; (3) by the indiscrim- 
inate use of c, g, k, and g in inscriptions; (4) by derivations, as doctum for 
docitum, cepi from capio; (5) by Greck transcriptions of Latin names, etc., a8 
Kexépwy, xiivoos ; (6) by words common to Latin and Greek, as cera=xnpés ; (7) by 
documents from Ravenna (centuries VI. and VII.) in which Latin words are 
transcribed into Greek letters, as gexcr, pexer, gnacr, for fecit ; (8) by the celebrated 
Etruscan epitaph of Severa (cire. century 1V.); (9) by the Oscan Tabula 
Bantina ; (10) by the Logudoro, a Sardish dialect ; (11) by the Albanian vocab- 
ulary ; (12) by Gothic words received from the Latin during the Empire, as 
katsar ; (18) by modern German words from the Latin, as keller from cellarium; 
(14) by the way in which Anglo-Saxon Roman priests (century VI.) wrote 
Anglo-Saxon words, as cyning for kenig, king (this lasted till the eleventh cen- 
tury); (15, 16, 17) by certain French, English, and Irish words. 

2d period ; Zizero. From the sixth century till the thirteenth, owing chiefly to 
Celtic influence, c before e and i was pronounced like the sibillants s, ¢, <, or és. 
(1) It was so pronounced by most of the people on the sea coast, especially the 
Ligurians. (2) The sibillation of the guttural can be traced in the Greek, asin 
paxiwy, padoowv. (3) C is also an Umbrian sound. We can trace the change in 
(4) Latin documents, (5) the Provencal, (6) Italian authors, (7) modern Italian, 
(8) Italian dialects, (9) German words received from the Latin in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, as Kreuz from crucem; (10) the English word cipher, (11) the 
Wallachian, (12) the Spanish. 

3d period ; Y'shitshero. Since the twelfth century, owing to the influence of the 
Provengal, ce, ct have been pronounced tshe, tshz. 

Ge, gi, did not have the Italian pronunciation before the seventh century. Ge 
was first pronounced ghe; then, ge=7(t) ; later, 7=gz (pronounced d7). 

T in ti preserved its sound till the fifth century. From.that time till the thir- 
teenth century the ending ¢ia was written cia, which was pronounced za. Since 
Dante tio is written in Italian zio. There are many illustrations of this change, 
ti being represented by si, zi, tsi, and ci. Mattéo Spinello wrote stil] (A. D. 1268) 
giustitia (pronounced zia) ; but Dante wrote negozio and sacerdozio. 


Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on “ The Pronunciation of Latin as Pre- 
sented in Several Recent Grammars.” 


The first grammar mentioned was that of H. J. Roby, who excludes mere Eng- 
lish and Continental practice for the ancient Roman or true powers. His adop- 
tion of Italian “o aperto ”’ interferes with the law of interchange with “ u” (00), 
and turns “oe”’ into “oy ” of boy, instead of “dy,” as in Portuguese “ dito” eight. 
The “e” of “thére,” “net” (instead of “they ” and “ wéight”’) offends the 
Spanish vowel “‘e” and diphthong “ey,” as in “martes” (martaiss) sword, 
“ley ” (lai-y) aw. Of course “‘c” (cay) and “‘g”’ (gay) are assigned their pow- 
erin kin and get, and “s” has its hissing sound—its sole power in Spanish and 
South German 
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Donaldson had given a dogmatic opinion that ¢ was p’h, a post-aspirate p, and 
Mr. Roby assigns p’A, t’h, k’h to Greek, a Innguage which had not developed such 
powers, as is shown by words like gid eros (Philip), and dy-vdpos (waterless), 
where the A of ééwp would seem to be as practicable as in the English form 
“anhydrous.” From physiologic considerations, Professor H. regards p as older 
than p’h, ph, and f, and he cited ‘‘ b’hoy ” for boy as having attained currency in 
the streets of New York about the year 1850. 

Bartholomew’s grammar is very near the Roman standard, but “cui” (coo-y) 
is compounded with “‘qvi”’ (kwee), ‘“‘oe’”’ (Gy) is made “ oi” of coil, the long and 
short ‘‘e” and “i” have different powers assigned to them, and “z ” is given as 
ds or sd. The descriptions of the ancients, and the structure of Greck words 
show that “‘z” was equivalent to English zd (but sd in Doric and Eolic) rather 
than ds—this being an assumption which tends to vitiate the laws of etymology. 

Bingham (1867) gives such pretended ‘ continental’ powers as “ &” in hat 
and “eu” in feud. 

Blair’s Latin Pronunciation (1873) gives the long and short vowels with the 
same sound, but he thinks it would be difficult to shorten “ 4 in bake,” ignorant 
of the fact that this is short, and that the quantitive relation between full and fool, 
is present in rake and rage, own and o-bey, marine and deceit, where the Romanic 
“¥”’ of cet is not the Teutonic vowel of sit. The diphthongs “ae” and ‘‘ oe” are 
made vowels, “eu” has the strange perversion of ‘‘ew ” in pew, and “ ph,” etc., 
are made post-aspirates. The compositions with French and German sounds (pp. 
127-9) are contradictory and unreliable. 


Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., read a paper on “ The Acquisition of a Double 
Mother-Tongue.” 


The paper contained a discussion of how, and how far, a child who learns two 
mother-tongues blends the two or is influenced in using cither by his knowledge 
of the other. The writer’s attention had been directed to children in Athens who 
were thas learning both the Greek and cither the German or the English. 

It was observed that a child did not at first use the two languages as alternative 
modes of expression, but appropriated each word to conveying a certain idea to 
acertain person. A child who had acquired only six words, three German and 
three Greek, neither used nor had occasion to use any of the German words to 
the Greek servants; but she understood several directions when given in either 
language, and had learned both a German and a Greek way of saying No. 

Older children were observed while speaking in one language to borrow single 
words from the other ; as “ I have xévovs in my doyrdx:”’ ; and to imitate idioms ; 
as, “ The tree makes white flowers,” or “Is not here” for “ Jt is not here.” 

After a certain puerile comprehension of both languages has been obtained, 
they are no longer mastered equally, but each in a degree complimentary to the 
other, the one being used at school and the other at home, the one in the market 
and the other in the parlor. Neither tongue is learned so quickly or so thoroughly 
as when it is used exclusively. Persons so educated sometimes seem like foreign- 
ers when attempting to use either language for topics which they have been 
accustomed to discuss in the other. 

It was also remarked that the speech of a community, whether educated or 
not, where many of its members acquire from childhood another language, is 
especially liable to change, even to the extent of developing into a new language. 
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The next paper was on “ Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law,” 
by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 


The Early English Text Society’s edition of Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastorale was described, with Mr. Sweet’s studies of its spelling and of the his- 
tory of the lingual spirants. He thinks that the original spirant in the Teutonic 
languages was the sonant (dh) as heard in thine, other, smooth, and that the surd 
(th) in thin, loveth, is a later weakening. This spirant corresponds to t of the Sans- 
krit, Greek, and the like. Mr. Sweet supposes that ¢ first changed to d, then d 
to dh, and dh to th, contrary to the common theories of Grimm’s law. 

The views of the relations and causes of the group of facts known as Grimm’s 
law, held by Grimm, Bopp, Curtius, Scherer, and others, were referred to, and 
the view of Mr. Sweet was discussed at length. 

His scheme is as follows (dH represents aspirated d, tH aspirated ¢): 


Old Aryan t d dH change to 
Oldest Teutonic d t dH, which change to 
Oldest Low German dh t d, which change to 


Oldest High German d tH d,t. 

This Oldest Teutonic is not known to exist, but is inferred by Mr. Sweet from 
theoretical considerations as to the probability of the changes, and from certain 
facts in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. 

oa to theoretical probability : 

. The difference between this scheme and Grimm’s is in the changes of Old 
ree t. Grimm has t to tH, whence th, dH, whence d, dh; and t to tH is not so 
familiar a change as Swect’s d to dh. But since it is admitted to occur as part 
of an almost precisely similar system of changes, those to High German, we have 
here a strong presumption in favor of it. 

2. The real difficulty in Grimm’s law, the change from d to t is not only not 
removed, but heightened ten-fold by supposing it to occur at the same time as a 
change from ¢ tod. Such an interchange is conceivable only as a morbid phenom- 
enon, and can be accepted as a national act only on the strongest evidence. 

3. The deferring of the change from dH to d till the Low German period, is 
improbable and unhistoric. 

As to the special facts : 

1. Words in which Teutonic d appears for Old Aryan t. 

As to these it appears, first, that many which have d in Anglo-Saxon or later 
dialects, have the regular spirant p in Gothic, while the converse is very rare ; 
secondly, that such d’s are found in the middle or end of words, or in connection 
with sonant liquids ; whence it may be inferred that the Gothic p is older, and d 
the result of vowel or liquid assimilation. . 

2. Words in which Mr. Sweet speaks of d and p as fluctuating. 

As to these it was pointed out that they usually have p final or before s, but 
elsewhere in inflection d by assimilation. 

3. The Oldest Low German lingual spirant was apparently th. 

a. Gothic p and Greck surd 6 transliterate. 

b. The Gothic change of d to p before s indicates a surd p. 

c. The earliest Anglo-Saxon MSS. represent the spirant by th, like the 
Greek theta. 

d. The Anglo-Saxon sp for st indicates a surd. 

e. So do syncopated forms of surd verbs: drincp, drinketh, and the like. 
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f. And other difficult forms in ¢ for p; bint from bindep, tret for tredep; un- 
syncopated liget for ligep, and the like. 

g. The English th is surd regularly unless there is vowel assimilation, and 
the regular weakening is from surd to sonant, not from sonant to surd. 


A recess was taken until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association resumed its session at 2 o’clock. 
The Secretary reported the election of a new member : 


Mr. William S. Liscomb, Providence, R. I. 


He also reported that Professor S. S. Haldeman had presented to 
the Association a copy of his treatise on “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


The Committee to nominate officers for the following year made 
nominations as follow: | 

For President—Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

For Vice-Presidents—Dr. J. H. Trumbull, Hartford, Conn., and Professor W. 
F. Allen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

For Secretary and Curator—Piofessor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, 


Conn. 
For Treasurer—Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


For additional members of the Executive Committee— 


Dr. C. H. Brigham, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

Mr. C. J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Professor Tracy Peck, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 

Professor C. H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S.C., 
Professor S. J. Young, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively nomi- 
nated. . 

The Committee to select the place and the time of the next meet- 
ing recommended that the meeting be held at Hartford, Conn., on the 
14th day of July, 1874. 

The report was accepted, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. . 

The Executive Committee were desired to take into consideration 
the matter of publishing a Philological Journal, and to report here- 
after. 

The Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., read a paper con- 
sisting mainly of extracts from a letter of Horatio Hall, Esq., of Clin- 
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ton, Ontario, Canada, on “The Huron Language and Some of the 
Huron-Iroquois Traditions.” 


After the Huron nation had been nearly destroyed by the Iroquois, the survivors 
fled in different directions. A feeble remnant, numbering about seventy souls, 
still clipg to the neighborhood of their ancient abode. They occupy a small 
reserve near Amherstburg, on the Canadian side of the Detroit River, a little 
north of Lake Erie, and are the only Indians remaining in Canada who speak the 
Huron (or Wyandot) language. The Hurons have always asserted a claim to 
precedency among the Huron-Iroquois nations, as being the elder branch. Their 
language confirms this claim in a remarkable way. The Iroquois dialects lack 
the labial sounds altogether. The Wyandot language, on the contrary, has the 
m, of which it makes frequent use. On a comparison of the two languages, it 
becomes evident that the m formerly existed in the Iroquois, or at least in the 
language from which the Iroquois is derived. It may bc inferred that some fam- 
ily or sept, whose members had a difficulty in pronouncing this labial sound, 
became separated in early times from the primitive stock of the Huron-Iroquois 
race, and were the progenitors of the Iroquois tribes. It is remarkable that the 
missing labial is supplied in the Iroquois dialects by a variety of sounds, as if the 
speakers had tried in each word to find the articulation which would best replace 
the sound they were unable to utter. Thus the Wyandot rume, man, became in 
Iroquois rungkwe ; oma, to-day, became ongwa ; ameheong, dead, became aweheong ; 
menta, red, became kwengta, and soon. This is an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which dialectical differences arise; and it seems to show at the same 
time that the Huron represents the original form of the language. 

Mr. Hall furnished also a brief account of some traditions he had lately gath- 
ered on the Reserve of the Six Nations (near Brantford, Canada), relating to a 
hero made famous by the genius of Longfellow. In a list he had procured of the 
founders of the Iroquois Confederacy, he found, to his surprise, the name of 
Hiawatha, but in a form so disguised that he did not at first recognize it. In 
Morgan’s “ League of the Iroquois ” it appears as Hayowentha. Written accord- 
ing to the Mohawk pronunciation, on the Reserve, it is Ayunghwata. In Onon- 
daga, it is Hayengwatha. But as the nasal sound represented by eng is very 
slight, resembling the French nasal en, the name as usually written, Hiawatha, 
approaches the Indian pronunciation very nearly. It means, “ He who seeks the 
wampum belt.” Hiawatha was not a myth, but a veritable personage, and 
appears to have lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. He first con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the various tribes in a confederacy, and with the aid of 
an influential Mohawk chief, named Tekanawita (sometimes written Deckanaweeda), 
succeeded in carrying it out. They held a convention, and planned a system of 
government, somewhat in the style of the founders of the American republic. 
The names of those who took part in the convention are remembered, and even 
some recollection of their-speeches is preserved by tradition. Their plan.was a 
remarkably comprehensive one ; for they designed to embrace in their union all 
the tribes or “‘ nations ” known to them, so as to bring about a general and per- 
manent peace. ‘There are still extant some of the songs composed at that time. 
They are held in recollection by means of strings of wampum, each string vary- 
ing from the others in the collocation of the beads, and every string recalling a 
verse. The verses are in an archaic dialect, which differs from that of the present 
day about as much as the language of Chaucer differs from modern English. 
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The meaning of some of the words is forgotten; but the general tenor of the 
songs, which are in praise of their confederacy, is well understood. They are 
still chanted whenever a new chief is installed. 


Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., gave a description of “ Recent Excavations in 
Athens.” 


The excavations made in Athens during the past twelve months have brought 
to light portions of the ancient walls in good preservation not far from the site of 
the ancient gate Dipylon. The remains are at a considerable depth below the 
surface. In another part of the city, north of the temple of Zeus Olympios, there 
have been uncovered quite extensive baths of the Roman period. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
read a paper on “ The ‘Hero Physician’ and the ‘ Hero Kadapirne,’ 
mentioned by Demosthenes.” 


Demosthenes, in his oration de Falsa Legatione, § 249, speaks of the father of 
Aeschines as having once kept a school apés r¢ rod fipw rod iarpot. In the oration 
de Corona, § 129, delivered thirteen years later, he makes his rival’s father the 
slave of a man who kept a school near the temple of Theseus, and his mother a 
prostitute who had a station mpés r@ xadapirn fipor. It is generally assumed that 
the Hero Physician and the Hero «xadapirns are identical, and various theories 
have been proposed to explain the latter epithet. While some have believed it to 
be a proper name, others have attempted to explain it as an equivalent of tarp6s— 
xédapos sometimes meaning probe, so that xadapirns can mean probe-man or sur- 
geon! The older editions of Demosthenes and the Greek lexicographers abound 
in futile attempts to throw light on the mysterious word. There is a doubtful 
reference to Lucian’s “ Scythian” in Voemel’s critical edition, and this is re- 
peated by Westermann in his fifth edition. But I cannot find that any one 
has gained any light in this direction on the main point, the meaning of 
xadapzirns. Lucian says that a Scythian named Toxaris came to Athens be- 
fore Anacharsis, became a friend of Solon, and introduced Anacharsis to the 
Athenian statesinan on his arrival. Toxaris died in Athens and was buried in 
the Ceramicus. More than a century after his death, when the plague was raging 
at Athens, his spirit advised the Athenians to sprinkle their narrow streets and 
lanes with wine; and this remedy was belicved to have caused the plague to 
cease. He was then deified, and worshipped as the “ Stranger Physician.”” His 
monument existed in a mutilated state in Lucian’s time, representing a Scythian 
bowman, with a strung bow in one hand and a book in the other. Now «adapirns 
can mean bowman (or, more exactly, arrow-man), a8 xddapos very often means an 
arrow of reed. (Compare Herod. vii. 61: decrods xaAapivovs.) It will then be 
simply an equivalent for Scythian, and it will be remembered that the police of 
Athens were called both L«é@a: and rogérazk The monument of the “ Stranger 
Physician,” with its figure of the ‘“ Scythian bowman,” was a relic of antiquity 
even in the time of Demosthenes, and he refers to it naturally as marking a well- 
known locality. 

It is not necessary to assume that the monument of Toxaris was near the 
Theseum, as the new story in the later oration may refer to a new place. But 
the recent excavations on the site of the walls of Athens (an account of which has 
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just been given to the Association by Professor Brewer) show that the gate 
Dipylum was much nearer the centre of the city than it has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be, and was in fact within four hundred vards of the Theseum. Lucian 
says that the monument of Toxaris was “ not far from the gate Dipylum, on the left 
hand as we go out to the Academy.”’ The last words, drié6yrwy eis riv ’axadhpetay, 
seem naturally to imply that the monument stood outside the gate, in which 
case the same school-house could hardly have been described as ‘‘ near ” both the 
monument and the Theseum. But it may well be doubted whether the words of 
Lucian cannot be referred to a person leaving the centre of the city for the coun- 
try outside, so that dxéyrwy may merely designate which side of the street is 
meant by “ the left ’—the left as we go out. If this view is tenable, éé:6yrwy would 
seem at first sight to be the more natural expression ; and it would be so if the 
monument stood just within the gate. But if the monument stood at some 
distance from the gate—for example, half way between the gate and the 
Theseum—and if the expression can refer to a person leaving the centre of the 
city, and not to the gate at all, dwéyvrwy would seem to be the more proper 
expression. This doubtful interpretation, however, does not affect the main 
point, the identification of the Hero Physician of Demosthenes with the Scythian 
Toxaris of Lucian, and the explanation of xa\apirns which this affords. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That this Association have heard with pleasure of the contemplated 
republication of the work of Mr. Horatio Hale on the‘ Ethnography and Philology 
of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition,” by which a work abounding in philological 
materials will be made more accessible tu students of the aboriginal languages. 


The last paper, on “ The Specific Use of Some English Words,” 
was read by Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 


The tendency to use words in other than a strict sense, which manifests itself 
among the people, in all languages, is very strongly marked in the English 
language, in frequently giving a more limited or specitic meaning to words which 
were originally used in a wide or generic sense. Thus hound (Anglo-Saxon 
hund) originally signitied doq; deer (A.-S. deor) significd animal; stool (A.-S. 
steol) signified chair; sturve (A.-S. steorfan) signified to die of hunger, cold, or 
from any cause. Many other similar cases have arisen in the later hi-tory of the 
language. After ages have transpired, no misunderstanding arises from this per- 
version or diversion from the original meaning of words, especially when the 
change has come from the pcople. 

But it is remarkable that men of learning, leaders in education, should originate 
a similar change in the use of some of the most important words in the language, 
especially when erroneous impressions and conclusions legitimately follow such 
change of meaning. Once of the most remarkable examples of this is in the use 
of the word science and its derivatives. We find colleges and universities issuing 
catalogues containing the term “ Scientific’ course, with the degrees of Bachelor 
and Adaster of “ Science.” There are Schools of ‘ Science,” ‘ Scientific’? In- 
stitutes, Societies, Associations, Museums. In all these cases the word science 
refers mostly and often exclusively to the natural sciences. No Chinese or 
Japanese, in studying our system of education, could discover from any dic- 
tionary of the language that the word science and its derivatives are ever used in 
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this restricted sense. For no lexicographer has ever dared insert in a dictionary 
this limited use of the word. Men of high learning alone are responsible for the 
erroneous impressions among younger students and in the popular mind that 
follow from this use of the word, and for most important conclusions bearing 
upon psychological, philosophical, or religious problems, which are consequently 
legitimately drawn with respect to “scientific” data, methods, and reasoning. 
Much misapprehension occurs and much impediment to the progress of sxsthetic 
studies is caused by the frequent limitation of the terms art, fine art, artist, to the 
formative arts, aud more still by confining them to painting alone. Serious evils 
also arise from using the words practical and useful, as confined solely to what is 
of immediate material value. It is a curious circumstance, also, that often these 
and other similar words are frequently used by even our best writers, sometimes 
in their generic and sometimes in their specific sense, even on the very same page, 
and in some cases in the very same scntence. 


On motion, it was 


Resolved, That the members of the American Philological Association hereby 
express their most hearty thanks to the authorities of Lafayette College for the 
generous hospitality and considerate care of personal convenience which the 
members have received at their hands; to the Local Committee and the citizens 
of Easton, for the generous interest they have felt, and the cordial welcome they 
have extended to the members; and to the railroad company for the special car 
which they have placed at the service of the members for making an excursion 
to the “‘ Switchback.” 


The minutes of the meeting having been read and approved, 
On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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The Sixth Annual Session of the Association will be held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., beginning on Tuesday, July 14th, 1874, at three o’clock 
P. M. 

All persons intending to be present are requested to send notice to 
that effect, as early as June 20th, 1874, to the Secretary of the Local 
Committee, the Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn. 

Members intending to read papers at the next meeting are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of the Association at as early a date 
as may be convenient. 


By order of the Executive Committee. 
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